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CHAPTER XVII. 

ENGLISH COMMERCE FBOlt THE MIDDLE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE MIDDLE OP THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. . 

• • 

A NEW period in the history of English commerce, a period 
of prosperity so wonderful that the most ardent en^hfisiast 
could never have foreseen it in his wildt^ dreams, b^gan 
about a century ago. The long training through which, in 
successive generations, our merchants had passed ^ mem- 
bers of various guilds and companies, and the liin^ranoes 
they had long been subject to ^om their own mistaken 
principles of trade and from the arbitrary and unreasonable 
interferences of kings and politicians, at length issued in 
substantial freedom of action and in that increase of wit in 
action that can only come through long and painful bondage. 
The establishment of sound views in all departments of 
political and commercial economy, and the sudden access^f 
mechanical and artistic power that gave new life to every 
branch of manufacturing industry, are the two great internal 
causes of England's mercantile advancement during the past 
three or four generations. Another, and the chief external, 
cause — ^also to be traced back to the internal enterprise of 
the country — ^has been the rapid growth of its colonial 
empire. 
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British "possfeasiohs in India were, in the middle of the 

l©*h^!efeat)i'-C(iitary^\ still imsignificant ; but all the American 

Volonies beld^by England w§re, bjr that time, firmly esta- 

blish6d. and they had already surpassed every European 

nation in the extent ajd value of their commerce with the 

mother-country. In 1761, the first year of George the 

^rhird'J reign, a^d the year that, better than any other, may 

be talPen as the first of the new era, the entire exports from 

Great Britain, to alL parts of the world, amounted to 

16,03S,913Z., the corresponding imports to 10,292,Wli 

The value of the exports to North America and the West 

Indies. was 3,330,371?., or itfore than a fifth of the whole; 

the value of the imports thence was 3,72G,26H., or more 

than a third.* In 1769, the North American colonies pos- 

* The value ^f exports fiom Scotland was 304,5272. ; of imports, 879,662/. 
*rhese are some of the chief details for England : — 

Exports. Imports. 

Hudson's Bay Newfoundland, Cape Breton, U 349 534 £50,689 

Cj^ieboc, and Nova Scotia |*,u^i7,u« ^^v,v>o^ 

New England, New York, and Pennsylvania . 827 ,863 134 , 043 

VUginia, Maryland,\)arolina, and Georgia . . 824,218 713,850 

Jamaica 441,618 932,197 

Guad^oupe 131,942 482,179 

Saint Christopher s 134,069 294,850 

'BaVbrtfloes 215,479 253,900 

Antigua f 108.244 280,869 

' Bermuda, Montserrat, Nevis, New Providence, ) 

Saint Croix, Saint Thomas, Tortola, Monte [ 56,803 203,319 

Christi, fSaint Eustatliius | . 

These are the figures given for the chief European countries : — 

Exports. Imports. 

Holland £2,682,165 £524,109 

Germany 2,331,998 716,746 

Portugal ...... 1.266.171 250,167 

Italy 203,635 761,916 

The Mediterranean .... 389,577 103,628 

Flanders 425,130 30,546 

France 177.393 480 

Russia 47,718 843,185 

The East Country .... 202,254 133,536 

Denmark and Norway . . . 155,240 103,663 

Sweden 26.126 298,750 

Turkey 54,282 163.366 

Craik, History 0/ Br Utah Commerce (Loudon, 1844), vol. iii., pp. 10-12. 
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sessed 389 ships of their own, 113 being square-rigged 
vessels, the others sloops and schooners, with a total burthen 
of 20,001 tons. Most of these were employeif in inter- 
colonial trade, and the trade with Europe was carried on 
almost entirely in European vessels. In this year the colonies 
received 90,710 tons of shipping from Great Britain and 
Ireland, 34,151 from other parts of Europe and from Africa, 
and 94,916 from the British and foreign West Indies. In 
return, they sent 99,121 tons to Great Britain and Ireland, 
42,601 to the rest of Europe and to Africa, and 9(J,382 to the 
West Indies.* That was the condition of British American 
commerce at the commencement of the disputes that resulted 
in American fighting for independence. In 1800 the exports 
from Great Britain to the colonies in the West Indies and 
on the Continent that still were subject tn^ it, had far exceeded 
those sent to all the colonies in 1761, and the imports were 
nearly twice as great, while our trade with the United 

^ Gbaik, yoL iii., pp. 88, 39. In iUuBtration of the condition of American 
commerce a hundred years ago, let one other extract be given from tl^ 
same work (p. 41, condensing the detaUs of Macphisbsox, Annal$ of Commerce, 
vol. iii., pp. 570-678) : — •* In the year 1770, from all the Britisli continental 
colonies, including the islands of Newfoundland, Bahama, and 6ermnda, 
the principal exports to Great Britain were, 1,173 tons ^f potash^ 737 of 
pearlashes, 5,747 of pig-iron, 2,102 of ba»>iron, 584,593 pounds of indigo, 
5,202 tons of whale-oU, 112,971 pounds of whale-pins, 74,073 barrels of riCf, 
78,115 of common tar, 15,125 of turpentine, 3,043 tons of masts, yards, &c., 
6,013.519 feet of pine, oak, and cedar boards, 4, 921,020 staves and heading:^, 
furs to the value of 91,4852., 799,652 pounds of deer skins, and tobacco to 
the value of 904,9812. The otlier principal exports were, to Ireland, 305,083 
bushels of flax seed; to the south of Europe, 431,386 quintals of dried fish, 
588,561 bushels of wheat, 18,501 tons of bread and floiu-, and 36,296 
barrels of rice; to the West Indies, 351,625 pounds of spermaceti candlis, 
206.081 quintals of dried fish, 29,582 barrels of pickled fidh, 402.958 bushels 
of Indian com, 49,337 bushels of peas and beans, 23.449 tons of bread and 
flour, 2,870 tons of beef and pork, 167,313 pounds of butter, 4,033 barreLj of 
rice, 8,548'ponnd8 of loaf-sugar, 85,035 pounds of soap, onions to the value of 
6,378/., 35,922,168 feet of pine, oak, and cedar boards, 11,116,141 staves and 
headings, 3,817,899 hoops, 62,099 short hogsheads, 3,184 heads of cattle, 
6,692 horns, 12,797 sheep and hogs, and 183.893 pounds of tallow and lard. 
To Africa the only considerable export was 292,966 gallons of New England 
rum, of which spirit, also, a much larger quantity was Bcnt from the New 
England colonies to the Indians of Nova Scotia and Canada." 
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States, the West Indies and the Canadian and adjacent 
provinces in 1800, was only a fifth less than our trade with 
all the wftrld in 1761. In the later year Great Britain 
sent goods worth 6,885,500Z. to the United States, receiving 
in ieu commodities valued at 2,358,2167. Its exports to 
the British West Indies amounted to 3,416,966/., its imports 
thence to 5,805,787?. From Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson's Bay, the articles 
received were valued at 975,986Z., while the articles sent 
thither were found to be worth 393,696?.*. Since then 
American commerce has every year made vast increase. In 
1860 Great Britain exported to the United States, goods 
worth 22,907,681?., and received thence other goods, the 
chief being cotton, worth 4^724,312?. For the same year 
the export trade with the British North American colonies 
amounted to 3,854,834?., the import trade to 6,641,935?. 
The West Indies have retrograded, the exports of 1860 
being only valued at 2,020,768?., the imports at 4,399,917?. ; 
^ut the aggregate trade of these districts has been more 
jhan quadrupled in sixty years.| 

In the same period of sixty years the trade of Great 
Britain, with Jndia and China, has increased more than 
sixfold. In 1860 it was eight-and-twenty times as great 
as it had been in 1761. In that year our exports to the 
East Indies amounted only to 845,797?., our imports thence 
to 840,987 ; % hardly more in the aggregate than the exports 
to and imports from the island of Jamaica. The government 
of the East India Company was just then entering upon a 
new stage. With the victory of Plassy, won by Clive in 
1757, began the development of military power and terri- 
torial aggrandizement that has led to the establishment of 
our present vast empire in India. The old-fashioned trade 
continued, without loss, while Clive, Hastings, and Com- 

♦ O.JiAiK« vol. iii., pp. 171-173, 

t CfAPPBR, The PoH and Trade of L<mdon (London, 1862), pp. 301, 
405, 41& X C&AiK, Yol. iii., p. 12. 
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wallis were persuing their conquests, and there was especial 
advancement of commerce, under the Company's auspices, 
with China and other Asiatic countries. But the time had 
already passed for trade to be as prosperous under any great 
company's monopoly as in the hands of private adventurers, 
and this greatest of all companies, as it increased in posses- 
sions, found it more profitable to extort money from its ^ 
subjects by arbitrary systems of taxation than to acquire it 
by honest commerce. More traffic was done during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century and early in the 
nineteenth, by independent traders, acting in violation of 
the monopoly and turning to the best advantage the meagre 
liberties accorded by Parliament, than by the East India 
Company itself. The Company, indeed, not caring to in- 
crease its commerce, still less caring- to aid the private 
traders, sought to prove that there was no market for English 
goods in India. ''The small demand for foreign commo- 
dities in India," urged its governors in 1809, " results from 
the nature of *the Indian people, their climate and their 
usages. The articles of first necessity their own country fur-^ 
nishes more abundantly and more cheaply than it is possible 
for Europe to supply them. The labour of the great body of 
the common people only enables them to subsist on rice and 
to wear a slight covering of cotton cloth ; they, therefore, can 
purchase none of the superfluities we ofiPer them. The com- 
paratively few in better circumstances, restricted, like the 
rest, by numerous religious and civil customs, of which all 
are remarkably tenacious, find few of our commodities to 
their taste, and their climate, so dissimilar to ours, renders 
many of them unsuitable to their use'; so that a commerce 
between them and us cannot proceed far upon the principle 
of supplying mutual wants. Hence, except woollens, in a 
very limited degree, for mantles in the cold season, and 
metals, on a scale also very limited, to be worked up by their 
own artizans for the few utensils they use, hardly any of 
our staple commodities find a vent among the Indians ; the 
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other exports which Europe sends to India being chiefly con- 
sumed by the European population there, and some of the 
descendants of the early Portuguese settlers, all of whom, 
taken collectively, form but a small body, in view to any 
question of national commerce."* 

English merchants thought otherwise. X.i the granting 
of a new charter in 1793 , it was stipulated by Parliament 
that the Company should provide three thousand tons of 
shipping every year for the use of private traders. This 
was done, but with so many hindrances to the traders, that 
they were able to make little use of their privilege. There- 
fore the subject was reconsidered by Parliament, and in 
April, 1814, the trade was thrown open to the public. In 
that year the exports of the Company amounted to 826,558/., 
and those of private merchants to 1,048,132/. In 1817, the 
Company's trade had sunk to 638,382/., the private com- 
merce had risen to 2,750,333/. In 1828, the Company sent 
to India only 488,601/.'s worth of goods, while the private 
traders exported to the value of 3,979,072/. Every later 
year the merchants' trade advanced, and the Company's 
declined almost as rapidly. In 1840 the total exports from 
Great Britain to the eastern marts, exclusive of China, 
amounted to 6,023,192/. In 1850, they were assessed at 
8,022,665/. ; and by 1860, they had risen to 17,683,669t, 
with 5,318,036/. additional for China. For the same year 
the shipments from the British East Indies were valued at 
15,106,595/., those from China at 9,323,764.1 

With other quarters of the world our trade has also 
mightily advanced ; but with none more notably than Aus- 
tralia. In 1760, Aitt*ralia was almost an unknown land 
to Englishmen. It h«id been visited by Dampier in 1688, 
and again in 1699 ; but it was little thought of prior to 
Cook's discoveries on the east coast in 1770. Those dis- 

* Papers published by authority of the East India Company (London, 
1813). p. 21. ' 
t Oaiter, pp. 35G, 357, 190, 191. 
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coveries led to the colonization of Sydney, in 1788, chiefly 
to be valued as a penal colony down to the year 1848. 
The city of Melbourne was founded only about 18o.">, 
Adelaide in 1836, and Port Phillip in 1838. Yet in l.s(JO, 
the goods brought from Australia amounted to 5,r/J7,990i, 
besides G,7J9,857Z.'s worth of gold and silver; and the 
corresponding exports were valued at 9,530,938?. In 181U, 
the Australian colonists sent home 167 pounds of wool ; in 
1820 the quantity had risen to 99,415 pounds ; in 1830 to 
1,967,;)09 pounds; in 1840 to 9,721,243 pounds; in 18:>0 
to 39,018,221 pounds; and in 1860 to 59,160,939 pounds, 
valued at 5,387,078i, the imports of wool from all other 
parts of the world in this year being estimated at 5,317,844?.* 
It is unnecessary to show in detail how our commerce 
with Europe has been helped ou by the growth of our own 
colonial and American trade. In 1761 our exports to 
Holland were assessed at 2,682,165?., our imports thence 
at 524,1097. In 1860 the exports were four times, the 
imports sixteen times as great. To France, under the de- 
terring influences of bad statesmanship, with the Methuen 
Treaty for its worst achievement, we sent, in 1761, goods 
worth 177,393?. ; the corresponding imports were estimated 
at only 480?. In 1860, the year following the Cobden 
Treaty, the exports amounted to 12,701,372, the imports 
to 17,774,031t In 1761, again, Kussia received from us 
47,718?.'s worth of goods, and sent us back commodities 
valued at 843,185?. In 1860 the exports amounted to 
5,446,279?. ; the imports exceeded 1 6,000,000?. The trade of 
Great Britain, with all its colonics and all foreign countries, 
Ireland being then considered one ^f the foreign countries, 
comprised, in 1761, imports valued al; 10,21^2,541?., and 
exports to the amount of 16,038,913?. In 1860, the imports 
from all parts of the world to Great Britain and Ireland 
were estimated at 210,530,000?, the exports from it at 
164,470,000/.t 

♦ Cappm, pp. 384. 387. t Ibid., pp. 490, 491, &c. 
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Of the latter, sum, 135,840,0001 stood for the domestic 
produce of Great Britain and Ireland, and the articles manu- 
factured therein. The domestic produce and the manufac- 
tured articles consumed at home cannot be assessed. The 
vast increase of foreign and colonial trade, bringing into our 
country immense quantities of cotton, flax, silk, wool and 
iron, sugar, grain, tea, coiFee and live animals, oil and 
timber, drugs and dyes of all sorts, has been in part the 
cause, in part the consequence, of the wonderful develop- 
ment of manufacturing energy apparent in our country 
during the last hundred years or so. Of this we shall see 
frequent evidence in later pages. Here we may briefly 
glance at the history of the iron trade and iron manufacture 
in England, in illustration of the general progress of its 
industrial history. 

There have been iron-works in England ever since the 
time of the Romans, although in the middle ages iron 
brought from the shores of the Bay of Biscay was preferred 
to that produced in England. Our superiority over other 
nations dates from the time when coal took the place of 
wood as fuel. Until then, indeed, no great eflbrt was 
made to extend the trade. In 1354 the exportation of iron 
was prohibited on account of the scarcity of timber,* and 
in 1581 the erection of iron-works was forbidden, within 
certain distances from London and the Thames, *for the 
preservation of the woods.' t Forty years later, in 1621, 
I^rd Dudley obtained a patent for ' the mystery and art 
of melting iron ore^ and of making the same into cast works 
or bars, with sea-coals or pit-coals, in furnaces, with bellows,* 
which had been introduced by his famous son Dud Dudley.J 
Dudley sufiered much from the persecution of rival iron- 
masters ; but, he said, " I went on with my inventions 

* Anderson, Origin of Commerce (London, 1801), vol i, p. 337. 
t Ibid., vol. ii., p. 152. 

X Faibbairn, Tron, its History^ Properties^ and Processes of Manufueturm 
(Edinborgh, 1865), p. 8. 
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cheerfully, and made aonually great store of iron, good 
and merchantable, and sold it unto divers men at 12/. per 
ton. I also made all sorts of cast-iron wares, as brewing 
cisterns, pots, mortars, and the like, better and cheaper than 
any yet made in these nations with charcoal." * After per- 
seyeriog efforts Dudley succeeded in producing seven tons of 
iron a week, '^ the greatest quantity of pit-coal iron," as he 
said, " ever yet made in Great Britain ;" t and he had an 
able coadjutor in his efforts to advance the iron trade 
in Andrew Yarranton. In 1677, too, a Doctor Frederick 
de Blewstane obtained a patent for '^ a new and effectual 
way of melting down, forging, extracting, and reducing 
of iron and all metals with pit- coal and sea-coal, as well 
and effectually as ever hath yet been done by charcoal, and 
with much less charge." J But many years elapsed before 
the plan of substituting coal for timber obtained much 
favour. 

In the meanwhile a long and curious battle was being 
waged between the home manufactories and the people of 
the young American colonies, who were desirous of in- 
creasing the demand for the iron they had just learned to 
produce. In 1719, it was reckoned, iron, wrought \^ith 
charcoal, was third in the rank of English manufactures, 
and gave employment to two hundred thousand persons. 
These people, urged the colonists and their friends at home, 
were burning up all the wealth of England. " The waste 
and destruction of the woods in the counties of Warwick, 
Stafford, Hereford, Monmouth, Gloucester, and Salop, by 
these ironworks," it was said in tjje House of Commons, 
" is not to be imagined. If some care be not taken to pre- 
serve our timber from these consuming furnaces, there will 
not be oak enough left to supply the Eoyal Navy and our 
mercantile shipping."§ The iron workers, on the other 
hand, protested that if the colonists wished to enrich them- 

♦ SiiiLEfi, Induttrial Biography (London, 1868), pp. 50, 51. 
t i&td., p. 51. X Ibid,, p. 78. § Andebsok, vol. iii., p. 89. 
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selves and the mother-country at th9 same time, they should 
send their timber to England instead of using it in their 
own furnaces ; and therefore a bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment enjoining that ' none in the plantations should manu- 
facture iron wares of any kind whatever, out of any sows, 
pigs, or bars whatever.'* That cruel and short-sighted ordi- 
nance necessarily did much harm to the colonists, who, had 
it been rigidly complied with, would have been unable to 
make a single nail, bolt, or screw for themselves, or to pro- 
cure them from any market nearer than England. With 
good reason, they made a fresh complaint in 1737. At 
their instigation, it was represented in Parliament that, 'by 
reason of our woods being so far exhausted,' England could 
not possibly make more than the 18,000 tons of pig iron at 
that time being produced each year, as was proved by the 
fact that, to meet the needs of the market, nearly 20,000 
tons had to be brought from Sweden and Russia, at a cost 
to the country of about 180,000/. a year. Surely it would 
be better to bring that supply from our own colonies, and so 
benefit them instead of any foreign power, f The argument 
prevailed in time. In 1750 an act was passed * to encourage 
the importation of pig and bar iron from his Majesty's colonies 
in America, and to prevent the erection of any mill or other 
engine for slitting or rolling of iron, or any plating-forge to 
work with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace for making of steel, 
in the said colonies ;' J thus forbidding them to do any but 
the roughest work, and reserving all the fine manipula- 
tion for England, to which the pig-iron was to be shipped. 
Even that jealous law,^however, was immediately produc- 
tive of good, both to the colonies and to the mother-country, 
and in due time it led to a further development of free trade 
in iron. 

In 1740 only 17,350 tons of iron were produced in England, 
wheraas some fifty years before the issue of the furnaces had 

"^ Akdebson, vol. iii., p. 88. t Ibid,^ vol. iii., p. 217. 

X Ibid,, vol iii., p. 279. 
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been reckoned at 190,000 tons.* It seems as though the 
English trade would soon have died out altogether but for 
the new impetus that came, partly from the introduction, in 
large quantities, of American, as well as foreign iron, but 
much more from the revival of Dud Dudley's old project for 
feeding the furnaces with coal instead of charcoal. That 
project had failed chiefly, hitherto, from the unfitness of the 
old-fashioned furnaces for the new kind of fuel. Coal and 
coke^ burning slowly and with feebler chemical affinities for 
the iron ore, required its subjection to a much more powerful 
blast than could be obtained in the shallow furnaces then 
in use. At last the evil was remedied by young Abraham 
Darby, son of the Abraham Darby who, in 1709, founded' 
the Coalbrook Dale Iron-works. * Between 1730 and 173o, 
he determined to treat pit^oal as his charcoal-burners treated 
wood. He built a fire-proof hearth in the open air, piled 
upon it a circular mound of coal, and covered it with clay 
and cinders, leaving access to just sufficient air to maintain 
slow combustion. Having thus made a good stock of coke, 
he proceeded to experiment upon it as a substitute for char- 
coal. He himself watched the filling of his furnace during 
six days and nights, having no regular sleep, and taking his 
meals at the furnace-top. On the sixth evening, after many 
disappointments, the experiment succeeded and the iron ran 



* Fairbaibn, p. 283. These are the details of the produce of 1740, as 
giTon by Mr. Fairbairn : — 





Furnaces. Tons. 


Brecon . . . 


. . 2 


600 


Glamorgan . 


. . 2 


400 


Carmarthen 


. . 1 


100 


Cheshire . . 


. . 3 


1,700 


Denbigh . 


. . . 2 


550 


Gloucester 


. . 6 


2,850 


Hereford . 


. . . 3 


1.350 


Hampshire 


. . . 1 


200 


Kent . . 


. . . 4 


400 


Monmouth 


. . . 2 


900 



Nottingham 



Stafford 
Worcester 
Sussex . 
Warwick 
York . 
Derby . 



Furaacea. 
. 1 
. 6 
. 2 
. 2 
. 10 
. 2 
. 6 
. 4 



Annual average for each furnace, 2d4 tons, 1 owt. 1 qr. 
Weekly ., ., ,, 13 .. .. 



Tons. 

200 
2,000 
1,000 

700 
1.400 

700 
1.400 

800 



59 17.350 
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out well. He then fell asleep so soundly, in the bridge-house 
at the top of his old-fashioned furnace, that his men could 
not wake him, and carried him sleeping to his house, a 
quarter of a mile distant. From that time his success was 
rapid.* * From that time, moreover, began a new era in the 
history of English iron manufacture. 

A few years later, in 1740, Benjamin Huntsman left Don- 
caster to settle in the neighbourhood of Sheffield. In his work 
as a clockmaker he had been troubled by the bad quality of 
the steel with which he had had to construct his springs and 
pendulums. Therefore he set himself, in his new home, to 
find out some better mode of making steel. * He had not 
t>nly to discover the fuel and place suitable for his purpose, 
but to build such a furnace and make such a crucible as 
should sustain a heat more intense than any then known in 
metallurgy. Ingot-moulds had not yet been cast, nor were 
there hoops and wedges made that would hold them to- 
gether.'t For a long time he failed. But in the end he 
overcame every diflSculty, and brought the manufacture of 
cast steel very near to its present condition.} 

• Percy, Metallurgy of Iron and Steel (London, 1865), quoting an in- 
teresting memoir by Mrs. Darby. 

t Smiles, Imhidrial Biography, p. 104. 

X Ibid., p. 105. * The process of making cast-steel,' says Mr. Smiles, 
* aa invented by Benjamiu Huntsman, may be thus summarily described. 
The melting is conducted in clay-pots or crucibles manufactured for the 
purpose, capable of holding about 34 pounds each. Ten or twelve of suoh cru- 
cibles are placed in a melting furnace, similar to that used by brass-founders ; 
and when the furnace and potd are at a white heat, to which* they are raised 
by a coke fire, they are charged with bar steel, reduced to a certain degree 
of hardness, and broken into pieces of about a pound each. When the pota 
are all thus charged with steel, lids are placed over them, the furnace is 
filled with coke, and the cover put down. Under the intense heat to which 
the metal is exposed, it undergoes an apparent ebullition. When the 
furnace requires feeding, the workmen take the opportunity of lifting the 
lid of each crucible and judging how far the process has advanced. After 
about three hours' exposure to the heat, the metal is ready for ** teeming.** 
The completion of the melting process is known by the subsidence of aU 
ebullition, and by the clear surface of the melted metal, which is of a 
dazzling brilliancy, like the sun when looked at with the naked eye on a 
clear day. The pots are then lifted out of their place, and the liquid steel 
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In the meanwhile*t1ie manufacture of crude iron was rapidly 
progressing. Having set up seven furnaces at Coalbrook 
Dale, Abraham Darby extended his wprk to Horsehay in 
1754, and in 1756 the Horsehay furnaces alone produced up- 
wards of twenty tons of iron a week, ' sold off, as fast as made, 
at profit enough.' • In 1760 a new blowing apparatus, con- 
sisting of large cylinders, with closely-fitting pistons, was sub- 
stituted for the old clumsy bellows, by Smeaton, at the Carron 
Iron-works.t In 1766 the Craneges introduced a rever- 
beraiory or air furnace, by which, without any blast, the pig 
iron was made malleable and fit for the forge hammer ;{ and 
in 1783 Peter Onions, of Merthyr Tydvil, started the idea 
of a puddling furnace, wherein, with help of a current of air 
from beneath, the fire was left to act upon the metal until it 
was brought, as he said, ^ into a kind of froth, which the work- 
man, by opening the door, must turn and stir with a bar or other 
iron instrument, and then close the aperture again, applying 
the blast and fire until there was a ferment in the metal.* In 
that way the dross was got rid of, and the pure iron ready 
for the forge, § At the same time Henry Cort was develop- 
ing the same process at Gosport. In 1783 he patented a 
method of faggoting the bars and then passing them through 
rollers which pressed out the earthy particles and made the 
iron tough and fibrous. Next year, in a second patent, ' he 
introduced a reverberatory furnace heated by coal, and with a 
concave bottom, into which the fiuid metal is run from the 
smelting furnace; and he showed how, by a process of puddling, 
while exposed to the oxidizing current of flame and air, the 
cast metal could be rendered malleable.' || These inventions 
of puddling and rolling, soon aided by the application of 
Watt's steam-engine to mining operations, proved of immense 



is pourod into ingots of the shape and size required. The poU are roplaoed, 

fiUed again, and the process is repeated ; and the red-hot pots thus serving 

for three sucoessive charges, after which they are rejected as useless.' 

♦ Faibbaibx, p. 11. t lUd. X Smiles, p. 115. 

§ Ibid., p. 116. 11 FAiRBAibx, pp. 12, 13. 
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value. In 1860 upwards of eight thousand of Cort's furnaces 
were in operation in Great Britain alone, each one producing 
more iron in a week than could often be obtained with the 
old appliances in the course of a year.* 

Other improvements in the various parts of iron manufac- 
ture were introduced in later years, the most important of 
all being the hot-blast process, patented by Mr. Neilson of 
Glasgow, in 1828. Hitherto all furnaces and forges requiring 
the use of bellows or any other blowing apparatus, had been 
fed with blasts of cold air, which absorbed much of the 
furnace's heat before they could act upon the metal. Mr. 
Neilson suggested the simple plan of heating the air at a 
separate fire, and then applying it to the iron, and the process 
has been found to give so much fresh power over refractory 
ores that from three to four times the old quantity of iron can 
be worked with the addition of only one-third more fuel.t 
A few years later as great a benefit was brought to another 
department of iron manufacture by Mr. Nasmyth's steam 
hammer, patented in IStO.J No hammer previously in use 
was one-tenth as powerful in operations requiring force, or 
one-tenth as manageable in operations of delicacy. Without 
it our finished engines, huge paddle-wheels and screw-shafts 
for ocean-steamers, and wrought-iron ordnance could hardly 
have been constructed.§ Later still, and likely to prove 
more important than any other invention bearing upon iron 
manufacture, is Mr. Besscmer's plan for converting the 
crude metal, by one simple process, into malleable iron and 
steel. 

Under the stimulus of inventions like those and the yet 
greater stimulus of the demand from all departments of 
English manufacturing industry, and from all parts of the 
world, for ever increasing supplies both of crude iron and of 

• Smiles, p. 120, quoting from the MecJtanics* Magazine. 
t Fairbairn, pp. 14, 63-<)5. X Smiles, p. 288. 

§ An intt resting memoir ofi the inventor la in Smiles, pp. 275-298; a 
concise de^ription of th^ invention in Fairbairn, pp. 132-137. 
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finished iron machines of all sorts, the iron trade has grown 

mightily during the last hundred years. In the years between 

1740 and 1788 the produce of Greoit Britain had increased 

from 17,350 tons to 68,300 tons. By 1796 it had grown to 

124,879 tons. In 1820 it was more than thrice, in 1827 

more than five times, that quantity ; and in 1857 it was 

found that 3,659,447 tons of pig iron had been produced from 

9,573,281 tons of iron ore. The value of this pig iron was 

assessed at £12,838,560.* It is doubtful whether the pro- 

duce of all the other countries in the world is worth as 

much.t 

* Faibbaikn, pp. 283-287, whence these details of the pig-iron mamifao- 
tnre of 1857 are extracted. 

England : — Toiw. 

Northumberland 63,250 

Durham 284,500 

Yorluhire 296,838 

Laucashire 1,233 

Cumberland . * 30,515 

Derbyshire 112,160 

Shropshire 117,141 

North Staffordshire 134.057 

South Staffordshire and Woroestshire 657,295 

Northamptonshire 11,500 

Gloucestershire 23,882 

Somersetshire 800 

Wales :— 

Flintshire and Denbighshire ....... 37,049 

GlamcM-ganshire, anthracite districts 63,440 

Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, bituminous \ oivtoq^ 
districts / ^^*^^ 

Scotland 918,000 

Ireland 1,000 



Total produce in Great Britain and Ireland 3,659,447 
t From the same useful work tliia rough estimate of the produce of 

Tons. 

Bussia 200,000 

Sweden 150,000 

Various German States 100.000 
Other countries . . 300,000 



uious nations is t 


aken: — 

Tong. 


Great Britain . 


. . 3,000,000 


France . . . 


. . 750,000 


United States . 


. . 750,000 


Prussia . . 


. . 300,000 


Austria . . 


. . 250,000 


Belgium . . 


. . 200,000 



Total 



6,000,000 
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It Is to this development of its iron-trade that Great 
Britain mainly owes its commercial superiority over all other 
nations. By it have h^en made possible the vast establish- 
ments in which cotton, woollen, and linen goods, and a thou- 
sand other wealth-producing commodities are manufactured, 
the wonderful system of railways by which all these, and all 
the other articles, in an unmanufactured state, with which 
commerce has to do, are distributed over the country, and 
the no less wonderful system of ships and sailing-vessels by 
which our staples of trade are carried to all the quarters of 
the world, to be there exchanged for other goods required in 
the English market. To it especially is due the prosperity 
of those younger towns — ^young as towns, though old as vil- 
lages — Jike Manchester and Liverpool, Glasgow and Dundee, 
Leeds and Bradford, Birmingham and Sheffield, which have 
grown like mushrooms and become strong as oaks, each to be 
the centre of a great and wealthy district, and which thus, 
by contrast at any rate, have thrown such older towns as 
Norwich and Bristol into something like insignificance. 

These older towns, however, have shared in the prosperity. 
Bristol is no longer the rival of London, and the superior of 
every other trading town in the kingdom ; but it is still a 
busy hive of industry. If Queen Anne s statement, that * she 
never knew she was a Queen until she went to Bristol,' would 
now be truer of other towns, Bristol still can boast of 
merchant princes, famous alike for the enterprise with which 
they have forwarded their own welfare and that of their 
town and country, and for the munificence with which, 
having amassed great wealth, they have expended it 

Most notable of all among these men were William Miles 
and his son Philip. Somewhere near the year 1760 — so the 
story goes — William Miles walked into Bristol with three half- 
pence in his pocket, and a resolution to use his ready wit and 
his strong arms in advancing his then veiy slender fortunes. 
Taking the first porter's job that he could meet with in the 
streets, he earned sixpence thereby. With fourpence he 
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managed to buy food enough for the day, and to find some 
sort of lodging for the night Next day he earned more, 
and earning each day more than he spent, he worked on as 
a street porter till he had saved a sum of Ibl. With that he 
apprenticed himself for three years to a carpenter and joiner, 
and during those three years he earned some more money 
and gained some further experience by doing evening work 
for a small shipbuilder in the neighbourhood. He thus 
qualified himself, when his apprenticeship was over, for going 
out as ship's carpenter in a Jamaica merchantman. While 
in Jamaica he applied his little savings in buying a cask or 
two of sugar, for which he was allowed free passage to 
Bristol, and while there he managed to sell at a consider- 
able profit. With the proceeds he procured a little stock of 
such articles as he thought there was the best market for in 
Jamaica. So he went on, from each voyage earning more 
money and enabling himself to carry on a larger traffic. 
Thus he came to be known on both sides of the Atlaptic as 
a man of remarkable energy and honesty, and as soon as he 
had sufficient capital he settled down as a merchant in Bristol, 
with certainty of success. So' well did he succeed that in 
1795, when his son Philip John, then twenty-one years of 
age, proposed to marry a daughter of the Dean of Lismore, 
he was rich enough to hand him a cheque for 100,000/., and 
60, it was said, to remove the opposition of the aristocratic 
clergyman to association with the family of a self-made 
man.* 

Before that time, apparently in 1793, William Miles had 
taken his son into partnership with him as a West India 
merchant, dealing chiefly in sugars, which, with trade in 
African slaves, were then the staple of Bristol commerce. 
Their counting-house and warehouse were at No. 61, 
Queen Square. They also had a sugar refinery at Lewis 

♦ I have given tlie story of William Miles'fl rise in life as it lifts come U) 
me by verbal report, the only absolutely certain fact being that his son 
married the Dean's daughter in 1795. 
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Mead.* Of these sugar refineries there were in Bristol 
twenty, the largest being Miles's, in 1799 ; and in the same 
year there were seventy full-sized vessels, several of them 
having Miles for their owner, engaged in the West India 
trade.t In 1800 or 1801, the thriving merchant was rich 
enough to buy a leading partnei-ship in the old banking-house 
of Vaughan, Baker, and Company, in Corn Street, which 
then came to be known as Miles, Vaughan, Miles, and Com- 
pany, and occupied the foremost place in Bristol banking 
that it holds to this day .J 

William Miles was alderman in 1793. He lived at 
Clifton Down, and there, rich and honoured, died about the 
year 1805. In that year Philip John Miles's name stand| 
alone as a merchant in Queen Square.§ In 1808 Philip bought 
Leigh Court, the old Elizabethan house in which Charles the 
First had been concealed after the battle of Worcester, and 
replaced it by a larger building. || He bought other estates 
in Somersetshire, and continued to draw large sums, larger 
every year, from the mercantile, manufacturing, and banking 
enterprises in which his father had embarked. In compen- 
sation for the damage done to the warehouse in Queen Square 
and its contents, during the Reform riots of 1831, he claimed 
3,500Z., and subsequently he accepted 1,3 IIZ., Ids., as a com- 
promise ; the entire sum paid by the Corporation on that 
account being 68,208/. Is. 6d.t He was too rich, however, 
to feel the loss. Spending his wealth in splendid ways, he 
died in 1848, leaving personal property valued at more than 
l,000,000i., of which 300,000/. nent to the eldest of his 
eight sons, and 100,000/. apiece to each of the others.** 

William Miles was not the only man who rose in Bristol 

♦ Bristol Guide and Directory for 1794. 
t New Bristol Guide (Bristol, 1799). p. 82. 
X Matthews, Directory for Brittd, 1801. 
§ Bristol Trieiunal Directory, 1805-1807. 
(I Burke, Visitation of SeatSy p. 257. 
i TJie Riots of IS'Sl (^Bristol, 1885). 
*• Gentleman's Magazine, 1848. part ii., pp. C57, G58. 
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irom a humble station to the dignity of a merchant prince. 
As conspicuous a man, of a generation later, was Conrad 
Finzel, a native of Frankfort. Finzel was bom about the 
year 1790. He was in his teens when Napoleon became 
master of Frankfort, and he was one of the conscripts drawn 
to serve in the Imperial army. Having no liking for the 
work, however, he ran away with two other youths, pro- 
ceeded to Hanover, and thence made passage in an open 
boat to Heligoland There he found an English ship, which 
brought him to London. As he walked through the streets, 
knowing nothing of the language, and almost penniless, he 
had the good fortune to meet with some countrymen of his 
own, to whom he told his adventures, and of whom he asked 
advice as to his future movements. They were labourers in 
a sugar-refinery, and obtained work for him in the same 
establishment There his ingenuity and industrious habits 
soon led to his advancement. For a few years he was second 
boiler in the London house. Then he proceeded to Bristol, 
to serve as principal refiner in a sugar-house belonging to 
the Savages, and in course of time to save mpney enough to 
enable him, in 1836, with a grocer named Davis for his 
partner, to set up a small sugar refinery in Counterslip.* 
On the site of that little building now stands the largest 
and busiest sugar refinery in the world, yielding a thousand 
tons of sugar every week, and giving cotstant employment 
to more than fifty large West Indiaraen, under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Finzel, Son, and Company. 

Conrad Finzel was always a benevolent man, but his 
benevolence was more than ever apparent, after the year 
1846, when his sugar-refinery was burnt down. "I then 
asked myself," he said, some time afterwards, in terms 
eminently characteristic of the man, " what Conrad Finzel 
had done to call for this chastening stroke from God ; and 
after thinking for some time, the truth flashed upon me. 
The Almighty had punished me because I had not given to 
* Pbtcc Popular HUtory of Bristol (BriBtol, 1861), pp. 607, 60& 
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His uses as He had blessed me. He bad greatly increasea 
my store, and I bad only belped tbe poor in the same pro- 
portion as when I bad littla Thus I deserved punishment, 
and God sent me this affliction to remind me of my duty ; 
so, instead of giving so-and-so, I said, I will give one-third 
of my gains . for tbe future. I have given them, and God 
has gone on blessing me." He gave freely to all sorts of 
charitable institutions, but most freely of all to tbe remark- 
able Orphan House established on Ashley Hill by his coun- 
tryman, the Reverend George Miiller. During some years, 
it was reckoned, his gifts thereto amounted to 10,000/. a 
year. When near his end, a friend once spoke to him of the 
misfortune that his death would prove to the institution. 
*' What has the life of George MuUer, or Conrad Finzel, or 
any one else," he answered, " to do with the Orphan House. 
It is God's work, and God will take care of it when there is 
not one of us left."* 

In that temper Conrad Finzel lived and worked in 
Bristol for nearly forty years. He died at Wiesbaden, 
while on a visit to his native land, on the 21st of October, 
1859.t To the last he refused to take any part in public 
affairs, save as a merchant and a merchant philanthropist. 

• Prtce, pp. 611, 612. 

t UncLt p. 607. From the same interesting memoir these further details 
of the good man's life are extracted : — ' Not until he had been in Bristol 
nearly thirty years, and become rich, did he visit the land of his boyhood ; 
but on becoming wealthy he determined to do so. On reaching his natire 
village in Germany, with a beating heart he took the path which led to the 
cottage where lie first saw tbe light. He lifted the latch and entered. 
The only inmate was a plain-spoken man about his own age. Tlie worthy 
German-Bristolian asked Hie occupant of the house many questions as to his 
family, and expressed a deep interest in his relatives. ** Had you a brother, 
then?" inquired Mr. Finzel. **Ye8,I had,'* said the man, **but he went 
away, and is dead, I suppose." •* When did you last hear of him T* inquired 
Mr. Finzel. "The last time we heard anything about him he was in 
England, at a place called Bristol," ** How long is that since 7" ** Twenty 

or thirty years," was the reply. " And his name was " continued Mr. 

Finzel. *' Conrad," said the man, finishing the sentence. **0h! I knew 
him,*' said Mr. Finzel. " I knew your brother well ; worked in the same 
tiliop witli him, slept with him, ate the same bread, drank the same drink." 
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"God gave me a faculty to be a good sugar-boiler," he 
said, when refusing the office of alderman, to which he 
had been elected ; " but no turn or talent to be a town- 
councillor."* 

The sugar-boiling faculty was so strong that for a long 
time it brought him, besides the profits of his own large 
establishment, some 10,000?. a year in royalties paid by 
other refiners for use of the vacuum pan and centrifugal vat 
for making crystals, which he had invented and patented.f 
The premises which he built in place of those bunit down 
in 1646 were constructed almost entirely of iron and stone, 
at a cost of about 250,000t 

Of the way in which the development of manufacturing 
energy has helped on the progress, both of special districts, 
and of the whole of Great Britain, we shall have numerous 
other instances in future pages. We shall also find ample 
evidence of the benefits that have resulted from the extension 
of sound views on political and commercial economy, all 
tending to the establishment of that thorough and entire 
free-trade policy which we now possess in a tolerably 
perfect shape. The free-trade battle of the Plantagenet, 
Tudor, and Stuart periods was chiefly limited to domestic 



At this the man, little thinking who his brother's *' companion '* was, ex- 
pressed the deepest interest in him, because of his knowledge of Conrad, 
and pressed for more information. At last, unable to disguise his emotions, 
the rich merchant exclaimed, *' Do yon not know me ? I am Conrad, 
your brother 1" We need not describe the joy there was in the village 
on the discovery of the lost one ; but our story would lose its point did 
we not state that, before leaving the village, Conrad Finzel had settled 
annuities on his brother and every relative he could find in the neigh- 
borhood. His personal habits were simple, without being self- 
denying. He was fond of music, and, like all his countrymen, a great 
smoker. When in Bristol, he dined usually at the Refinery, returned to 
his residenoe, which he built at great cost at Clevedon, at about four, and 
was immediately afterwards seen, regular as the day, in his Scotch .cap on 
his strong cob starting for his ride of ten miles. Except during tlie months 
of January and February he bathed regularly in the sea, near his residence, 
e^erj morning, his last bath for the winter being on Christmas Day.* 
• Pbycb, p. 6X0. t Ifeitf. 
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ground. The boldest merchant or politician never thought 
of admitting foreign traders to an equality with Englishmen 
in the English markets, by removing the heavy and arbitrary 
imposts set both upon the importation of foreign produce 
and upon the exportation of home-made or home-grown 
commodities. Few even ventured to think it wise or 
generous that all the subjects of the English Crown should 
have equal rights and privileges in trade. During several 
centuries the history of British commerce was principally a 
history of monopolies and legislative restrictions: towns 
fought with towns, trades with trades, and companies with 
companies for the possession of special powers or immu- 
nities. Each centre of manufacturing or productive industry 
and each convenient port obtained special charters from the 
Crown, and guarded them with ruinous jealousy. We have 
seen how the corporation of London sought to advance its 
trade by all sorts of arbitrary regulations, at one time 
limiting the stay of foreign merchants in the city, or its 
suburbs, to forty days, and confining them to certain parts ; 
at another, fixing the tax to be paid on every boat-load of 
fish brought into Billingsgate market ; at another, forbidding 
the Norwich clothiers to send their goods to Blackwell 
Hall ; and one conspicuous relic of the old restrictive policy 
appears in the heavy charge still made for every ton of 
coals brought into the Thames, — a famous source of city 
wealth, though a grievous injury to the poor who thus are 
forced to pay so much more for their scanty store of fuel. 
Then there were all the trading guilds of mediaeval times. 
Grocers — importers of large wares — and mercers — importers 
of small wares — leagued together for common protection a%d 
assistance, and soon every qther class of tradesman, from 
the goldsmith and the fishmonger to the tailor and the 
apothecary, had its own guild or association, of which every 
one seeking to follow the trade must be first an apprentice, 
and then a qualified member. In the early stages of 
commerce these guilds were useful in promoting good fellow- 
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ship, and forming a strong body for mutual defence, both 
in carrying on foreign trade and in resisting the encroach- 
ments of city corporations and of greedy kings and ministers 
of state. But they soon proved burdensome, and partly to 
correct them, partly to meet the altered circumstances of 
civilization, fresh associations were incorporated. Ot these 
the Society or Company of Merchant Adventurers was the 
most eminent under the Tudors. In Stuart times it was 
succeeded by a crowd of others, as the Muscovy Company 
and the Levant ^Company, the African Company and the 
Virginia Company, by far the most famous, influential and 
long-lived being the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
trading to the East Indies. But for such trading bodies, 
it may be that the vast colonial empire of Great Britain 
could never have been established. Two hundred years 
ago, few single and unprotected merchants would have dared* 
to send their slender ships over seas of which buccaneers 
or the fleets of hostile nations were masters, and none 
would have succeeded in making permanent settlements, or 
organizing durable systems of traflSc with the natives of 
distant barbarous countries. The manifest superiority, in 
these respects, of incorporated societies secured for them uni- 
versal favour, and that favour kept many of them alive long 
after they might have been dispensed with. It is only a few 
years ago that the private and trading powers of the East 
India Company were finally removed, and then only after 
half a century of zealous opposition, in which strong party- 
feeling helped to strengthen the cause of commercial justice. 

Now, however, it is generally admitted that all monopolies 
are injurious and unjust, and that there should be perfect 
equality'and freedom in all trading enterprises among the 
whole body of Englishmen. "The only beneficial care," 
said Alexander Baring, in 1808, •' that a government can 
take of commerce is, to afford it general production in time 
of war, to remove, by treaties, the restrictions of foreign 
governments iu time of peace, and cautiously to abstain 
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from any, however plausible, of its own creating. If every 
law of regulation, either of our internal or external trade, 
were repealed, with the exception of those necessary for the 
collection of revenue, it would be an undoubted benefit to 
commerce as well as to the community at large. An avowed 
system of allowing things to take their own course, and of 
not listening to the interested solicitations of one class or 
another for relief, whenever the imprudence of speculation 
has occasioned losses, would, sooner than any artificial 
remedy, reproduce that equilibrium of demand and supply 
which the ardour of gain will frequently derange, but which 
the same cause, when let alone, will as infallibly restore. 
The interference of the political regulation in these cases is 
not only a certain injury to the other classes of the com- 
munity, but generally so to that in whose favour it is exercised. 
If too much sugar be manufactured in Jamaica, or too much 
cotton in Manchester, the loss of those concerned will soon 
correct the mischief; but, if forced means are devised to 
provide for the former, a temporary increase of demand, 
which cannot be permanently secured, a recurrence to that 
natural state of fair profit which is most to be desired, is 
' artificially prevented by the very means intended for its re- 
lief. If the cotton manufacturer, on the other hand, is to 
have his imprudences relieved at the expense of those em- 
ployed on linen, silk, wool, or other materials, the injustice 
as well as impolicy of such a remedy needs no illustration. 
The interest of the State consists in the prosperity of the 
whole : it is contrary to sound policy to advance one branch 
of trade beyond its natural limits, and still more to do so at 
the expense of others ; and the only mode of ascertaining 
the limits of each is to leave them all alone." * '* I maintain," 
said another champion of free-trade, Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
in an eloquent speech delivered in the House of Commons 
on the 14th of April, 1829, '* I maintain, without fear of 

♦ Inquiry into the Caueei awl Comequence* of the Orders in Couacil 
(liOnUon, 1808 . p. 133. 
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contradiction, that the very essence of commercial and manu- 
facturing industry is freedom from legislative interference 
and legislative protection. Attempt to assist its course by 
legislative enactments, by fostering care, and you arrest its 
progress, you destroy its vigour. Unbind the shackles in 
which your unwise tenderness has confined it, permit it to 
take unrestrained its own course, expose it to the wholesome 
breezes of competition, and you give it new life, you restore 
its former vigour. Industry has been well likened to the 
hardy Alpine plant Self-sown on the mountain side, ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the seasons, it gathers strength 
in its struggles for existeuce, it shoots forth in vigour and 
in beauty. Transplanted to the rich soil of the parterre, 
tended by the fostering hand of the gardener, nursed in the 
artificial atmosphere of the forcing-glass, it grows sickly and 
enervated : its shoots are vigourless, its flowers inodorous. 
In one simple word lies the soul of industry — competition. 
The answer of the statesman and the economist to his 
sovereign, inquiring what he could do to assist the industry 
of his kingdom, was, * Let it take its own way.' Such is my 
prayer. Relieve us from the chains in which your indiscreet 
tenderness has shackled us — remove your oppressive protec- 
tion — give us the fair field, we ask, and we demand no more, 
The talent, the genius, the enterprise, the capital, the in- 
dustry of this great people will do the rest ; and England 
will not only retain, but she will take a yet more forward 
place in the race of competition for wealth and improvement, 
which, by the nature of things, she is destined to run amongst 
the nations of the world." 

Those anticipations have been fully realized. During the 
last 'quarter of a century the foreign commerce of Great 
Britain has been tripled in extent, amounting, for a popula- 
tion of thirty millions, to as much as the foreign commerce 
of France and the United States put together, with a popu- 
lation of more than seventy millions.* This has resulted 
* So the case was tersely put by Mr. Gladstone in hiB Budget speech of 
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not only from the revolution that has in recent times been 
effected by abandonment of legislative interference in the 
internal trade of the country, but also, perhaps yet more, 
from the introduction of enlightened views upon all questions 
of trade with other nations. During the last hundred years 
the advocates of free-trade have been able to shift their 



the 2nd of May, in the present year, 1866. From the same speech I cannot 
help quoting this excellent illustration of the advantages resulting from 
removal of restrictive duties. Speaking of his project for aimuUing the 
impost on foreign timber, he said : — " The duty 'on timber is a very low 
duty, and that is the best which can be said in its favour. When a thing 
is bad, the best that can be said of it is that there is very little of it In 
every other* point of view the duty on timber is as bad as it can be. To 
begin with, it is a protective duty ; to go on with, it is a duty on a raw 
material ; and lastly, it is a material of which this country stands in great 
want, which is of such vast bulk, and which has to be brought such distances, 
that to continue the duty on it is the very ess^ce and quintessence of political 
folly. The history of the consumption of timber in^his country is rather 
remarkable. In 1811 the duty on timber was high, and tlie consumption 
was 417,000 loads. At that period, certainly a most ill-omened one for 
conmiercial legislation, the duties were further raised ; and in 1814 the 
consumption had fieLllea as low as 218,000 loads. However, the growing 
wealth of the country brought about a gradual increase ; and I now pass 
over a long period of years to the year 1841. Here I will beg the House 
to observe, that every reduction of duty which has been made has been 
answered by a more than corresponding increase in the import and use of 
this great and essential material. In 1841 the consumption of foreign and 
colonial timber was 829,000 loads. At that time the duty was reduced 
as foUows : On foreign timber the duty was reduced from 56s. Qd, to 
31s. 6(2., but the duty on colonial timber was reduced from lis. Qd. to 
10s. The reduction only took place in October, 1842 ; but as early as 1843 
the consumption had risen from 829,000 loads to 1,298,000 loads. In 
1850 it had risen to 1,723,000 loads. The duty was then further reduced 
on foreign timber from 15«. down to 7«. iyd. ; and 20«. on foreign deals was 
reduced to 10s. The consequence was, that by 1859 the consumption had 
advanced from 1,723,000 loads to 2,480,000 loads. In 1860, though the 
duty was then what is called a moderate duty, we went to work again, and 
furtiier reduced the duty to what is called almost a nominal rate^ namely, 
from 10s. and 7s. 6(2. to 2«. and Is. That was the occasion when a gentle- 
man from the colonies, then member for Launceston, predicted inevitable 
ruin over the whole timber industry of New Brunswick and Canada. But 
the consequence has been that the consumption, which was in 1859 
2,480,000 loads, has actually increased more than 50 per cent, in those six 
years, being now 3,700,000 loads. I tliink we have now only to complete 
the work by setting that trade entirely free." 



A ^ 
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battle-ground ; and the transparent wisdom, of their argu- 
ments has already gone far to remove all restrictions upon 
our commercial dealings with foreign countries. We have 
now found out that, if free trade is greatly to the advantage 
of every subject of the English commonwealth, it is no less 
advantageous to England at large and to every other 
member of the commonwealth of nations. This is chiefly 
due to the teaching of the political economists, most of all 
to the excellent doctrines set forth by Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, and by David Ricardo 
in the Principles of Political Economy and Taxationy which 
appeared in 1817. Practical statesmen and practical mer- 
chants, like Baring and Thomson, soon saw the force of those 
doctrines, and ably supported them. In 1820 the leading 
merchants of London took a memorable step, in which they 
were quickly followed by the merchants of nearly all the other 
great towns in the country, in petitioning Parliament for 
the abolition of all protective duties on articles of trade of 
alien nations. " Foreign commerce," it was urged by them, 
" is eminently conducive to the wealth and prosperity of a 
country, by enabling it to import the commodities for which 
the soil, climate, capital, and industry of other countries are 
best fitted, and to export, in payment, those articles for 
which its own situation is better adapted. Freedom from 
restraint is calculated to give the utmost extension to foreign 
trade and the best direction to the capital and industry of 
the country. The maxim of buying in the cheapest market 
and selling in the dearest, which regulates every merchant 
in his individual dealings, is strictly applicable, as the best 
rule for the trade of the whole nation. A policy founded on 
these principles would render the commerce of the world an 
interchange of mutual advantages, and diffuse an increase of 
wealth and enjoyments among the inhabitants of each state. 
Unfortunately, a policy the very reverse of this has been and 
is, more or less, adopted and acted upon by the government 
of this and every other country ; each trying to exclude the 
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productions of the others, with the specious and well-meant 
design of encouraging its own productions ; thus inflicting 
on the bulk of its subjects, who are consumers, the necessity 
of submitting to privations in the quantity or quality of com- 
modities, and thus rendering what ought to be the source of 
mutual benefit and of harmony among states a constantly 
recurring occasion of jealousy and hostility. Nothing would 
tend more to counteract the commercial hostility of foreign 
states than the adoption of .a more enlightened and a more 
conciliatory policy on the part of this country. And al- 
though, as a matter of diplomacy, it may sometimes answer 
to hold out the removal of particular prohibitions or high 
duties, as depending upon corresponding concessions by 
other states in our favour, it does not follow that we should 
maintain our restrictions in cases where the desired conces- 
sions on their part cannot be obtained. Our restrictions 
would not be the less prejudicial to our capital and industry, 
because other governments persisted in preserving impolitic 
regulations; and, upon the whole, the most liberal would 
prove to be the most politic course on such occasions."* 

In the generation and a half that has elapsed since the 
preparation of that document, the views therein advocated 
have been steadily gaining ground, producing wonderful ad- 
vantage both to the commerce of the country, and, through 
its commerce, to every one of its subjects. 

* McCuLLOCH, Commert^ an excellent article contributed to the Library 
of Useful Knowledge (London, 1831-1833), pp. 68, 69. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SOME MERCHANTS OF LIVERPOOL; ESPECIALLT THOMAS 
JOHNSON, BRYAN BLUNDELL, ARTHUR AND BENJAMIN . 
HEYWOOD, AND THOMAS BENTLEY. 

[1600—1800.] 

For six centuries before the introduction of that traffic with 
America which has been the chief promoter of the wealth 
of modern Lancashire, Liverpool had some sort qf a com- 
mercial history. Founded in Anglo-Saxon times, it had a 
well-fortified castle under William the Conqueror, and by a 
charter issued in 1173, Henry the Second ordered that the 
whole estuary of the Mersey should be for ever a seaport to 
which the men of ' Lyrpole,' on either side of the water, 
might come and return, freely and without obstruction, witli 
their ships and merchandize.* That charter was confirmed 
by King John in 1207, and in 1229 Henry the Third /nade 
Liverpool a free borough, with a merchants' guild and house, 
and like liberties of tollage, passage, stallage, and customs to 
those enjoyed by the burgesses pf London, Bristol, Hull, an^ 
other towns ; no strangers being allowed to trade or settle in 
the town without sanction from the municipal authorities.f 

At that time, and for long afterwards, however, Liverpool 
was one of the smallest chartered towns in England, the 
largest being small enough. In 1272 there were in it, it 
was reported, a hundred and sixty eight houses ;$ and in 

* Baines, Lancaihiret vol. ii, p. 57. f Ibid., p. 59. X ^^^ 
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1338, when all England furnished seven hundred vessels, with 
fourteen thousand mariners, for the prosecution of Edward the 
Third's war with France, only a single ship, if ship it could 
be called, and half-a-dozen sailors came from Liverpool.* 
In 1565, when Stow wrote his Survey, there were in the har- 
bour twelve ships, with an aggregate burthen of 223 tons, 
and seventy-five men to guide them. All these sailors, how- 
ever, can hardly have belonged to Liverpool. Its entire 
population numbered only six hundred and ninety, occupy- 
ing a hundred and thirty-eight houses, scattered over seven 
streets.! Liverpool was thus actually smaller than it had 
been in 1278. But even then it was beginning to be 
known as a haunt of commerce. In 1524, before Stow 
was born, Leland declared that there was *good mer- 
chandize at Lyrpole: much Irish yarn that Manchester 
men do buy is there, and Irish merchants come much thither 
as to a good haven.'J And Camden, writing in 1586, calls 
this Hb« most convenient and most frequented passage 
to Ireland.'§ It was Humphrey Brooke, a merchant of 
Liverpool, who, two years later, gave to Queen Elizabeth's 
ministers the first intimation of the coming of the Spanish 
Armada ; he having, he said, * departed out of Saint John 
de Luc, in France, the day after the fleet set sail.'|| 
, Perhaps Humphrey Brooke was not the only Liverpool 
merchant Who went on trading expeditions to the Continent ; 
but t^e chief commerce of the town was still with Ireland. 
In former times Chester had been tUe principal market for 
Irish traders. Thither came the merchants of Dublin, 
. Progheda, Dundalk, Newry, Carlingford, and Waterford, 

* London sent 25 ships with C62 men ; Bristol, 24 shipa and 600 men ; 
HuU, 16 ships and 466 men ; Portsmouth, 5 abips and 96 men. 

t Chapel Street. Bank (now Water; Street, Tithebarn (now Moor) Street, 
Oastlo Street, Dale Street, Juggler (now High) Street, and Peppurd (now 
Old-hall J Street. One of the houses in Castle Street was let for 4Z. a-year. 
and two others were sold for lOZ. — ^Srow, cited by Baines. Lancashire, p. 69. 

X L£LAin>, Itinerary, vol. vii, p. 44. § Camden, Britannia. 

U British Museum, llarleian MS., No. clxxxvi, p. 88. 
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with little shiploads of flax and provisions, to be exchanged 
for English and foreign manufactures. But as the'ships grew 
larger and more numerous, the Dee became less navigable. 
Therefore the Chester merchants began to use Liverpool as 
their port, and, in consideration of the benefits derived from 
their patronage, soon claimed a sort of lordship over it. 
This relationship, at first helpful to the new town, soon 
proved irksome. Endless disputes arose between fhe traders 
of the two ports, and step by step the younger obtained its 
coveted freedom. In 1584, through the influence of the 
Lord Derby of that time, certain old privileges conferred on 
the merchant adventurers of Chester — which gave them a 
right to exclude from trade with Spain and Portugal all 
retail dealers who did not pay them a tax of twenty-five pei: 
cent on all their imports — were withdrawn.* As late as 
1602, however, the Chester people asserted that 'the town 
of Liverpool was but a creek of the port of Chester, and had 
always used to send their shipping to the port of Chester ;'t 
and its emancipation was not even complete in 1626, when a 
new charter, making it a city, with James Strange, Lord 
Stanley, for its first Mayor, was conferred by needy Charles 
the FirstJ 

In 1634, Humphrey Chetham, the great merchant of old 
Manchester, when ordered to collect 498Z. as ship money 
from the whole county of Lancaster, levied only 15Z. fi'om 
Liverpool, it being * poor and, as it were, a-begging,' while 
Chester was made to contribute a round sum of lOOZ. But 
the foundations of its immense trade had already been laid. 
It was the chief market in the north-west quarter of England 
for the woollen, linen, and cotton goods brought from Man- 
chester, EoItoD, Bury, Rochdale, Blackburn, and other towns 
in the South Lancaslyre dktricts ; from Kendal in Westmore- 
land, and from Wakefield, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, and other 
parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Good stores of cut- 

* Thomas Baines, History of Liverpool, (Liverpool. 1852), p. 246. 
t Baisis, Lancashire, vol. ii., pp. 73, 74. X 1^^^- 
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lery and hardware were brought to it from Gloucester, 
Sheffield, Rotherham, Birmingham, and Walsall, with a large 
proportion of the little iron at that time procured from the 
mines in Sussex and the Forest of Dean. Larger quanti- 
ties of iron were imported, chiefly by Liverpool merchants, 
from Biscay, in those days the most famous iron district in 
Europe ; but the staple import of Liverpool was Irish flax.* 
In carryii^g these commodities to and fro, the townsmen 
found in 1618 employment for four-and-twenty ships, just 
twice as many as Stow had noted half a century before.! 

Another half century found Liverpool one of the most 
promising towns in England. The Irish rebellion of 1641 
led to the settling in it of a useful colony of Irish Protest- 
ants, and the plague and fire of London in 1665 and 1666 
brought it further and greater assistance by encouraging 
many influential merchants, driven out of the capital, to carry 
their wealth and experience to the hopeful town in the 
north.J Favoured by Cromwell as the best highway to Ire- 
land, and made of political importance by the great share 
taken by its leading men in the Commonwealth strife, it had 
the great good fortune of being directed by an excellent lord 
of the manor. 'It is of late,' wrote one who visited the 
town in 1673, ' at the great charge and industry of the 
family of the Moores, of Bank Hall, which family for some 
hundreds of years have had a large property therein, and at 
present combine chief lords and owners of the greatest share 
thereof, having divers streets that bear their name, entirely of 
their inheritance, wliich hath so enlarged the town, that its 
church, though large and good, is not enough to hold its 
inhabitants, which are many ; amongst whom are divers 
eminent merchants and tradesmen, whose trade and traffic, 
especially into the West Indies, mafces itiamous, its situation 

* For a more detailed account of Liverpool commerce iu the sixteenth 
century, see Baikes, Liverpool, chapter viii. 

t Baines, Lancashire, vol. ii., p. 74. 

X The Moore Renialt edited for the Chetham Society by Mr. Thomas 
Heywood (Manchester, 1847), pp. 76. 77. 
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affording in great plenty, and at reasonabler rates than in 
most parts of England, such exported commodities as are 
proper for the West Indies, as likewise a quicker return for 
such imported commodities, by reason of the sugar-bakers 
and great manufactures of cotton in the adjacent parts ; and 
the rather for that it is found to be the convenientest passage 
to Ireland and divers considerable counties of England with 
which they have intercourse of traffic. Here is now erecting, at 
the public charges, a famous town-house, placed on pillars and 
arches of hewn stone, and underneath is the public exchange, 
for the merchants. It hath a very considerable market on 
Saturdays for all sorts of provisions and divers commodities, 
which are bought by the merchants, and hence transported 
as aforesaid/* 

The * chief lord and owner ' to whom Liverpool owed so 
much of its improvement at this time was Edward Moore, 
son of Colonel John Moore, notorious in Commonwealth times, 
and representative of one of the oldest and most honourable 
families in Lancashire, whose members were through four 
centuries and a half the prmcipal landowners of Liverpool. 
He died in 1678, about five-and-fifty years of age. The 
fiiU description of his property in Liverpool — that is, of 
nearly the whole town — which he drew up in 1665 for the 
guidance of his son and heir,t aided by a curious old picture 
of Liverpool drawn at about this time, ^ves a very fair notion 
of the appearance and condition of the town towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

The Liverpool of two hundred years ago did not cover 
one fiftieth of the area of the modern town, and in that fiftieth 
there was room for pleasant gardens and wide, strangling 
fields. At the left-hand comer, looking at it from the banks 
of the Mersey, was the venerable Chapel of our Lady and 
Saint Nicholas, serving as parish church, with the school-house 
abutting it on the water's edge : and yet further to the left, 

♦ Blome, Britannia (London, 1673). 
t Moore BentaL 
VOL. II. D 
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separated from it by open fields, and far beyond the limits of 
the picture, was Old Hall, the residence of the Moores. Od 
the extreme right was the ancient castle, long since de* 
stroyed ; and at some distance inland, adjoining Dale Street, 
stood Crosse Hall, the abode of one of the oldest and 
worthiest Liverpool families. At the other end of Dale 
Street, by the river side, and in the centre of the sketch, 
were the only two other large buildings then existing, the 
old Custom House on the right-hand side, and the old 
Tower on the left. Dale Street and Castle Street, which 
ran from the corner of Chapel Street to the old Castle, were 
then, 88 now, the busiest parts of Liverpool. In Castle 
Street, Moore had a horse mill. '' God bless it," he said to 
his son ; " a thing of great concernment to your estate.** * 
Then he had a windmill of equal value in Dale Street ; t 
and hard by was the Sugar House Clo«ie. *'This croft 
stands on the left-hand side of Dale Street, and fronts the 
street for some twenty-seven yards. I call It the Sugar 
House Close because one Mr. Smith, a great sugar-baker of 
London, a man, as report says, worth 40,000^., came from 
London on purpose to treat with me, and according to agree- 
ment he is to build all the front, twenty-seven yards, a 
stately house of good hewn stone, four storeys high, and then 
to go through the same building with a large entry, and 
there, on the back side, to erect a house for boiling and 
drying sugar, otherwise called a sugar-baker's house. The * 
pile of building must be ibrty foot square. Then he is to 
encompass all his ground with a brick wall round. If this 
be once done, it will bring a trade of at least 40,0002. a year 
from the Barbadoes, which formerly this town never knew. 
This house, it is thought, will cost at least 1,400/." X 

Liverpool had no other building as large as that ; but 
there were others that gave promise of fiiture prosperity. 
The chief house in Castle Street belonged to Bailie Johnson, 
" one of the hardest men of the town," as Moore called him. 

• Moore RaUal, p. 51. f If>id., p. 68. % Ibid., pp. 77, 78. 
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" He bought this without my consent," he adds, " and at last, 
for AOL, I admitted him tenant, and charged him two lives. 
But within less than a year, I, making Phoenix Street, had 
occasion to use the little close which is now Widow Greton's 
back side, and he had the impudence to demand 601. of me 
fur that, when, in truth, it was worth but 10 shillings per 
annum, and the whole tenement was at least 18/. a-year 
which I let him have for 40/. Thus you may see that you 
must expect no mercy from such rogues ; and therefore, in 
the name of God, make the best you can of your own. Re- 
member," the document proceeds, in terms very indicative of 
the old landowner's forethought and perception of the real 
basis of Liverpool greatness, " there belongs a great close to 
this house, lying in Dale Street, which runs down to the 
Pool. If ever the Pool shall be cut so as shipping shall 
come up on the back of the town," — as long since it has 
done, in the noblest series of docks ever constructed, — 
** then this will be a most especial place to make a street, 
the only piece of land you have. I charge you never lease 
it again, but reserve it for a street This house in Castle 
Street of itself is worth 130/., and the land in the fields 
100/., and the barn and close in Dale Street, all worth no- 
body knows what." * Moore was fully alive to the value of 
those parts of the town which have since been converted into 
docks, and their approaches. In Pool Lane, at the back of 
Bailie Johnson's house, were four closes. "These," said 
Moore, ** may be the greatest concern you have in England ; 
for if the Pool be made navigable, the shipping must lie all 
along those closes, and the trade will be all in them for the 
whole town. You may have building there worth far more 
than 20,000/., if God send peace and prosper trade." t 

Peace was sent, and trade advanced even more rapidly 
than the old landowner expected, but not as much to the 
advantage of his descendants as he wished. The most clear- 
headed and enterprising man, and the man who, though he 

• Moore Rental, pp. 47. 48. f Ibid., pp. 80, 81. 
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did not much for himself, did most for the welfare of Liver- 
pool, was Thomas Johnson, son of the Bailie Johnson who 
had gained possession of the house in Castle Street contrary 
to the wishes of Edward Moore. 

We know little of the younger man's private history ; of 
his father's we know next to nothing. Bom at Bedford, 
somewhere near the year 1620, Thomas Johnson the elder is 
supposed to have gone to Liverpool, when he was fifteen or 
twenty years old, and there to have applied himself to trade. 
He grew rich and influential. In 1659 he was councilman, 
in 1663 he was Baihff, and in 1670 Mayor. In 1677 he re- 
fused to take the oaths prescribed by Charles the Second's 
new charter, and therefore had to retire fron the civic 
government ; and on a motion for his readmission, in 1683, he 
wa* declared ineligible. A fresh charter, obtained from 
William the Third, in 1695, enabled him to take office again, 
and in October of that year he served as Mayor for fifteen 
days, soon resigning the post in honour of his son.* 

That son was born between 1650 and 1660. In 1689 he 
held the office of Bailiff, and in 1695, when he succeeded his 
father as Mayor, he had come to be concerned in all the 
municipal affairs of Liverpool. He was also, even then, one 
of the leading merchants of the town, conspicuous among a 
little company of men, famous and influential in their day. 
The oldest of all was Richard Percival, Bailiff in 1651, 
Mayor in 1658, and for more than fifty years one of the 
most successful tradesmen of Liverpool. A zealous Puritan, 
he had aided Cromwell's soldiers with shipping — doubtless in 
other ways as well ; and before his death, in 1700, at the 
age of eighty-four, had amassed a large fortune, to be yet 
farther increased by his son, also a Richard and a merchant, 
and wasted by his grandsons. Then there were William 

♦ Moore liental, pp. 132, 143. 144 ; The Norris Papers, also edited for the 
Clietlium Society by Mr. Hey wood (Manchester, 1846), p. 48. For the 
valuable details contained in these volumes, as also for much help, privately 
pvcn, towards an understanding of the commerce of old Liverpool, I am 
much iudebted to Mr. Heywood. 
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Clayton, Mayor during Johnson's bailiiiBhip in 1689, and his 
senior by about a dozen years, the greatest Liverpool ship- 
owner under Charles the Second, and proprietor of the oldest 
sugar refinery in Liverpool, built in Sugar House Close in 
1676 ; William Cleveland, one of Johnson's most intimate 
friends; and Richard Houghton, his associate in trade, and 
his constant opponent in politics. 

More memorable than most of these were the Norrlses, sons 
of a Thomas Norris, who with his father and brother took 
a chief part in defending the royalist cause in Lancashire 
during the Civil Wars. He married a very remarkable 
woman, Katherine Garway, daughter of the Sir Henry 
Garway who was Governor of the Levant Company, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1639, and a stout champion of Charles 
the First all through the time of his troubles. Thomas 
and Katherine Norris had seven sons, four of them men 
of mark. Thomas, the eldest, was mof e of a country gentle- 
man than a merchant He was one of the members sent 
by Liverpool to the Convention Parliament of 1688, and 
t4) him is chiefly attributed the merit of having obtained 
from William the Third the charter of 1695, renewing the 
liberties, and greatly advancing the interests, of Liverpool. 
His brother Willam had 'his own fortune to make, and there- 
fore lived a more eventfiil life. He succeeded his brother as 
Member of Parliament in 1695 ; and in 1699, in conse- 
quence of his connection with the Garways, he was sent by the 
English East India Company as ambassador to Aurung- 
zebe, with instructions to do his best towards advancing the 
interests of his employers and damaging the position of the 
other companies trading in the east. Edward, a younger 
brother, went as his secretaiy. William failed in his misson, 
and died of overwork ; but the journey was in some respects 
profitable. Edward came home in 1701 with a richly-laden 
vessel, containing 60,000 rupees' worth of property belonging 
to the Company, and treasure amassed by his brother to the 
amount of 87,000 more rupees. After that he seems to have 
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settled down as a Liverpool merchant, Member of Parlia- 
ment, and municipal reformer. But of all the brothers the 
most active in Liverpool matters was Richard, the youngest 
Ten or twelve years younger than Thomas Johnson, and his 
close friend through life, he was Bailiff in 1695, Mayor in 
1700, Member of Parliament from 1708 to 1711, and Sheriff 
of Lancashire in 1718* 

Half our knowledge of Johnson's history is derived from 
the extant correspondence between him and Eichard Norris, 
It covers only five or six years, beginning with the autumn 
of 1 700 ; but those five or six years were the most important 
in Johnson's life, and began a new stage in the history of 
Liverpool. 

From the first letter we learn that Johnson was in London 
in November, 1700, busied about all sorts of trade concerns, 
but chiefly, as it seems, about a great cheese squabble of that 
time. About the y€#r 1644 trade in cheese had become 
important in Liverpool, shipments of it being made thenoe 
to all parts of Europe as well as to the colonies in the New 
World. Soon the members 'of the corporation, anxious to 
fill their exchequer, levied town and port dues, amounting 
to sixteen pence a ton on all cheese shipped in the Mersey. 
Against this heavy charge the cheesemongers of London 
petitioned King and Parliament, and on account of it did 
their bfst to prevent the granting of William the Third's 
charter in 1695, In that year, also, the Lord Mayor of 
London wrote to the Liverpool corporation, urging a more 
moderate assessment. But the town authorities were reso» 
lute. They made answer that " they had 1,000?. to spend, 
and the cheesemongers might take their course at law ;" and 
they were as good as their word, save that they did not 
sufier the law to take its course. Litigation lasted till 1700, 
and then an Exchequer judgment being against them, no one 
was able for some time to serve a process on the corporation, 

* Norris Papers, pussim ; Bbcce, Annals of the EoMt India Company, 
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' by reason of the menaces to any that should serve them 
with it ; and being at length served on them by an attorney 
of the town, they caused him to be suspended of his practice 
in their town, and forced him to send for a maifidam'us to he 
restored.' The suit was not ended till the autumn of 1700, 
when Johnson came to assist in the transaction.* 

He left London at the end of November. '* I am ill wearied 
of this place," he wrote to Norris on the 14th ; " but being 
daily in expectation of oak stays me. I do not find that the 
death of the King of Spain makes any alteration in trade. 
Oils by little and little are advanced. I suppose ere this 
Mr. Clayton hath his tobaoco."t 

In buying cheese, oil, and timber for the Irish and north 
of England markets, and in procuring tobacco from Virginia 
for sale both at home and on the .Continent, JohnaMi fimnd 
plenty of emgloyment in Liverpool. But the zeal thai he 
showed on behalf of all local ooncemS| induced his townsmen. 
to keep him often out of it. In December, 170l, he was 
elected Member of Parliament in succession tb Sir William 
Norris,^ William Uayton bemg his fellow member, and he 
held his seat in three successive Parliaments, until the year 
1721. . ' 

All through his Parliamentary career he acted honestly 
and with dignity, erring often, perhaps, in showing too 
much devotion to the interests of his own town and similar 
centres of new and rapidly improving commerce, but doing 
his best to promote the general welfare of the country and 
secure for it an honourable place among tfie nations of 
Europe. During twenty years he voted steadily with the 
Whigs, save on one occasion, when their participation in an 
especially flagrant job compelled him to add his weight to 
the opjx>6ition raised by the Torie8.§ From first to last he 
seems to have held aloof, as far as he was able, from the 
jealousies and selfishnesses then rife in Court and Govern- 

* Norris Papers, p. 30. % Bid,, p. 74. 

t Ibid,, p. 49. < § Jhid,, p. 100. 
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raent " The^ contending parties," he said in one le^r. 
written on the eve of Queen Anne's acce^on," " naake tiie 
kincrdora uneasy. We are sure an unhappy people, ai^ 
pun^ly occds oned hy the pride of ambitious men.'* *^ XheTf 
is no pitching up good husbandry," we read in another . 
**all the managers are agreed, some to keep plaoes aod 
some to get new. The poor country hath lost all her frietKis. 
To see how men are dianged is worth observation. "'T '* I 
am troubled," he wrote, a few months later, too angr'^y ^'^ 
eJLpress himself logically, although his meaning is clesur, *^ 1 
am troubled to see men that I know made the greatest noise 
about their constitution and the hardships of the people of 
England — and now these people can do anything. Here ii^ 
a gU>oray change in men, but no more than I e&pected ; I 
tkink I told you so before, I find it more and more every 
day."J •* God help the country," we read once more ; ** we 
.are but in a miserably condition. God Almighty open the 
ey6l and hearts of the Commons, that they may be able to 
discern and know who are for the interest of their country ; 
nothing but pride reigns amongst these courtiers."§ Thus 
thiidving, Johnson appears to have steadily voted, and spoken 
when nteil arose, on behalf of the national honour. A 
liberal himself, all we know of his movements in the House 
of Couiinous shows him to have been a constant advocate of 
civil and religious hberty. '* I hop^ I shall be able to 
answer anytliing that may Be alleged against me," he said, 
in n^ply to some who accused him of lukewarmness in his 
adviHViey of toleration for dissenters, " and do heartily wish 
all men's votes wei^ this sessions printed, that gentlemen 
would be Kilter able to judge," || 

AUmt his work in Parliament, however, we have very 
little information. It is probable tliat he took no prominent 
\^\n in tl\o discussion of the general business of the nation. 
It was hardly expected tlmt he should do so. The welfare 

• .Von.V /\,|^ p. 78. t Ibnl, p. 80. t Hid., p. 103. 

^ llHiL \x 124, p m^^^ p. gQ 
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( the State was left much more in the hands of the sove- 
eign and his ministers than would now-ardays be thought 
(lossible, and for approval of thdr measures they looked far 
more to peers and county members than to the delegates of 
feowns and cities. Least of all were the representatives of 
new ports and centres of commercial and industrial life 
supposed to trouble themselves about general politics. They 
were sent to look after the special interests of the class that 
elected them, and according to their success therein they 
were praised or blamed. No man, viewed in this light, 
could be more praiseworthy than Thomas Johnson. An 
active merchant and a devoted firiend to his native town, he 
made it his chief business to promote the commercial and 
municipal importance of Liverpool. And he did this won- 
derfully well, both by his speech and vote in Parliament and 
by the personal assistance and advice that he gave on all 
points of local interest ''I long to be amongst you," he . 
said, in a letter to Norris, dated March, 1702; *' but the 
land tax and salt prevents ma"* 

Salt, from the (xheshire mines, was already taking an 
important place in Liverpool commerce, and Johnson had to 
labour at protecting it from the heavy taxation by which the 
Government, for the furtherance of its foreign warfare under 
Marlborough, obtained money from the trading towns, just 
as it appropriated m^^ch of the whole country's watlth by 
means of land taxes as heavy. The national debt was then 
a new and mistrusted institution. '' When upon the Revolu- 
tion," says Davenant, the financial critic of the time, " the 
Parliament fell most willingly into the war, as a thing made 
absolutely necessary by the enemy, espousing King James's 
interest, the first branch of our expense was carried on in 
the common mode of levying taxes, and the money required 
for every year's expense was raised and paid within the year. 
The nation was rich, trade prodigiously great, paper credit 
ran high, and the goldsmiths in Lombard Street commanded 

• Norris Papers, p. 90. 
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immensa ^sums. Land-taxes, polls, additional duties of 
customs, excises, and the like, were the ways and means by 
which these things were dobe." It was certainly better for 
each season to meet its own expenses than for the wealth of 
the future to be forestalled ; but in the struggle for money, 
it was natural that each class of the community should strive 
to get the chief burthen laid upon its neighbours. Therefore 
Johnson argued for as low an excise as possible on salt 

But tobacco was at that time the chief staple of Liverpool ; 
and Johnson took much greater interest in the mode and 
extent of its taxation. In the ten years from 1700 to 1709, 
the average annual importation of this commodity from 
Virginia amounted to 12,880 tons, 7,857 tons for re-ship- 
ment to other countries, and 5,023 tons, about two-thirds of 
the quantity now used by a population thrice as large, for 
home consumption * Half the shipping and a great deal 
more than half the wealth of Liverpool were engaged in the 
trade.t 

No other town in England had so large a share in it ; while 
perhaps no other merchant was as energetic and influential 
as Thomas Johnson. He used his influence and showed his 
energy in ways very characteristic of the times. Great 
jealousy, it seems, was felt by the traders of other ports at 
the rapid growth of Liverpool. This jealousy led to the 
careful showing up of practices that trould be very blame- 
worthy were they not almost universally adopted a century 
and a half ago. Even now-a-days tender-conscienced and 
strictly honourable people see no harm in smuggling. 
Under Queen Anne and the early Georges, nobody, save 
Ministers and excisemen, and they only where private inte- 
rests did not clash with public duties, had any scruples about 
it. ' The commercial classes resented the determination of 
men like Robert Walpole to lay the whole burden of taxation 
upon manufactured and imported goods, to the relief of land 
and agricultural produce. Hence the merchants of Liver- 

♦ Cbaix, vol iL, p. 159» t Norri% Papers, p. 81. 
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pool united in a wholesale system of smuggling, and thereby 
mulcted the Exchequer of very' large sums of money. The 
fraud — if that can be called a fraud in which none but a very 
few whose honesty was far in advance of their times saw 
anything fraudulent — was practised in two waysi Whenever 
it could be done, tobacco was brought slily into the kingdom, 
without paying any duty at all. When that was not possible 
remission of duty was claimed for great quantities, on the 
plea that it was damaged and unmarketable. We are not 
enlightened as to the precise modes of peculation resorted 
to, but it is clear that peculations of all sorts were easy, so 
long as Members of Parliament, acting for their coi^porations, 
had the appointment of all local custom-house officers. 
There can be no doubt that most of the officers were parties 
to the objectionable practices ; and those who would not act 
with the merchants had to be hood-winked. "Good sir," 
wrote Johnson to Norris on one occasion, 'Mnanage this 
thing prudently, so as not to be played with ; for if such a 
thing come to the custom-house officers' ears, it will destroy 
us."* 

Johnson made no secret, among friends at any rate, of his 
participation in the business. It was the cause of frequent 
dispute between him and his fellow-member, William Clayton, 
who, though as great a smuggler as the rest, decried it for 
the sake of gaining influence with the Ministry. He pro- 
fessed to be specially anxious that all casks of tobacco intended 
for the foreign market, nearly two-thirds of the whole supply, 
should be sent out just as they were imported, * without 
alteration in the cask, mark, or number,' so as to prevent 
any tampering with the contents, or any fictitious claiming 
of abatement on account of damage. " I told him all our 
allowances were at an end, if one such practice was on foot," 
wrote Johnson to his friend ; " and then where was our trade ? 
We might have one such as the country would admit of 
but we could not expect to supply those parts we now do."t 
♦ NorrU Papers, p. 82. t ifewi, p. 81. 
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Tluit was in the spring of 1 702. In October, while John- 
son wa» in Liverpool, two fresh custom-house officers were 
sent down from London to look after the local inspectors, 
and see that the public interests were cared for. " They put 
all the Pill-garlics into a cold sweat," writes Peter Hall, John- 
son's brother-in-law. Johnson and some eight or ten others, 
however, took them in hand, "and continued a very sharp 
dispute about the nature of tobacco, especially such as de- 
served damage. They said they would not allow in any 
that was damaged before brought into this country, as house- 
burnt, sea-burnt, chaff, etc. With much ado we have brought 
them tolerably to stand on their feet, and hope in a few days 
to learn them to go." And a week later he adds, in terms 
that make us suspect something like bribery had been used, 
" We have now clearly gained our point with the surveyors, 
who are honest, rational, and ingenuous men. They were 
big with expectation at first, and treated us, as they believed 
us to be, robbers ; but our light now shines in darkness, and 
there is not one word to be believed that was spoken by the 
poor devils. They declare that they find us to be an honest, 
industrious people, and that we deserve encouragement. 
They have looked at several of Mr. Johnson's hogsheads, 
who was chiefly complained against, and find everything in 
our favour."* But the surveyors seem not to have spoken 
quite as favourably in London as they bad done in Liverpool. 
Johnson says that they went about gossiping against the 
persons who had just entertained them, alleging that * Mr. 
Houghton had a fine house, and kept good wine, but we all 
lived frugally ;' that ' Mr. Clayton had a fine house, but it 
was not furnished,' and the like. "Now I suppose these 
gentlemen thought we did not make enough of them," says 
Johnson. " When they come again we shall know better 
how to deal with them. We are sadly envied, God knows, 
especially the tobacco trade at home and abroad."! 

There was some excuse for the envy felt by strangers at the 

• Norri9 Papers, pp. 99, 100. f ^'d., p. 114. 
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prosperous trade of Liverpool ; but it would be tedious to 
track the whole history of Johnson's share, croolbed' and 
straightforward, in its promotion. There is more to interest 
us in the share he took in all the local improvements 
made necessary by the growth of commerce in the town. 
"Sir," he said, in a letter to Norris, dated the 17th of 
March, 1702, '* I am told Mr. Mayor continues to alter the 
corn-mari^et. With submission, I think Castle Street is the 
properest place for it ; the stones are there laid, and there's 
room enough to unload the carts. Methinks it's against the 
interests of the corporation to draw all the market to a 
beggarly part of the town. I would propose, and I hope it 
will look fair, that the butchers be at the new market ; the 
butter, cheese, and poultry about the 'Change, as the butchers 
were ; the corn-market as formerly ; the yam-market, dioe- 
market, and potatoes at the White Cross."* " I think a 
handsome square might be made very well," he wrote, five 
years later, on the 5th of April, 1707, when there was dis- 
cussion as to what should be done with a piece of vacant 
ground adjoining Castle Street ; " but then you should let it 
to people that would build good houses and make them uni- 
form ; and as the custom is here not to let to any that 
open shops, I do hope it may be built by merchants, or such 
private families. This would be a mighty ornament to 
the town."t Therefore Saint Peter s Square was built on 
part of the site of the old Castle, with handsome dwelling- 
places that were in time replaced by shops and warehouses 
when that part of Liverpool came to be used exclusively for 
business purposes. 

Liverpool Castle, after some five centuries of substantial 
existence, having proved a disagreeable stronghold of the 
Commonwealth cause, had been partly demolished, soon after 
his accession, by Charles the Second. For some thirty years 
the bare walls, half broken down, were left standing, until 
the ruins ceased to be even picturesque. Then, near the 
♦ KorrU Papers, p. 80. f Ibid., p. 159. 
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end of the seventeenth century, it was resolved to clear the 
groimd altogether, and put it to practical use. Many influential 
men,' Thomas Johnson among them, were anxious to build on 
it a church. In 1699 they petitioned Parliament for leave to 
make Liverpool an independent parish, with a Parish Church 
in addition to the old Chapel of Saint Nicholas and our Lady^ 
till then its only place of worship. " Liverpool was formerly 
a fishing village," they urged; " but has now the third 
part of the trade of England, and pays upwards of 50,000Z. 
per annum to the King. And by reason of such increase 
many new streets are built and still in building ; and many 
gentiemen's sons, of the counties of Lancaster, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Stafibrdshire, Cheshire, and North Wales, are 
put apprentices in the town. And there being but one 
chapel, which doth not contain one-half of our inhabitants, 
in the summer — upon pretence of going to the Parish Church, 
which is two long miles, and there being a village," appa- 
rently Kirkdale, " in the way — they drink in the said village, 
by which and otherwise many youths and sundry families 
are ruined. Therefore it is hoped the Bill may pass, being 
to promote the service of God."* The Bill did pass, and 
the building of Saint Peter's Church was begun as soon 
as possible, no one taking greater interest in the work, 
or helping it on more, than Johnson. "Good sir," he 
wrote to Norris, at the end of 1701, almost as soon as he 
had proceeded to London to commence his parliamentary 
duties, " forward the raising money for the church in time. 
It is a shame,"t — a shame, we presume, that people did not 
subscribe quickly enough. " Our new church goes on well," 
he wrote in June, 1713 ; " we now agree to seat it with oak."t 
And in the September following we find him writing to 
Norris : '* Please to inquire what we can have your black and 
white marble for per stoop or yard, proper to lay in the 
chancel. We shall want as much as will lay about forty 
yards. But we would know the charge before we engage, 

♦ Moore EeiUal, p. 77. t JWd., p. 77. % Ibid,, p. 128. 
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lest it be too large for us. We have ordered the black flag 
from the Isle of Man to lay the aisles with ; it will be much 
better than our common flags."* There are oth^r notes 
extant, showing what deep interest Johnson took in the 
building of his Parish Church. 

At the same time he was interested in other building of 
much more commercial importance. This was the construc- 
tion of the Old Dock, the oldest dock in the kingdom. To- 
wards the improvement of the shipping capabilities of Liver- 
pool all its intelligent traders had been striving for many 
years past. In 1694 Thomas Patten, of Bank Hall, Warring- 
ton, a merchant of some note in his day, widened the Mersey 
atfd made it passable from Euncurn to Warrington. "Since 
I made the river navigable to Warrington," he wrote in 
1701, " there have been sent to and from Liverpool 2,000 
tons of goods a year, and I believe as much by land, which 
if the river above Warrington were cleared of wears, would 
all go by water ; for the river to Manchester is very capable 
of being made navigable at a very small charga And this 
would encourage the tradesmen in Manchester, Stockport, 
Macclesfield, Congleton, Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, and some 
parts of Yorkshire and Stafibrdshire to come to Liverpool 
and buy their goods, instead of going to Chester, Bristol, or 
London. The carriage would be easy and cheap. I think 
'it would nearly double the trade of Liverpool."t 

The trade of Liverpool has been a good deal more than 
doubled thereby. But much more important than these plans 
for the improvement of inland n^ivigation were the measures 
by which sea traffic was advanced. The insufficiency of the 
Mersey as a harbour for shipping was a chief cause of the 
insignificance of Liverpool down to Johnson's time. The 
Th^unes, without any artificial appliances, afibrded a safe 
resting-place for all the ships that needed to come to London ; 
Bristol had the junction of the Avon and the Frome, and 
Plymouth its excellent bay ; Hull the basin of the Humber 

* NarrU Papers, p. 129. t IbicL, p. 37. 
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and the Hull, and Newcastle the bed of the Tyne. These 
were the chief ports of England, until Johnson and his friends 
determined to provide Liverpool with a better artificial har- 
bour than came to any of them through natural causes. 

About the beginning of the enterprise we are told very 
littla A sort of experiment was made in the partial exca- 
vation of the Old Dock in 1699, and the 8th of June, 1700, 
is named as the day on which it was first used ; but the real 
work was not entered upon till some eight years later. The 
project was repeatedly discussed in the Corporation, and eadi 
year found a growing inclination to adopt the suggestion 
made long before by Edward Moore, and convert the Pool 
into a place to which ships might resort. All grants of l^d 
in that neighbourhood made by the Corporation were con- 
ditional onthe construction of a dock ; and in 1701 it was re- 
solved that * the town is to build a bridge over the intended 
canal.* At length, in 1708, when the Corporation found that 
it was possessed of an income of about 1,200/. a year, and 
that the port was frequented by some three hundred and fifty 
ships, eighty-four of which, averaging seventy tons apiece, and 
manned by about nine hundred sailors in all, were Liverpool 
property, it resolved to make a fair beginning of the work. 
On the 3rd of November, in that year, the municipal 
authorities ordered * that Sir Thomas Johnson and Richard 
Norris, esquires, the representatives in Parliament of the Cor- 
poration, being now going to Parliament, be desired and em- 
powered to treat with and agree for a person to come to the 
town and view the ground ^nd plan of the intended dock.'* 

Mr. Thomas Steer was the engineer selected for the work, 
and in accordance with his plans a bill was presented to 
Parliament by Johnson and Norris. Thereupon arose a hot 
discussion. The promoters of the bill represented that in 
the harbour of the Mersey the water, at the time of spring- 
tides, rose to thirty feet, while at neap its height was only 
fifteen feet, and that the shore was so level that there was 
* Bainbs, Liverpool, p. 844. 
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between three and four hundred yards' distance between high 
and low water mark. The current was strong and rapid, and 
the harbour was very much exposed to westerly winds and 
tempestuous weather. Ships had either, at low water, to 
lie aground on a rock covered with a thin and treacherous 
coating of sand, or to go out into the channel, there to be 
beaten about with the likelihood of shipwreck within sight 
and hearino: of the townsmen. Each course was very 
dangerous, besides leaving only two or three hours a day for 
loading and unloading ; and trade suffered greatly by all 
these risks and delays. Therefore it was proposed to con- 
struct a dock, four acres in extent and large enough to hold 
a hundred vessels, with a depth of at least fourteen feet at 
low water, and room at spring-tides for the largest man-of- 
war. Quays, wharves, and warehouses were to surround it. 
The whole cost of the undertaking was estimated at 10,000/., 
and this money the corporation of Liverpool proposed to raise 
by a tonnage upon all vessels using the docks. They asked 
the sanction of Parliament to their project, on the ground 
that it would not only be very helpful to the general trade of 
the nation, but also be of extraordinary service to Her 
Majesty's ships of war, there being no convenience of a dock 
in all the channel, or any nearer than Plymouth Harbour. 

Much opposition was, of course, made to the proposal — 
especially by the cheesemongers of London, who thus revived 
their old grudge against the merchants of Liverpool — on the 
score of its novelty and doubtful utility. At any rate, it was 
urged, if the Liverpool men were allowed to make their 
experiment they should do it at their own risk, and not 
burden merchants of other towns with the expense. Parlia- 
ment, however, decided that Johnson's scheme was very 
reasonable and greatly to the advantage of the nation. 
Early in 1709 an act was passed authorising the col- 
lection of dock dues at rates varying from two pence to 
eighteen pence a ton on all goods im]X)rted or exported, 
and empowering the Corporation to raise (5,0007. on 
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mortgage of shore dues, reckoned to bring in about 600Z. a 
year* 

The work was formally begun in December, 1709, by a 
grant of 500?. from the Corporation ; but its novelty, bringing 
difficulties and expenses not calculated for, caused it to 
spread over many years. In 1717 the commissioners ap- 
pointed for its execution reported that they had spent all the 
6,000?. assigned to them, and in addition 5,OO0Z. of their 
own money, and that now the business was delayed for 
want of funds. Permission was accordingly granted by 
George the First for the borrowing of a fiirther sum of 
4,000Z. With that assistance the Old Dock— the oldest 
dock in England — was completed.! It soon became too 
small for the wants of the town. Other docks were built one 
after another, to become the wonder of modem travellers ; 
and the Old Dock, falling into disuse, was at length filled 
up to make room for the new Custom House of Liverpool. 
A tourist, writing in 1727, declared that *in his first visit to 
Liverpool, in 1680, it was a large, handsome, and thriving 
town ; at his second visit, ten years later, it was become 
much bigger ; but at his third visit, in 1726, it was more than 
double its bigness of the said second visit ; and it is still in- 
creasing in people, buildings, wealth, and business.':^ And 
in 1761 we find writers averring that " Liverpool, in point 
of a vastly extended foreign commerce and mercantile ship- 
ping, is long since become undoubtedly the greatest and 
most opulent sea-port in the kingdom, next after London 
and Bristol ; probably employing about three hundred sail of 
her own, greater and lesser shipping, mostly in the Guinea 
and American trades, and is now said to be thrice ^ large 
and populous as it was at the accession of the late King. 
William and Queen Mary to the Crown/'§ Liverpool was 

♦ Baines, pp. 345-849. f JWd., pp. 400, 401. 

X A Tour through Uie WJiole Island of Great Britain, cited by Anderson'. 
vol. iii., p. 143. 
S ANDEB80N, yol. iii, p. 325. 
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then not thrice but seven or eight times as large and 
populous as it was in 1688 ; and during the last hundred 
years it has become nearly ten times as extensive as it was 
in 1761, — ten times over and over again, if we reckon as 
parts of it the outlying dbtricts that have been made pros- 
perous by its prosperity.* 

Of all this Thomas Johnson must be regarded as the chief 
promoter. In 1707, in consideration of his great services to 
Liverpool, he was knighted by Queen Anne; but it was 
sorely against his will ** This day," he wrote from London 
on the 10th of March, ** half an hour past 12, or near 1, I 
went to the House of Lords to know when the Lord Derby 
would please to present the Corporation address; upon 
which my Lord told me when the Queen came to the House 
in the Princess's Chamber, and desired I would stay. Upon 
which, Mr. Pool with me, I did stay the Queen's coming ; 
and after the Queen returned from the House, the Lord 
Derby carrying the sword, he presented the address. And 
I being there, the Lord Derby, against my knowledge, spoke 
to the Queen to confer the honour of knighthood God 
knows I knelt to kiss the Queen's hand, and to my great 
surprise the other followed. I am under great concern 
about it, knowing I no way desired that I had, and must 
undergo a great many censures ; but the Lord forgive them 
as I do. I had not mentioned this thing ; but I know you'll 
have it by others, though of no information of mine, and I 
am sure the surprise has put me more out of order than I 
have been since I came to London. This, I am satisfied. 



* This epitome of the popalatiou retums shows how Liverpool has grown 
during the last three half-ceDturies ; the first lieing the chief period of the 
tobacco trade ; the second, of the African slave trade ; the third, of the 
cotton trade : — 



1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1742 
1752 



5.715 
8,168 
11,833 
12,074 
18.000 
18,500 



1760 
1770 
1777 
1786 
1790 
1801 



25,787 


1811 


35,600 


1821 . 


34,107 


1831 . 


41,600 


1841 . 


55,732 


1851 . 


77,708 


1861 . 



94.376 
118.972 
205.572 
286,487 
376.065 
437.740 
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was an effect *>f my Lord's kindness, but I could not forbear 
tolling my Lord I could not thank him."* 

That characteristic letter shows how highly Johnson was 
esteemed in his day. It also shows that, as far as worldly 
prosperity went, he himself shared but slightly the benefits 
that he conferred upon Liverpool. Too much of a patriot 
to pay proper heed to his own concerns, he seems never to 
have been very rich, and to have grown poor as he advanced 
in years. On his father's death in August, 1700, the house 
in Castle Street and the closes in Dale Street, of which we 
found mention in old Edward Moore's Rental, descended to 
him, along with another house in Water Street, and an 
estate in Ford ;t but these bequests were burdened with 
heavy legacies, and added little to his wealth. In 1707 
he was too poor to desire the honour of knighthood, or to 
know how to support it with dignity ; and in 1722, after 
faithful work for Liverpool in three successive Parliaments, 
his re-election was declared invalid in consequence of d peti- 
tion from Sir Thomas Booth showing that, not being a land- 
owner worth 300Z. a year, he did not possess the requisite 
qualification. He never disputed the statement; but at 
once retired from Parliament. He left Liverpool and 
England in the following January. He went to take a 
custom-house officer's place on the Rappahannock in Vir- 
ginia, at a salary of SOL a year ; and there, or somewhere in 
the New World, he died a short time previous to May, 
1729. J Liverpool, just beginning the full enjoyment of tlie 
good influences that he had exerted on its behalf, had almost 
forgotten him in his lifetime, and in later days his memory 
has been so slighted, even by the special historians who have 
attempted to trace the origin and growth of the town, that 
his name is hardly ever mentioned. 

But Liverpool has not been able to forget the name of 
another of its early benefactors, a generation younger than 

• Norrie Papers, p. 170. f Moore BenUU, p. 144. 

X Jbwt, p. 144 ; NorriM Papers, p. 48. 
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Sir Thomas Johnson. Bryan Blundell was bom somewhere 
near the year 1685. Left an orphan at an early age, iie 
had to fight his own way in the world ; and by 1709 he had 
won for himself a position of some influence. He was master 
of a ship engaged in foreign trade, which either was his own 
property, or afforded him opportunities of engaging in occa- 
sional business for himself, and so of getting together a little 
heap of money. In that year, the year when the Old Dock 
began to be built, he agreed with the Rev. Robert Stithe, 
one of the clergymen of the Parish Church, to found a charity 
school, partly with their own money, partly by help of sub- 
scriptions from their friends. Setting to work at once, they 
collected enough to form a fiind yielding 601. or 70?. a year. 
That done, they built a school-house for 361 and placed 
therein fifty children, whom they clothed and taught during 
the day-time, leaving them to be kept by their parents. 
Stithe was appointed treasurer; "and I," says Blundell, 
in a record of his work in this cause, " went to sea on my 
employment, telling Mr. Stithe that I hoped to be giving 
him something every voyage for the school." In four years 
he did give 2b0l Then, in 1713, good Mr. Stithe died, 
and his successor in the church showed no inclination to 
carry on his charitable work ; " which gave me much con- 
cern," writes Blundell. " I therefore determined to leave oft' 
* the sea and undertake the care of the school, and was chosen 
treasurer in 1714 ; at which time there was 200/. at interest, 
which was all the stock the school had. In a little time I 
saw some of the children begging about the streets, their 
parents being so poor as not to have bread for them ; which 
gave me great concern, insomuch that I thought to use my 
best endeavours to make provision for them, so as to take 
them wholly from their parents, which I hoped might be 
promoted by a subscription. I therefore got an instrument 
drawn out for that purpose on parchment, went about with 
it to most persons of ability, and many subscribed hand- 
somely. On the strength of which I went to work and got 
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the present charity school built, which has cost between 
2,000t and 3,000/., and was finished in 1718, at which time 
I gave for the encouragement of the charity 750/., being one- 
tenth of what it pleased God to bless me with, and did then 
purpose to give the same proportion of whatever he should 
indulge me with in time to come, for the benefit and encou- 
ragement of the said charity. So great has been the mercy 
and providence of God in prospering me in business that I 
have made up the 750i.," he said, writing in 1751, "to 
2,000/., which I have paid to the use of the school, and my 
children, six in number, the youngest of them now near thirty 
years of age, are so far from wanting or being worse for 
what I have given to the school, that they are all benefactors 
to it, some of them more than 100/. at a time ; I may truly 
say, whilst I have been doing for the children of the school, 
the good providence of God hath been doing for mine." 

It was certainly a happy thought that led honest Bryan 
Blundell to abandon the sea and settle down as a Liverpool 
merchant. Not only was he able to establish the most 
important local charity to be found in the borough, but he 
thus, securing the double blessing attendant on the quality 
of mercy, made for himself and his offspring an honourable 
place among the great men of Liverpool. He became an 
enterprising merchant, an influential townsman, and a great 
promoter of every sort of good work. He was Mayor in ' 
1721, and again in 1728. He had stately ships of his 
own trading with Africa, with North Carolina, Jamaica, and 
Nevis, as well as other parts of North America and the West 
Indies. But he never forgot his charity school. In 1726 he 
procured its enlargment, so as to admit ten more children, 
and in 1735, all the sixty, hitherto only partially boarded, 
were taken altogether out of their parents' hands. In 1742, 
ten more were added, and in 1748 the number was raised to 
a hundred, seventy of them being boys and thirty girls. 
** The charge is now," he said, three years later, " 700/. per 
annum, towards which we have, by the blessing of God, 
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attained to a stock or income of 4001 a year. The other 
300/. comes in by gifts and legacies, so that we have never 
yet wanted at the year's end, but always continue increasing 
a little. I have now been treasurer thirty-seven years, in 
which time more than four hundred children have been put 
out apprentices, mostly to sea, in which business many of 
them are masters and some mates of ships. Several of them 
are become benefactors to the school and useful members of 
society. We take the children into the school at eight years 
of age, and put them apprentice at fourteen, and give 40«. 
apprentice fee with each. It is so useful a charity that I 
have frequently wished to see as many charity schools as we 
have churches in the town, which are four, and I yet hope 
the good providence of God may bring it to pass in the next 
generation."* Bryan Blundell died in 1756, with that wish 
unfulfilled. Liverpool still has only one Blue-Coat School ; 
but that has grown immensely since the death of itB founder, 
and the Blundells have continued to be champions of good 
works to this day. 

Yet more conspicuous in the history of Tiiverpool, during 
the eighteenth century, is the name of Foster Cunliffe, * a 
merchant,' — according to his panegyrist — 'whose honesty, 
diligence, and knowledge in mercantile affairs procured 
wealth and credit to himself and his country ; a magistrate 
who administered justice with discernment, candour, and 
impartiality ; a Christian, devout and exemplary in the exer- 
cise of every private duty ; a friend to merit ; a patron to dis- 
tress ; an enemy only to vice and sloth.'f He was descended 
from an ancient Lancashire family which had lands granted 
to it at Billington, near Whalley, somewhere before the 
close of the thirteenth century, and which for a long time 
was famous both in commercial and in political history. In 

* The foregoing sketch of Bryan Blundeirs life is taken ahnost entirely 
from a brief memoir of his own, printed in the AoeoutU of the Life and 
Writingg of Mrs, Trimmer (London, 1816), vol. ii., pp. 317-321. 

t From the inscription under his handsome monument in Saint Peter's 
Church, Liverpool. 
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the year 1282 we find an Adam Cunliffe named as one of 
the twelve principal persons in Manchester ; and four hundred 
years later Nicholas and Robert Cunliffe were members of 
Parliament for Lancashire and leaders of the Royalist cause 
in Lancashire. Nicholas's grandson was Ellis Cunliffe, a 
notable Cambridge divine who settled in the north, and be- 
came the father of Foster Cunliffe, the next great merchant 
patriot of Liverpool after Sir Thomas Johnson.* 

He was bom in 1685. He was chosen Mayor of Liverpool 
in 1716, in 1729, and again in 1735. In the latter year he 
was prevented from entering Parliament owing to his inability 
to show the prescribed qualification, just as Johnson had been 
unseated thirteen years before ; but for a time long before 
and long after that date he was the leading man in Liverpool 
affairs. Political opponents regarded him as a tyrannical 
ruler of both the corporation and the town during a third of 
a century ; those of his own party honoured him as an ex- 
emplary promoter of their cause. At any rate he was a great 
promoter of Liverpool commerce. When he began work as 
a merchant, the traffic of Liverpool was chiefly with Ireland 
and the English coast towns, while the Virginian tobacco 
trade was just rising into importance. At the time of his 
death, in 1758, that trade, although still vigorous, had become 
insignificant in comparison with the newer African trade. 

In 1709 this African trade employed one ship of 30 
tons. In 1760 it gave occupation to seventy-four vessels, 
with an aggregate burthen of 8,178 tons, and enriched up- 
wards of a hundred merchants, nearly half as many as were 
to be found in London and Bristol put together, those being 
the only two other towns concerned in this branch of com- 
merce.! * The principal exports of Liverpool,' said Samuel 
Derrick, who visited the town in the latter year, ' are all kinds 
of woollen and worsted goods, with other manufactures of 

♦ WoTTON, Baronetage of England (London, 1771), vol. iii., pp." 152-155. 

t Brooke, Liverpool as it xca» during the Laet Quarter of (he Eighteenth 
Century (Liverpool, 1853), p. 2.34; Williahbon'b Liverpool Memorandum 
Book (Liverpool, 1753;. 
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Manchester and Sheffield, and Birmingham wares, &c. These 
they barter on the coast of Guinea for slaves, gold dust, and 
elephants' teeth. The slaves they dispose of at Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and the other West Indian islands, for rum and 
sugar, for which they are sure of a quick sale at home.' * 

The slave-trade was certainly not a very commendable 
branch of commerce, but it was the great source of Liverpool 
prosperity during the eighteenth century, and, till near its 
close, was followed with a clear conscience by men of exem- 
plary honesty and known Christian worth. In 1753 Foster 
CunJiflFe and the two sons then in partnership with him, Ellis 
and Robert, had four slave-ships fitted to hold 1,120 slaves in 
all. These made two or three voyages in the year, between 
Guinea and the West Indies and North America, and brought 
the Cunliffes profit enough to stock a dozen vessels with rum, 
sugar, and other articles for sale in England. Five of these 
twelve vessels traded with Antigua, four with Maryland, two 
with Montserrat, and one with Jamaica.! 

A hundred other merchants were in 1753 engaged in the 
African and West Indian trade, the total number of ships 
possessed by them in all its branches being one hundred and 
ninety-four, while only eigbt-and-twenty were sent to the 
European ports, and twenty-five to Ireland, Bristol, Glasgow, 
and other British haunts of commerce, besides eighty small 
sloops reserved for local trade in salt, coal, and other home 
commodities.t For the next half-century the business of 
Liverpool progressed in about the same proportion. In 1799, 
the busiest year of all, the slave-trade was nearly six times 
as great as in 1751. In the ten years between 1795 and 
1804 the Liverpool merchants shipped 323,770 slaves from 
Africa to America and the West Indies, the London share 
in the traffic including only 46,405 slaves, and the Bristol 
people being responsible for the shipment of 10,718.§ It 

♦ Baines, History of Liverpool (Liverpool, 1852), p. 427. 

t Williamson's Liverpool Memorandum Booh, 

X Ibid, § Brooke:, p. 234. 
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was well for the honour of England that the trade was put. a 
stop to in 1807. 

That was not, however, till it had done its share in making 
Liverpool, after London, the largest and richest port in the 
United Kingdom. Its annual shipping, during the seven 
years ending 1716, averaged 18,371 tons, being one twenty- 
fourth that of all England. During the seven years ending 
with 1792, the yearly average was 260,380 tons, more than 
a sixth of that of the whole kingdom. That is, while the 
nation at large had in the interval increased its shipping 
about three times, the maritime trade of Liverpool had 
grown considerably more than twelve times as great.* The 
chief causes of this wonderful development were the African 
slave-trade and the West Indian and Virginian trade — for 
the first half of the period chiefly in tobacco, for the second 
half chiefly in sugar, rum, cofiee and cotton.f There were 
also five other distinct branches of foreign commerce. Mer- 
chants sent their ships to British North America for timber 
and to Greenland for fish, while with the western countries 
of Europe, with the Mediterranean States, and with the ports 



* Baineb, p. 491. These were the stages of its growth, in sept* 
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1716 .... 18.371 
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1730 .... 18,564 
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London .... 218 


01.695 


252 70,418 


Liverpool ... 87 


17,463 


143 27.578 


Bristol .... 73 


16,913 


71 16,209 


Lancaster ... 37 


5,605 


33 4.943 


All other ports . . 36 


7,216 


107 1,052 
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451 






108,952 


606 120.200 


Brooke, p. 233. 
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of the Baltic, they effected an interchange of miscellaneous 
English and Continental products. Considerable, also, were 
the trades with Ireland and the various ports of England and 
Scotland. 'The inhabitants are universal merchants,' it 
was said in 1753, ' and trade to all parts except Turkey and 
the East Indies. Liverpool shares the trade of Ireland and 
Wales with Bristol, and engrosses most of the trade with 
Scotland.'* Before long, Glasgow made the Clyde accessible 
to large vessels of its own, and so ceased to use Liverpool 
ships and warehouses for its traffic with distant countries. 
But soon also, Liverpool and Glasgow combined to procure 
the opening of trade with Turkey and the East, and in that 
way obtained for themselves and the other ports of Great 
Britain a large accession of wealth. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Liverpool was the most 
exclusively commercial town in the kingdom. London, and, 
during the first half of the period, Bristol, Norwich and other 
places, had larger shares in trade, but none of them were so 
entirely devoted to commerce as Liverpool. It was pre-emi- 
nently a haunt of merchants, and most of them self-made men, 
or men whose fathers had risen from the crowd by their own 
exertions. Very characteristic is Samuel Derrick's report of 
them, made in 17t)0. * Though few of the merchants have 
more education than befits a counting-house,' he said, ' they 
are genteel in their address. They are hospitable and very 
friendly to strangers, even those of whom they have the least 
knowledge. Their tables are plenteously fumished, and 
their viands well served up. Their rum is excellent, and 
they consume large quantities of it in punch.' t But some- 
thing better might have been said about the Liverpool 
merchants than that they ate good dinners and drank plenty 
of punch. In advancing their own fortunes, they aided the 
general progress of the country to a wonderful extent, and, 
while enriching themselves, made of Liverpool a great and 
thriving city. Thomas Johnson and the K orrises, Foster 

* W£LLIAHS0N*8 Liverpool Memorandum Book, f Baimeb, p. 427. 
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Cunliffe, and Bryan Blundell had many notable successors, 
good friends to Liyerpool and its trade, as famous for their 
philanthropy as for their commercial wisdom. 

There was among them, however, no single master-mind. 
No one merchant stands out as the leader of the rest. The 
course of prosperity was already marked out, and there 
were hundreds vieing with one another for supremacy ; the 
leaders in the race led rather from the advantageous cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed than from any marked 
originality or superior intelligence in themselves. 

So it was with Arthur and Benjamin Heywood. They 
were descended from an old John Heywood who owned 
Heywood Mill, at Waterside, near Bolton, in the time of 
Edward the Sixth. His great-grandsons were the Reverend 
Oliver Heywood, of Halifax, and the Reverend Nathaniel 
Heywood, Vicar of Ormskirk, both of them ejected on ac- 
count of their non-conformity in 1662 ; and Nathaniel was 
father of another Nathaniel Heywood, who lived quietly at 
Ormskirk, and a Richard Heywood, who resided sometimes at 
Liverpool, sometimes at Drogheda, making some money by 
carrying on a trade between the two places. Richard Hey- 
wood had no children, and in 1699 he requested that his 
nephew Benjamin might be carefully educated and sent to 
him at Drogheda. This was done shortly before the old 
merchant's death, and Benjamin Heywood succeeded to a 
thriving business in Drogheda. He was admitted to the guild 
of that town in 1707, when he was about twenty years old ; 
soon afterwards, he married Anne Graham, then fifteen years 
of age, daughter of General Arthur Graham, of Armagh, 
and niece, apparently, of John Graham, mayor of Drogheda. 
The Grahams were an old and wealthy family, great land- 
holders and fortunate traders;* and Benjamin Hey wood's 
connection with them was of great advantage to his business. 
He died in 1725, only about eight-and-thirty yeai-s of age ; 

♦ Their history haa been told by Sir Bebnabd Burke, Vici$$itude9 of 
Familieat Series iii. 
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but leaving a large fortune to his widow and nine children. 
The widow, reported to be as handsome as she was good, 
lived till 1747, steadily refusing all oflFers of marriage, and 
devoting herself to the education of her children, and the 
administration, on their behalf, of the property committed 
to her trust. She found good husbands for her daughters, 
and saw her sons on the high road to prosperity of their own 
procurement.* 

Of these sons Arthur and Benjamin were the most famous. 
Arthur was bom in 1715 ; Benjamin in or near the year 
1722. Arthur was sent to Liverpool in 1731, there to 
serve his five years' apprenticeship under John Hardman, of 
Allerton, then, and for four-and-twenty years to come, one 
of the greatest merchants in Liverpool, also one of its 
representatives in Parliament for some time before his death 
in 1755. Benjamin does not seem to have proceeded to 
Liverpool till 1741. On the 15th of August in that year 
he was bound apprentice to James Crosby, another merchant 
of the town, his brother Arthur being his surety. Among 
the conditions of the apprentice oath it was stipulated that 
if he 'committed matrimony,' the bonus paid should be 
forfeited, and the apprenticeship at an end. 

Benjamin Heywood did not commit matrimony till five 
years after the term of this prohibition; but in another 
way he was sorely tempted to forego his chances of success 
as a merchant. In 1745 all Liverpool was in a turmoil of 
patriotism. The first intimation of the Pretender's having 
landed in the Highlands was conveyed to the Government 
through Owen Pritchard, the Mayor of Liverpool, who 
heard the news from the captain of a vessel, returning from 
the Baltic, which had put in at Skye. Immediately great 
preparations for defence were made by the people of the 

♦ Whole Works of the Reverend Oliver Heywood (Idle, 1827), vol. i., pp. 
506-514. For much that is in the foregoing paragraph, as weU as for most 
of wliat follows cunceming t]ie Ilcy woods, I am indebted to Mr. Thomas 
Heywood, F.S.A , wlio has kindly pUiced at my disposal a series of notes 
from documents in tiie possession of the family. 
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by him, his sods, Ellis and Robert, being partners with him, 
in African slaves and West Indian produce. Next in rank, 
and of about the same age, was Bryan Blundell, the philan- 
thropic founder of the Blue Coat School, who found in his 
philanthropy no argument against joining in the slave-trade. 
Robert CunliflFe carried on the business after his father's 
death and his brother's retirement, and later generations of 
Blundells have held their place among the merchants of 
Liverpool to this day. Another famous Liverpool house 
began about the same time as the Hey wood's, and prospered 
by the same means. Old John Earle kept an ironmonger's 
shop in Castle Street during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and, like other leading shopkeepers, joined now and 
then in the ventures to foreign lands. Thereby, and by his 
regular business, he throve so well that he left money 
enough to enable his eldest son John to live without working, 
and to establish his three other sons as wealthy merchants. 
These three were Ralph — who in 1788, two years before his 
death, changed his name to Willis, in order that he might 
take possession of some landed property that had been 
bequeathed to him — Thomas, and William who died in 
1788, at the age of sixty-seven.* 

Both the Earles and the Heywoods were owners of 
African slavers, and of other ships going to the West Indies 
for sugar, rum, and cofiee. They were also associated in 
nearly all the principal movements of their times, whether 
commercial or social. Ralph Earle contributed 21. 2«. to 
the Liverpool Infirmary that, in 1748, was set up on the 
ground now covered by Saint George's Hall. Arthur and 
Benjamin Heywood gave 5Z. 5«. a piece, while Bryan 
Blundell subscribed 42Z., and Ellis and Robert Cunliflfe 
15Z. 15«. each. Foster Cunliflfe was treasurer of the fund, 
and a large subscriber to itf Another and more important 
building, in which all these merchants were concerned, was 

♦ Hiitory of Liverpool (Liverpool, 1797 y, p. 127; Bibke, Dictionary of 
the Landed Qmtry. 
t Baiotb, History of Liverpool, pp. 412-414. 
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the New Exchange^ * which for its size/ it was said at the 
time, * is not to be paralleled in Europe. It was begun in 
1749, and finished in 1754 * 

In the setting up of another sort of Exchange the 
Heywoods also took part. This was the Warrington 
Academy, founded in 1757. The Unitarians, leaders of 
scientific and philosophical thought in those days, had long 
felt the need of some central meeting-place, which should 
also serve as a place of education for young men preparing 
for the ministry. After some deliberation, Warrington, the 
mid-way town between Liverpool and Manchester, and on 
the high road to both the south and the north, was fixed upon, 
and there the Academy was organized, Arthur and Benjamin 
Heywood, Thomas Bentley, Thomas Wharton, and some 
others being trustees on behalf of the Liverpool Unitarians. 
Dr. Taylor of Norwich, Dr. Aikin of Kibworth, and Mr. 
Holt of Kirkdale were the first tutors, Taylor being soon 
replaced by Priestley ; and the Academy became, for many 
years, a centre of enlightened thought and zealous action in 
furtherance of sound views in politics and science, literature, 
and philosophy.! 

The Thomas Bentley, who took an influential part in this 
business, was younger than the Heywoods, and of much less 
note as a Liverpool merchant ; a man, however, who did quite 
as much in aid of the general progress of English com- 
merce. He was bom at Scrapton, in Derbyshire, on the 
first day of 1730. In 1745 he was derk in a wholesale 
draper's shop in Manchester. Thence he went abroad for a 
few years, and shortly before 1757 he was established in King 
Street^ Liverpool, as a dealer in Manchester goods, having a 

♦ Troughton, History of Liverpool (Liverpool, 1810), pp. 285-290 ; 
Bbooke, pp. 71-74, 119, 195. The New Exchange was destroyed by fire 
in 1795, to be re-bailt and opened in 1797. Soon after that it became the 
Town Hall, part of it haying previously been used for municipal purposes, 
and a newer Exchange, larger, and in every way more convenient than the 
other building, was completed in 1808. 

t Tranaactiona of (lie Historie Society of Lancashire and Cheshire^ vol. 
xi. (1859), pp. 1-30, an interesting paper by Mr. H. A. Bright. 

VOL. 11. F 
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private house in Paradise Street* His association with the 
Wamngton Academy brought him into intimate friendship 
with Priestley. *• The tutors," said Priestiey, " having suf- 
ficient society amongst themselves, we had not much 
acquaintance out of the Academy. Sometimes, however, I 
made an excursion to the towns in the neighbourhood. At 
Liverpool I was always received by Mr. Bentiey, a man of 
excellent taste, improved understanding, and good dis- 
position."! 

The taste, understanding, and disposition were at once ap- 
parent to Josiah Wedgwood when, while on a visit to Liver- 
pool, he was introduced to Bentiey in 1762. The two soon 
found strong bonds of friendship in their common desire to 
benefit mankind. " I most sincerely congratulate you," wrote 
the potter -to the merchant in June, 1763, referring to the 
opening of the Octagon Chapel in Liverpool, to which the 
Hey woods were subscribers ; " and sympathize with you in 
the exalted pleasure you must feel in thus leading the way to 
a reformation so long talked of and so much wanted in our 
church militant here below. I long to join with you, but am, 
alas, tied down to this rugged pot-making spot of earth, and 
cannot leave it at present without suffering for it." % The 

* BoARDMAK, BenOeyana (Liverpool, 1851), pp. 7, 8, 13. 

t Miss Meteyabd, Life of Jatiah Wedgwood (Loudon, 1865-6), yol. i. pp. 
.S03-308. 

X Metbtard, vol. i., p. 317. The Octagon Chapel, and Bentley's share 
in it, should not be forgotten by students of religious progress in England. 
It was designed for the use of Christians whose Christianity was wide 
enough to include all who sought to shape their lives in aooordance with the 
spirit that shone through the life of Christ, without regard to creeds and 
doctrines, or any sort of Pharisaism and Sodduceeism. The project fiiiled. 
Octagon Chapel was sold to the Corporation, and converted, in 1792, into 
Saint Catharine's Cliurch, finally to be pulled down and replaced by 
the Fire Police Station. In 1776, Bentiey, then living in London, pub> 
lished, in conjunction with a Mr. Williams, a Unitarian minister, A lAiurgy 
on the Universal Principles of Religion and Morality, " Of all the projecte 
that have ever been formed," said Bentiey, in the Preface thereto, ** there is 
not one so absurd, and that hath so much mischief and wickedness to answer 
tor, as that of bringing mankind to an uniformity of opinion by the influence 
•f penal laws. A genuine history of the effects of this design would con- 
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^ nigged pot-making spot of earth/ at Burslem, was becoming 
the nucleus of one of the most wonderful developments of 

tain the greatest part of the cakmities that have afflicted the world, and 
rendered it a Boene of diBcord and wretchedneas. 

" Public worship, as a recital of sublime and important trusts, is reasonable 
in itself^ useful in its eSecta, and delightful in the exercise. We are so 
fonned, that every pleasure is multiplied on us by society. To see numbers 
of our fellow-creatures, equally sincere with ourseWes, in acknowledging 
tboee truths which make us all happy, must afford as high a pleasure as we 
are capable of. 

*' It canuot be enjoyed, however, in this country by any man who has the 
misfortune to disapprove of the Book of Common Prayer, and the method of 
worship among the Dissenters. These may have this misfortune, without 
deserving blame. It is the duty of all men to act on the principles they 
poesesa. We apprehend, therefore, that in providing for our religious 
improvement, on those principles we believe to be true — while we offer no 
man an injury, aim at no man's interest, and profess the warmest attach- 
ment to the constitution and laws of our country — we do no more than we 
are allowed to do, by the principles of nature and religion, the best laws 
of civic society, and that prevailing temper and disposition of men in 
England, which may be called the spirit of the times and the ruling law of 
the land. It is with pleasure we have observed that many degrees of im- 
provement have taken place in various parts of Europe ; and that the minds 
of wise and good men are well employed in removing the errors of dark 
ages, and in suiting forms of worship to the present state of knowledge. 
To aU such we wish success ; and to all mankind the perfect enjoyment of 
their inestimable liberties. Let every man worship God according to tlie 
dictation of his conscience ; let religion be as free as philosophy, and truth 
will surely prevail. But as we apprehend the chief defect of all forms of 
devotion proceeds from an Idea in those who composed them, of the 
necessity of a certain uniformity of opinion in spectdative and doubtful 
doctrines, we wish to try the effect of a form of social worship, composed on 
the most enlarged and general principles ; in which all men may join who 
acknowledge the existence of a supreme intelligence, and the universal 
obligations of morality. We can see no reason why our public forms of 
devotion should be contrived to divide men into parties, wijile we enjoy the 
most valuable blessings in common, and aU acknowledge the most import- 
ant truths. Are we not aU the children of one benevolent parent? Do 
not Jews and Gtentiles, Christians and Mahometans, own his power, his 
wisdom, and his goodness? Do not all men acknowledge the eternal 
obligations of piety and virtue ? And doth not the harmony of the world, 
and the happiness of society, depend chiefly upon these great principles ? 
Why, then, should any be excluded the pleasure and advantage of social 
worship, who acknowledge them ? If all good men of all religions would 
sometimes unite in adoring Almighty God, and acknowledging those great 
truths which they aU hold to be the most Important, it might be hoped that 
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manufacturing energy in modern England; in which soon 
Bentley was to be a sharer. Long before the firm of Wedg- 
wood and Bentley was established, however, the Liverpool 
merchant found half his business in exporting the manufac- 
tures of the Burslem potter. ** The bulk of our particular 
manufactures," wrote Wedgwood in 1765, " are exported to 
foreign markets, for our home consumption is very slight in 
comparison to what is sent abroad, and the principal of these 
markets are the Continent and islands of North America. 
To the Continent we send an amazing quantity of white stone- 
ware, and some of the finer kinds ; but for the islands, we 
cannot make anything too costly."* In conducting this 
traffic Thomas Bentley, as senior partner in the house of 
Bentley and Boardman, was the principal agent, until he left 
Liverpool to enter into yet closer relations with Wedgwood ; 
and even then he continued to share in it by connection with 
his partner. 

While in Liverpool, Bentley was associated in every move- 
ment helpful to the social and commercial well-being of the 
town. He was almost the principal founder, in 1757, of the 
Liverpool Library, which, after a century of progress, received 
a splendid house in the building set up through the munifi- 
cence of Sir William Brown.f In that good work the 
Hey woods joined with him. In another, Bentley was opposed 
both to them and to all the other great merchants of the 
town. He was the first assailant of the slave-trade, taking 



those oomprehensiye principles would have a stronger tendency to harmo- 
nize and unite than doubtful and less important opinions have hitherto had 
to divide them. It is for the use of thoee who entertain such generous 
sentiments as these that the following liturgy has been composed, the 
principal object of which is to promote universal piety and benevolence. 
And it is under the protection of a good Providence, and the humanity of 
an enlightened age^ that vre mean to worship Gk)d according to the best 
dictates of our hearts; without presuming to prescribe to others, or to 
insult any who, in like manner with us, assert their own most saored 
rights, in the spirit of charity and peace."— Boabdmak, pp. 22, 23. 

• Metetard, vol. i., p. 367. 

t BoARDMAN, Bendeyoma (Liverpool, 1851), p. 9. 
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every opportunity, in spite of ridicule and reprobation, of 
denouncing it as unchristian and inhuman, and at the same 
time doing his utmost to induce the African merchants to 
turn their attention to trade in ivory, palm-oil, woods, and 
other more legitimate produce of the Guinea coast.* His 
arguments apparently had no effect, but they led the way tu 
the later and successAil efforts of Roscoe, RalJibone, and other 
philanthropists of a later generation. 

Of Brindley's scheme for constructing the Grand Trunk 
Canal Bentley was, in common with Wedgwood, a zealous 
advocate from first to last He wrote a pamphlet and 
numerous newspaper articles about it, procured for it, after 
some trouble, the support of the Liverpool corporation, and 
went to London to give evidence in its favour.t In other 
public business he took influential part. Only a few days 
after the passing of the Trent and Mersey Navigation Bill, 
which sanctioned Brindley's canal, he was in London, as 
agent of the corporation on business connected with the 
Bankrupt Act " I am a littie sorry," wrote Wedgwood to 
him on the 26th of May, 1766, " for your being obliged to 
take the field again before the scars of the last campaign are 
closed up. But take courage, my fnend. Fatigues and hard- 
ships are very necessary in forming great characters; and 
you will, by these frequent attendings in Parliament, be the 
better prepared for filling a seat in that august assembly 
yourself, when the time comes, and who knows how near that 
may be ? But let this happen when it will, I perceive very 
plainly, by the good sense your corporation hath now shown, 
that, when anything of moment to the port of Liverpool is to 
be transacted in Parliament, you must be their agent with 
the senate." % 

* BoARDMAN, BenUeyana (Liyerpool, 1851), p. 10. 

t Tbe hiatory of the canal iji fully giyen in Mr. Smilis'b LiveB of the 
SngineerBj vol. i, pp. 334-448 ; and everything kno¥m of Beniley's and 
Wedgwood's share in it is detailed by Miss Mxtetabd, vol. i., pp. 339-438. 

X MsTETARD, vol. 1, pp. 469, 470. 
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That, however, was not for long. Before his acquaintance 
with Bentley, Wedgwood had fairly entered on the wonderful 
business that was to turn earthenware manufacture into an 
art, and to make the Staffordshire Potteries a famous source 
of wealth. Every later year saw rapid progress, both in 
Wedgwood's artistic designs and in the extent of his business. 
In 1766 he bought a new plot of land near to Burslem, and 
thither Bentley went to aid him in planning the new works to 
be constructed upon it* Before the year was out he found 
Bentley's advice so necessary to him that he offered him a 
partnership in the business, just theu being remodelled. 
Bentley's letter, detailing the grounds on which he hesitated 
about accepting the offer, is lost ; but Wedgwood's reply is 
extant and very helpful to an understanding of both men's 
characters. " I have read your letter many times over," he 
said, '* and find several of the objections to our nearer ap- 
proach may be surmounted. The first is ^ your total ignor- 
ance of the business.' That I deny : you have taste, the 
best foundation for our intended concern, and which must be 
our Primum Mobile ; for without that all will stand still, or 
better it did so ; and, for the rest, it will soon be learned by 
so apt a scholar. The very air of this country will soon 
inspire you with the more mechanical part of our trade. The 
difficulty of leaving your business in Liverpool, which seemeth 
now to be altering for the better, I cannot so easily obviate ; 
I have, it's true, a great opinion of the design answering our 
most sanguine expectations with respect to profit ; but if you 
should suffer as much by having your attention taken oS your 
mercantile concerns, yow would be a loser on the whole, 
though / should not, and to what degree that loss might be 
extended I can have no idea, nor you any certainty, unless 
we could divine in what proportion your absence would affect 
the success or prevent the increase of your commerce. The 
money objection is obviated to my hand, and, I doubt not, in 

^ Metbyabd^ vol i., p. 461. 
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a way that will be agreeable to us both " — that is, by 
Wedgwood's declaration that he would be glad enough to 
have Bentley for a partner without his iuvesting any money 
in the concern. '^ But the leaving your friends, and giving 
up a thousand agreeable connections and pleasures at Liver- 
pool, for which you can have no compensation in kind — this 
staggers my hopes more than everything else put together. 
Can you part from your Octagon and enlightened Octagonian 
brethren, to join the diminutive and weak society of a country 
chapel ? Can you give up the rational and elevated enjoy- 
ment of your Philosophical Club for the puerile tete-a-tete of 
a country fireside ? And — ^to conclude all under this head in 
one question — can you exchange the frequent opportunities 
of seeing and conversing with your learned and ingenious 
friends, which your present situation afibrds you, besides ten 
thousand other elegancies and enjoyments of a town life, to 
employ yourself amongst mechanics, dirt, and smoke ? K 
this prospect does not fright you, I have some hopes ; and if 
you think you could really fall in love with and make a 
mistress of this new business, as I have done, I should have 
little or no doubt of our success, for if we consider the great 
variety of colours in our raw materials, the infinite ductility 
of clay, and that we have universal beauty to copy after, we 
have certainly the fairest prospect of enlarging this branch of 
manufacture to our wishes ; and, as genius will not be want- 
ing, I am firmly persuaded that our profits will be in propor- 
tion to our application, and I am as confident that it would 
be, beyond comparison, more congenial and delightful to 
every particle of matter, sense, and spirit in your composition, 
to be the creator, as it were, of beauty, rather than merely 
the vehicle or medium to convey it from one hand to another, 
if other circumstances can be but rendered tolerable." * 

Bentley yielded to these arguments, and, after some delay 
necessary to the construction of works, at that time unrivalled 
in extent and mechanical appliances, the firm of Wedgwood 

* MCTETABD, YOl. L, pp. 4S&-485. 
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and Bentley was established, and Etruria was opened. On 
the 13th of June, 1769, Wedgwood moulded the first lump 
of clay, and Bentley for the first time turned the potterV 
wheel, at an establishment more memorable than any othe 
for its influence both on English art and on English coir 
meree.* 

*^ I am always so much better satisfied in my own mi 
and pleased with everything about me after spending a / 
days with you," said Wedgwood, in one of his letters 
Bentley, ** that I long more and more for the time of your 
settlement at Etruria, when I may feast every day upon 
what I am now permitted to taste of only two or three times 
a year, or so."t Bentley's residence in Staffordshire, how- 
ever, was very brief. Hardly had he left Liverpool, before 
it was found desirable that he should take up his residence 
in London, there to superintend the mercantile part of the 
business, besides having oversight of the branch works, 
which, in 1770, were set up at Chelsea, and doing all he 
could in private ways, both to forward the sale of the new 
manufactures and to obtain suitable designs for adoption 
in them. Henceforward, for the next ten years, we find him 
living first in Greek Street, Soho, and afterwards at Turn- 
ham Green, and taking prominent position in London society, 
negotiating with artists like Flaxman, and borrowing works 
of art from all who owned them. Sir William Hamilton 
lent him the treasures lately brought from Hcrculaneum ; 
others supplied him with Oriental products. Often he was 
sent for by George the Third and Queen Charlotte, to tell 
them of the progress of the works at Etruria, and to receive 
their orders for the newest and choicest manufactures. In 
all sorts of ways he gave valuable aid to the enterprise 
originated by Josiah Wedgwood, bringing thereto less in- 

* Jewttt, Wedgicood ; being a life of Joiiah Wedgtcood, vnOi Kotices of las 
WorltSt Memoirs of tiie Wedgtooods and oUier FamiUes^ and a History of the 
Early Potteries of SLaffonhhire (London, 1805;, pp. 201-5. 

t M£TETABD, Vol. i., p. 492. 
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ventive genius and less marvellous energy than were shown 
by Wedgwood, but surpassing his partner in refinement and 
grace.* 

It seems to have been in a great measure at Bentley's 
suggestion that Wedgwood, after long battling with the 
inferior workmen, who sought to enrich themselves by 
stealing his secrets and copying his inventions, resolved, 
as be said, " to cast all dread of rivalship behind his back, 

* BoABi>MAN, pp. 11, 12. To his partner in the Liverpool bufiiness, he 
thus wrote from London on the 4th of November, 1769 ;— ** We are every 
day finding oat some ingenious man, or curious piece of workmanship ; all 
which we endeavour to make subservient to the improvement of our taste, 
or tiie perfection of our manufacture. I have not time to name the things 
that we have seen ; but one great curiosity I cannot omit, with whicb we 
have been highly entertained : I mean a Chinese portrait-modeller, lately 
arrived from Canton — one of those artists who make the Mandarin figures 
that are brought to England. He intends to stay here some years, is in the 
Chinese dress, makes portraits (small busts in clay), which he colours, and 
produces very striking likenesses with great expedition. I have paid him 
three visits, and had a good deal of conversation with him, for he speaks 
some English, and is a good-natured, sensible man; very mild in his 
temper, and gentle in his motions. His dresses are chiefly of satin. I have 
seen him in crimson and in black. The India figures upon the fans are 
very just reeemblanoes of the orig^als. His complexion is very swarth, but 
the eyelashes almost always in motion. His arms are very slender, like 
those of a delicate woman, and his fingers very long — all his limbs ex- 
tremely supple ; bis hedr is cut off before, and he has a long plaited tail 
hanging down to the bottom of his back. He has been with the Elng and 
Queen, who were much pleased with him, and he is to take the portraits of 
the royal inflmtry. I have not time to be more particular now ; but he is 
far the greatest curiosity I have seen. He has ten guineas apiece for his 
portraits, which are very small." On the 15th of December, 1770, he wrote 
to the same friend : ** Last Monday Mr. Wedgwood and I had the honour of 
a long audience of their majesties at the Queen's palace, to present some 
bas-reUefi her Majesty had ordered, and to show some new improvements, 
with which they we^ weU pleased. They expressed, in the most obliging 
and condescending manner, their attention to our manufacture, and entered 
very freely into conversation on the further improvement of it, and on many 
other subjects. The King is well acquainted with business, and with the 
characters of the principal manufacturers, merchants, and artists; and 
seems to have the success of all our manufjactures much at heart, and to 
understand the importance of them. The Queen has more sensibility, true 
politeness, engaging a£&bility, and sweetness of temper, than any great Jatl 
I ever had the honour of speaking to." — Boabduak, pp. 15, 17. 

VOL IL O 
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treat it as a base and vanquished enemy, and not bestow 
another .serious thought upon it."* "So far from being 
afraid of other people getting our patterns," wrote Wed«:- 
wood to his friend in September, 1769, " we should glory in 
it, throw out all the hints we can, and, if possible, have all 
the artists in Europe working after our models. This would 
be noble, and would suit both our dispositions and senti- 
ments much better than all the narrow mercenary selfish 
trammels. How do you feel yourself, my friend ? have you 
forgot how our hearts burned within us, when we conversed 
upon this subject on our way from Liverpool to Prescot? 
We were then persuaded that this open generous plan would 
not only be most congenial to our hearts and best feelings, 
but, in all probability, might best answer our wishes in pecu- 
niary advantages ; and, for the time, I well remember we 
agreed to pursue it Do you think when our principles 
were known, the nobility would not still more make it a point 
to patronize and encourage men who acted upon such dif- 
ferent principles to the rest of mankind, — the trading and 
mercantile part of them at least ? When they are witness 
to our bestowing so much psuns and expense in the improve- 
ment of a capital manufacture, nay, in creating a new one, 
and that not for our particular emolument only, but that 
we generously lay our works open to be imitated by other 
artists and manufacturers for the good of the community 
at large, this would surely procure us the good-will of our 
best customers. With respect to myself, there ^ nothing 
relating to business I so much wish for as being released 
from these degrading slavish chains, these mean selfish fears 
of other people copying my works. Dare jipu step forth, my 
dear friend and associate, and share the risk and honour of 
acting on these enlarged principles ?"t Bentley declared him- 
self quite willing, as he had always been, to enter on this bold 
and generous course ; and the result was, great improvement 
in the fortunes of the house of Wedgwood and Bentley. 
• Metetabd, vol. ii., pp. 216. f Ihid., pp. 214. 215. 
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Thomas Bentley did not live, however, to see the fulness 
of its triumph. In 1754, he had married Hannah' Gates, of 
Sheffield, who died very soon after, and in 1772 Mary 
Stamford, of Derby, became his wife. But neither bore him 
any children, and he died himself, at his house in Turnham 
Green, on the 26th of November, 1780, only fifty years 
of age. "Blessed with an elevated and comprehensive 
understanding," it was said on his monument in Chiswiek 
Church, "informed in variety of science, he possessed a 
warm and brilliant imagination, a pure and elegant taste. 
His extensive abilities, guided by the most expansive phi- 
lanthrophy, were employed in forming and executing plans 
for the public good: he thought with the freedom of a 
philosopher: he acted with the integrity of a virtuous 
citizen."* 

In the meanwhile the earthenware trade with America, 
which Bentley had partly begun as Wedgwood's agent, con- 
tinued to be carried on in Liverpool. The town also, during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, contained some 
establishments of its own for the manufacture of blue and 
white earthenware. It was yet more famous for its watches, 
'which are not to be excelled in Europe,' it was said in 
1753. 'AH the different branches are manufactured in and 
about the town, to supply the London and foreign markets.' t 

But Liverpool was then, as now, much more notable as a 
resort of merchants than of manufacturers. Great impetus 
o^me to their trade through the trading difficulties of the 
towns more open to attack during the war with France that 
attended the early years of George the Second's reign. *The 
harbour being situated so near the mouth of the North 
Channel,' said the same old chronicler of 1753, 'between 
Ireland and Scotland, — ^a passage very little known to or 
frequented by the enemy — affi)rded many conveniences to 

♦ BOARDHAN, pp. 12, 13. 

t WiLLiAMSON^fl Liverpool Memorandum Booh, Minute and interesting 
histories of the Liverpool pottery works and watch manufactures are in the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society. 
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the merchants here, untasted by those of other ports, which 
invited many strangers from different parts to begin trade 
and settle here, finding it so advantageous a mart' * The 
disadvantages of war were, however, felt even by Liverpool 
in 1756, when fresh fighting began, A French privateer 
entered the Channel, and, in 1758, Liverpool was blockaded 
for seven weeks. On the 13th of February, 1759, forty-five 
Liverpool merchants requested Williamson, who had started 
his Liverpool Advertiser three years before, to discontinue 
the list of ships going in and out of the port which he had 
been in the habit of publishing, as ^ they had too much 
reason to apprehend that that conduct had been of very bad 
consequence this war.' Among the merchants who signed 
the document were Robert Cunliffe, Balph and William 
Earle, and Arthur and Benjamin Hey wood, f 

In spite of war and other hindrances, however, Liverpool 
commerce made steady and rapid progress. The Old Dock 
which had been initiated by Sir Thomas Johnson and others 
in 1700, having proved insufficient to the growing wants of 
the town, the Salthouse Dock, begun in 1734, was opened in 
1753, and in 1761 an Act was obtained for building George's 
Dock. It was begun in 1767, and completed in 1771. In 
1784, authority was obtained for building two other docks. 
King's and Queen's. The former was opened in 1788, the 
latter in 1796. In 1764, Liverpool had seventy-four vessels 
engaged in the African trade, a hundred and forty-one in 
the American and the West Indian ; the total of ships 
cleared inwards during the year from all ports being seven 
hundred and sixty-six, while the outward clearances amounted 
to eight hundred and thirty-two. The trade of Bristol in the 
same year was represented by three hundred and thirty-two 
in-coming, and three hundred and forty-two out-going, vessels. 
In 1784 the entire custom-house duties of Liverpool were 
648,684/. ; those of Bristol only 334,909?., little more than 
half as much. This stupendous growth of trade, led of 
course to rapid increase of population, and extension of the 
* WiLLXAHSOi^s Liverpool Memorandum Booh. f Bainbb, p. 425. 
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limits of the town. In 1730, the inhabitants of Liverpool 
numbered 12,074, and they lived in 2,430 houses. In 
1760 the population had increased to 25,787, the houses to 
5,156. In 1770, the numbers were respectively, 35,600, 
and 6,800 ; in 1790, they were 55,732, and 8,865 ; and in 
1801, they were 77,708, and 11,784. In seventy years 
Liverpool was increased six - fold ; in the ensuing sixty 
years it was increased nearly six times again.* 'This 
quondam village,' said Erskine, on a famous Liverpool 
trial in 1791, * which is now fit to be a proud capital for 
any empire in the world, has started up like an enchanted 
palace even in the memory of living men. I had before 
often been at the principal sea-ports in this island, and 
believing that, having seen Bristol and those other towns 
that deservedly pass as great ones, I had seen everything in 
this great nation of navigators on which a subject should 
pride himself, I own I was astonished and astounded when, 
after passing a distant ferry and ascending a hill, I was 
told by my guide, " All you see spread out beneath you, 
that immense plsdn, which stands like another Venice upon 
the waters, which is intersected by those numerous docks, 
which glitters with those cheerful habitations of well-pro- 
tected men, which is the busy seat of trade, and the gay 
scene of elegant amusements growing out of its prosperity, 
where there is the most cheerful face of industry, where 
there are riches overflowing, and everything that can delight 
a man who wishes to see the prosperity of a great community 
and a great empire, all this has been created by the industry 
and well-disciplined management of a handful of men since 
you were a boy." ' 

♦ These are the figures :— 
In 1811 the population was 94,376; the number of houses 16,1G2 

1821 ., ,, 118,972 ,. ., 20,339 

1831 ,, ,. 205,572 .. ,, 27,361 

1841 ,, ., 286,487 ,, ., 45,385 

1851 ,. ., 376,066 ,. ,. 59,556 

1861 ,, ., 437,740 ., ., 65,999 
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Very conspicuous amongst that handful of men were the 
Heywoods. Not much is to be said of them, however, save 
that they followed the tide of prosperity that began about 
the time of their birth, working zealously and, in their way, 
honestly and wisely, seizing every opportunity of advance- 
ment, and doing all they could to widen yet further the 
channels that, during their life-time had been widened to 
a wonderful extent With them, and those who traded in 
their company, began the American cotton-trade, which was 
to assume marvellous proportions in the following genera- 
tion. They also were sharers in the early efforts made by 
Liverpool to break down the monopoly of the East India 
Company and open its privileges to other ports than London. 
At a meeting of merchants held in January, 1768, it was pro- 
posed to buy from the Government a share in the India and 
China trade, and form a new Company, whose members might 
come from Liverpool and Bristol, Glasgow and Hull.* 
That project fell to the ground, but it led to later and 
more successful efforts. In it were associated both the 
Heywoods and the Earles. The Earles have worked on 
as merchants to the present day;-]- but the Heywoods, in 
due time, having amassed large fortunes by trade, proceeded 
to increase it yet further as bankers. In or just before the 
the year 1774, Arthur Heywood dissolved partnership with 
his brothers, and in company with bis sons, Ricliard and 
Arthur, the one born in 1751, the other in 1753, established 
the bank of Arthur Heywood, Sons, and Company, now 
changed into the Consolidated Bank.^ Benjamin Heywood 
was a merchant some fourteen years longer. But in 1788 
he, too, turned banker, and established, in partnership with 

* Bainbs, p. 441. 

t Thomaa Earle established a line of packets, from Liverpool to Leghorn, 
in 1772, and so greatly promoted Liverpoors trade with the Mediterranean 
ports. WiJUiaiMwCi lAverpool Advetii$ert December 4, 1772. 

^ On the 24th of June, 1774, Arthur Heywood, Sons, and Company, 
were, by royal proclamation, authorized to receive the light gold then in 
circulation, and exchange it for gold of full weight Ibid,, July 8, 1774. 
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his sous, Benjamin Arthur and Nathaniel (at that time re- 
spectively thirty-three and twenty-nine years old), the Man- 
chester firm of Benjamin Heywood, Sons, and Company, 
known as Heywood Brothers and Company from 1795 till 
1828 ; and after that as Benjamin Heywood and Company 
till 1860, when it again assumed the title of Heywood 
Brothers and Company. 

Arthur Heywood, being then eighty years old, died in 
Liverpool, on the 11th of February, 1795. His brother, 
Benjamin, died, at the age of seventy-three, on the 10th o 
August, in the same year* 

* This table Bhows the oonnection between the older Heywoods and the 

most notable of their later detwendants : — 

Jokn Hejfwood, of Bolton, temp. Ed. VI. 

Oliver Heywood, of Little Lever, BoltOD. 
(?) 1668— (?) 1628. 

Sichard Heytcood, of Little Lever, Teonum. 
1505—1670. 
! 



Rev. Oliver Heywood^ of Rev. J^aAcmid Beywood, Vicar 

lUlifiu, 1629—1702. of Ormsldrk. 1633—1677. 



rd Beywood, of Live 
I Drogbeda, 1661— i: 



i Beywood. Bichard Beywood, of Liverpool 

I and Drogbeda, 1661—17021 

Bet^emin Beywood, of Drogheda, = Anne, daughter of 

1687 —1726. I General Graham. 

Jrikur Beywood,=^l. EUxabeth Ogden. Benjamin Beywood^Vhoibe 



of Liverpool, I 2. Hannah Milnea. of Liverpool. 

1716—1706. (?) 1722— 1706. 



Bidkurd Beywood, Bemamin Beywood, Jrthur Beywood, John Pembartan 

cf LarkbaU, Uver- of Stanley Hall, of Liverpool, Beywood, 

pool, banker, Wakefield, banker, banker, 

1751— I80a banker. 1763—1836. of Wakefield. 



Ogden. 



Jokn PemberUm 

Beywood, banker, 

ofLiverpooL 



Baimua Bi^wood, Bemamtn Arthur iraOumia 

ot London, Heywood, of of Liverpool and 

ajodge. Liverpool, mer- Manchester, merchant 

chanty 1766— 1828. and banker, 1769— 1816. 

»i Bet^wn Beywood, NoOianiABsywood. ThomaM Beywood. Richard Beywood. 
of Kancheater. banker, 
1794—1866. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MATTHEW BOULTON OP BIBMINGHAM. 
[1728-1809.] 

Birmingham, * the toy-shop of Europe/ as Burke called it, 
is supposed to have been one of the chief centres of iron 
manufacture during the Roman occupation of Britaia On 
one side of it, at Aston, a huge cinder-heap, having traces 
of a great antiquity, and evidently the accumulation of a 
great many generations, existed while the town was yet, as 
modem travellers thought, almost in its infancy; and on 
another, in Wednesbury Old Field, have been found hundreds 
of ancient coalpits, ^ which the curious antiquarian would deem 
as long in sinking as the mountain of cinders in rising.'* It 
was a place of some repute in Anglo-Saxon times. In 
Domesday Book it was rated for four hides of land, and was 
half a mile in length and four furlongs wide, the whole being 
valued at twenty shillings. From Henry the Second, Peter 
de Birmingham, the lord of the manor, obtained permission 
to hold in it a weekly market, and his successor, William de 
Birmingham, procured charters from Henry the Third for 
two yearly fairs. In 1319 licence was given by Edward the 
Second for a toll to be levied on all commodities sold in the 
market during the next three years, in order that the streets 
might be paved ; and, the funds thus raised being insufficient, 

* Htttton, Hi$tory of Birmngham, 6th edition (Biimingham, 1885), 
p. 20. 
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a similar licence was given in 1337. By that means the 
work was done, and Birmingham, protected by its manorial 
lords, whose moated house was near the site of Saint Martin's 
Church, made steady progress down to the time of Henry 
the Eighth. *• The beauty of Birmingham, a good market 
town in the extreme parts of Warwickshire,* says the traveller 
who vidited it in Henry's reign, ^ is one street, going almost 
from the left bank of the brook up a mean hill by the length 
of a quarter of a mile. There be many smiths in the town, 
that use to make knives and all manner of cutting tools ; and 
many lorimers that make bits, and a great many nailers ; so 
that a great part of the town is maintained by smiths, who 
have their iron and sea-coal out of Staffordshire.'* A hun- 
dred years later, Birmingham was found to be * full of in- 
habitants, and resounding with hammers and anvils, for the 
most part of them smiths.'! 

In Charles the First's reign, Birmingham suffered for its 
sympathy with the Commonwealth party. In 1642, on 
Charles's departure, after a visit in which he received none 
of the help he sought, the inhabitants seized his carriages, 
and conveyed the plate that they found in them to Warwick 
Castle. For that Prince Rupert was sent next year with a 
company of horse to scour the country and damage the 
town. He fulfilled his commission with terrible success, and 
Birmingham had hardly recovered from its results when the 
plague of 1665 again brought trade almost to a standstill. 
With the Revolution, however, came a return of prosperity. 
A few years before the plague it is supposed the town con- 
tained about 5,000 inhabitants, living in fift;een streets, all of 
which converged towards the Old Cross in the centre of the 
town. By the year 1700 the streets had been increased to 
twenty-eight, and the population had been trebled. In 1731 
there were, we are told, fifty-one streets and 23,286 inhabit- 
ants. In 1781 there were a hundred and twenty-five streets 

• Lkland, Itinerary (Oxford, 1744), vol. iv^ p. 109. 
t Oamden, Britannia, 
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and 50,295 inhabitants. In 1801 there were two hundred 
and fifty streets and 73,670 inhabitants * In 1861 the 
population of Bumingham had grown to 296,076. 

From times unknown the Old Cross had been the great 
meeting-place of the merchants and manufacturers of Bir- 
mingham, the simple piece of stonework being renewed about 
once in every hundred years by the lords of the manor. In 
1702 a solid building was set up to serve as an Exchange, 
until 1784, when it was pulled down, and the merchants 
removed to more commodious quarters.! 

Already they had become too numerous for the little 
structure to hold them. Of ironworkers there were in the 
eighteenth century fewer perhaps than in earlier times ; but 
the manufacturers of all sorts of articles constructed of iron 
and other metals were very much more numerous. The 
making of steel had been introduced in the seventeenth 
century by a family named Kettle, and the works set up in 
Steelhouse Lane soon had many rivals, devoted to the manu- 
facture of needles, pens, and similar articles. Brassworks 
had been set up at about the same time by a family of 
Turners, and before the close of the eighteenth century a 
thousand tons of brass were converted in a year into com- 
modities of which pins were the smallest and most plentiful. 
Before 1780 this trade was in the hands of a few rich men, 
* who, instead of making the humble bow for favours received, 
acted with despotic sovereignty, established their own laws, 
chose their customers, directed the price, and governed the 
market.' In 1781 their arbitrary conduct led to some 
riotous opposition, and the establishment of a new and exten- 
sive manufactory, soon followed by others, in which the 
public interests were more consulted. Buckles were made 
in immense quantities, and the manufacture of buttons, 
in glass, horn, bone, pearl, steel, and all other sorts of sub- 
stance, was so great, that by the end of the century it 
was divided into nearly sixty separate branches. Knives, 

• HxjTTON, pp. 23, 37-41, 68, 69, 77. t Ibid,, p. 377. 
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tools, and fancy articles of every kind, were made in great 
abundanca 

Birmingham was also famous for its guns. William the 
Third, soon after his accession, according to a tradition 
current in the town, once lamented that there were no guns 
manufactured in England, and that he was obliged to procure 
them from Holland at great expense and greater difficulty. 
** iSire," Sir Richard Newdigate, the member of Parliament 
for the county, is reported to have answered, " genius resides 
in Warwickshire, and I will answer for it that my constituents 
will answer your Majesty's wishes." Thereupon he posted 
down to Birmingham, conferred with a tradesman living in 
Digbeth, and obtained from him drafts and patterns, which 
so pleased the King when they were shown to him, that the 
tradesman was at once commissioned to make guns for the 
Government, and from that time the gun trade flourished in 
Birmingham. 

But while other branches of industry were growing, there 
was no lessening of the old trade in nails and blacksmiths' 
work of various kinds. *In 1741, when I first entered 
Birmingham,' says the old historian of the town, * I was sur- 
prised at the number of blacksmiths' shops upon the road, 
and could not conceive how a county, though populous, could 
support so many people of the same occupation. In some of 
these shops I observed one or more females, stripped of their 
upper garments, and not overcharged with their lower, 
wielding the hammer with all the grace of their sex. The 
beauties of their faces was rather eclipsed by the smut of the 
anvil. Struck with the novelty, I inquired whether the 
ladies in this country shod horses, but was answered with a 
smile, " They are nailers." '♦ 

In 1783, it was estimated there were in Birmingham 

* Nearly aU the foregoing account of Birmingham trade in the eighteenth 
centniy ia drawn from HrrroH and his conUnnator, pp. 171-192. A fnU 
and veiy interesting account of the industrial history of the town has lately 
been published in The Bewuroea, Products, and InduUridl History of 
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three inhabitants worth upwards of 100,000?., seven worth 
50,000Z., eight worth 30,000?., seventeen worth 20,000Z., 
eighty worth 10,000?., and ninety-four worth 5,000?. Of 
these two hundred and nine 'a hundred and three began 
the world with nothing but their own prudence ; thirty-five 
more had fortunes added to their prudence but too small to 
be brought into account ; and seventy-one were favoured with 
a larger, which in many instances is much improved.** 

The man most conspicuous in the history of Birmingham 
commerce during the first half of the eighteenth century — 
dead before that guess at the wealth of Birmingham men in 
1783 had been made —was John Taylor. " Him," said his 
foremost panegyrist, " we ma^ justly term the Shakspeare or 
Newton of his day. He rose from minute beginnings to 
shine in the commercial atmosphere as they in the poetical 
and philosophical." He was bom in 1714. In 1747 he 
served Birmingham as Low Bailiff. In 1756 he was Sheriff 
of the county of Warwick. Beginning life as a common 
labourer, he threw so much skill and energy into his work 
that he soon became master of a large establishment, which 
he directed with taste and tact hitherto unknown in Birming- 
ham. He was a maker of buttons, buckles, snuff-boxes, and 
other fancy articles. A single workman earned seventy 
shillings a week in his shop fr^m painting snuff-boxes for a 
farthing apiece. In his busiest years he manufactured 800?. 
worth of buttons every week, and he sold his shop-sweepings, 
containing quicksilver, brass scrapings, and the like, for 
1,000?. a year. He also made ornamental clocks and toys of 
all sorts. A nobleman, buying several articles in his shop, 



Birmingham and ifie Hardware Digtrict ; a series of Beports coUected by 
the Local Indnstries Committee of the British Association at Birmingham, 
in 1865 ; edited by Samuel Tnonira (London, 1866). 

* An estimate of the wealth of Birmingham in 1828, showing that six- 
teen of its inhabitants were worth about 4,000,000{. in all, that three 
hundred divided about 4,000,0002. more among them, and the rest 1,000,0002. 
was contribated to ArUft Birmingham Gazdte, by Mr. James Luckoock, on 
the Ist of September in that year. 
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among them one toy worth 802., is reported to have said thatT 
*' he plainly saw he could not live in Birmingham for less 
than 200i a day/ so many were the temptations offered by 
the shops, among which Taylor's was the most conspicuous. 
It was Taylor who, in 1761, brought under Josiah Wedg- 
wood's notice Plumier's Art de Taumer, and so helped him 
in the development of his pottery-works. To Taylor, also, 
Wedgwood owed his introduction to William Cox, the clever 
mechanic, whose ready wit enabled him to apply to his craft 
the engine-lathe devised by Plumier ; and there is evidence 
of much other help given by the great button-maker to the 
great potter. In 1765, with a Mr. Lloyd for his partner, 
John Taylor established the first, and for a long time the 
greatest, bank in Birmingham, known by the name of Taylor 
•and Lloyd. He died in 1775, leaving upwards of 2OO,000Z., 
in the bank and in the manufactory, to his son and successor.* 

But a much greater man, the one great merchant prince 
that Birmingham can boast of — its father, as he has well 
been called, and the leader of nearly every good work that 
has been done to it, was Nf atthew Boulton. 

He was bora at Birmingham on the 3rd of September, 
1728.t John Boulton, his grandfather, was a native of 
Northamptonshire, where there had been farmers of his 
name for many generationa In the days of William the 
Third, this John Boulton was living at Lichfield, married to 
a wife who had brought him a fair amount of wealth ; but 
not so rich that he did not think it well to send his son 
Matthew to Birmingham, there, on Snow Hill, to become 
a silver stamper and piecer. That was the trade in which 
Matthew Boulton the younger received his apprenticeship, 
after brief schooling in the private academy of a Mr. Ansted 

• HmoN, pp. 169, 174, 201, 219, 222 ; IMeteyabd. Life of Joiiah 
Wedgwood, vol i.. pp. 288, 339. AU men did not tldnk well of Taylor. 
•* John Taylor died the other day, wortli 200,000Z.," wrote James Watt to 
Matthew Boulton, ** without ever doing one generoua action."— Smiles, Live* 
of BauUm and WaUy p. 332. 

t Europian Magazine, vol. Ivi., p. 163. 
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at Deritend, to which he added much in later years, working 
at Latin and French as a duty, and finding his chief delight 
in mathematics and drawing, mechanics and chemistry.* 

Very soon young Boulton became master of the business in 
which he had been trained. Before he was seventeen years 
old he had added watch-chain, button, and buckle making to 
the silver stamping. The inlaid steel buckles that in the year 
1745 began to be largely imported from France, as French 
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manufacture, were of his invention, great quantities of them 
being actually made in his father's shop and sent to the 
Continent for re-shipment, t As soon as he was twenty-one 
he was a recognized partner in the business, and henceforth he 
was its real head. Signing for * father and self,' he ordered 

* European Magcmne, vol. IvL Smiles, Lives of Boulton and Watt (London, 
1S65), pp. 1G3, 1G4. My great obligations to Mr. Smilee's work will 
appear from the frequent references to it in the following pages. 

t European Magazine, vol. Ivi., p. 1C3. 
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everything as he chose. In 1757, for instance, writing to 
Benjamin Huntsman, of Sheffield, about the cast steel that 
he had lately invented, he says, *' When thou hast some of 
a proper size and quality for me, and an opportunity of 
sending it, thou may'st, but I should be glad to have it a 
little tougher than the last.'** In the same year, in a letter 
to Timothy Holies, of London, he complains of the attempts 
made by some to beat down the price of coat-links and vest 
buttons, and so to make it necessary either for the maker to 
go without his profit, or for his wares to be of worthless stuff. 
" Yet," he adds, " as I have put myself to greater expense 
than anybody else in erecting the best conveniences and the 
completest tools for the purpose, I am not willing that any in- 
terlopers should run away with it" f From the first he was 
resolved to have nothing to do with Brummagem goods, as 
they were even then termed, through the preference of many 
Birmingham manufacturers for cheap showy goods instead of 
those that were simple and substantial. 

His father's death, in 1759, when he was thirty-one years 
old, left Boulton absolute master of the business, and also of 
a considerable sum of money, saved from the profits of 
former years. In 1760 he married Anne Robinson, daughter 
of a Lichfield gentleman, with whom he received 28,000f. 
in money and land4 

Thus enriched, he immediately set about extension of his 
trade. In 1762 he was still 'Matthew Boulton, toy-maker, 
of Snow Hill;'§ but long before that the great works at 
Soho had been begun. To Soho, a dreary Staffordshire 
heath, with Hockley Brook running through it, at that 
time two miles distant from the town of Binningham, 

• Smiles, p. 165. t Ibid, J Ihid., p. 166. 

§ Tiiis curious little document is quoted by 'Mr. Smiles, p. 1G7 : '• Received 
of Matthew Boulton, toyinakcr. Snow HiU, three shillings and sixpence, for 
which sam I solemnly engau^e, if he sliould be chosen by lot to serve in the 
militia for this parish, at the first mcetiDg for that purpose, to procure a 
substitute that shall be approved of. Binningham, January 11, 1762.^ 
HE3CBY Bbooees, Scrgcout." 
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Boulton was attracted by a mill lately set up by one 
Edward Ruston. Ruston had leased the ground from the 
lord of the manor in 1756, with permission to widen the 
brook in one place so as to form a pool, and thus enable 
him to work his mill. He had spent 1,000?. in effecting 
these changes when Boulton bought up his lease — ultimately 
purchasing the fee simple from the original proprietor — and 
at once proceeded to build a very much larger mill, with 
▼ast workshops adjoining, and a handsome house in the 
neighbourhood. The buildings and their furniture cost 
more than 20,000?.* By the end of 1762 they were com- 
pleted, and taken into use by a transfer of the principal 
part of the business from Snow Hill. At the stock-taking 
incident thereto, the manager of the works and nine subor- 
dinates were engaged through eight days in weighing and 
counting the goods and preparing an inventory. ^^ I founded 
my manufactory," wrote Boulton in 1790 to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, " upon one of the most barren commons in England, 
where there existed but a few miserable huts, filled with idle 
beggarly people, who, by help of the common land and a 
little thieving, made shift to live without working. The 
scene is now entirely changed. I have employed a thousand 
men, women, and children in my aforesaid manufactory for 
nearly thirty years past. The lord of the manor hath ex- 
terminated those very poor cottages, and hundreds of clean, 
comfortable, cheerful houses are found erected in their 

place.'* t 

Boulton's business at this time comprised the old trade in 
buttons, buckles, watch-chains, and similar articles, with the 
addition of all sorts of filagree and inlaid work. Very soon 
after, if not already, it was further extended to the manu- 
facture of solid silver and plated goods — Boulton being the 
introducer of the silver-plated business into Biimingham — 

* HuTTON, pp. 395, 396 : European Magazine, vol. Wi. p. 163 ; Swimhet's 
Birmingham Directory (1774) ; Ssnua, p. 168. 
t SuiLES, pp. 168, 169. 
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of candlesticks, urns, brackets, ormolu wares, and the like.* 
On entering his new premises, Boulton took as his partner 
one John Fothergill, a gentleman of small means, but steady, 
shrewd, and well acquainted with the European markets. 
It was Fothergiirs duty to superintend the foreign trade, to 
establish agencies in all parts of the Continent, and to make 
careful study of all foreign inventions and appliances, with a 
view to their introduction, if desirable, at Soho. Boulton 
took on himself the direct supervision of the works, besides 
doing all he could to exteud business relations in all the 
great towns of England. He also made it his special 
business, as it was by nature his great delight, to forward 
the artistic development of his craft. "The prejudice that 
Birmingham hath so justly established against itself," he 
said, in a letter to Fothergill, *' makes every fault con- 
spicuous in all articles that have the least pretensions to 
taste. How can I expect the public to countenance rubbish 
from Soho, while they can procure sound and perfect work 
from any other quarter?" t 

Boulton was determined that the taste and excellence of 
everything produced at Soho should be in advance of public 
opinion instead of behind it With that end he bought, or 
borrowed and had copied, all sorts of works of art, making 
interest with noblemen and monarchs, searching public gal- 
leries and private treasure-houses, at Windsor, at Straw- 
berry Hill, in out-of-the-way country seats, and in distant 
comers of Europe. "I wish," he wrote to his partner, 
about some candlesticks and vases that he had borrowed of 
Queen Charlotte, " Mr. Eginton would take good casts from 
the Hercules and the Hydra. I perceive we shall want 
many such figures, and therefore we should omit no oppor- 
tunity of taking good casts." } " If, in the course of your 

♦ •* The nnmber of ingenious mechanical contrivances they avail them- 
selves o^ by means of water-mills, much facilitates their work, and saves a 
great portion of time and labour." — Swinniy's Birmingham Directory (1774). 
t Smiuss, p. 170. X '^«'^-. p. 171. 
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future travelling," we read in another letter, addressed in 
July, 1 767, to an agent in Italy, " you can pick up for me 
any raetallic ores or fossil substances, or any other curious 
natural productions, I should be much obliged to you, as I 
am fond of all those things that have a tendency to improve 
my knowledge in mechanical arts, in which my manufactory 
will every year become more and more general ; and there- 
fore wish to know the taste, the fashions, the toys, both 
useful and ornamental, the implements, vessels, &c., that 
prevail in all the different parts of Europe, as I should be 
glad to work for all Europe in all things that they may have 
occasion for — gold, silver, copper, plated, gilt, pinchbeck, 
steel, platina, tortoiseshell, or anything else that may become 
an article of general demand." * 

It was, indeed, almost a fault of Boulton's that he was 
anxious to include in his business anything and everything 
likely to be * of general demand.' To Josiah Wedgwood, 
just then following the example of Soho in the establishment 
of Etruria, he said " he almost wished to be a potter," and 
he seems to have had some thought of adding pottery manu- 
factures to his many other occupations. At first Wedgwood 
was alarmed and annoyed thereatf But he soon changed 
his opinion on the subject. "Stand firm, my friend," he 
wrote to his partner Bentley in September, 1769, "and let 
us support this threatened attack like veterans prepared for 
every knock or change of fortune that can befall us. If we 
must fall, if Etruria cannot stand its ground, but must give 
way to Soho and fall before her, let us not sell the victory 
too cheap, but maintain our ground like men, and endeavour, 
even in our defeat, to share the laurels with our conquerors. 
It doubles my courage to have the first manufacturer in 
England to encounter with. The match likes me well. I 
like the man, I like his spirit. He will not be a mere 
drivelling copyist like the antagonists I have hitherto had, 
but will venture to step out of the lines upon occasion and 

* Smiles, p. 172. t Meteyard, Life of Wed^vcood^ vol. ii., p. 76. 
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afford 113 some diversion in the combat."* But there was 
never any real competition between the two great manu- 
facturers. Boulton soon contented himself with admiring 
his friend's ware, and supplementing it with metal work of 
his own. ** The mounting of vases," he said, in a letter to 
Wedgwood, "is a large field for fancy, in which I shall 
indulge, as I perceive it possible to convert even a very 
ugly vessel into a beautiful vase." t 

In those ways Boulton worked on for several years, in- 
venting for himself and applying the inventions of others, 
winning a great deal of fame in all quarters of the world, 
but sometimes finding that his expensive and elaborate work- 
manship brought him in more praise than profit. Among 
his favourite productions were some wonderfully-wrought 
astronomical clocks. " I find philosophy at a low ebb in 
London," he wrote in 1767, in a letter to his wife, " and 
have therefore brought back my two fine clocks, which I will 
send to a market where common sense is not quite out of 
fashion." The market in this case, strange to say, was 
Russia, whose Empress Catherine not only bought the 
clocks, but purchased a great many other articles from 
Soho, and was a steady patroness of Boulton. ^'If I 
had made the clocks play jigs upon bells, and a dancing 
bear keeping time," he continued, in his complaint of the 
London buyers, ^' or if I had made a horse race upon their 
faces, I believe they would have had better bidders." } 

Yet Boulton had many friends and admirers in London. 
"The King," he said, in the same letter, *'hath bought a 
pair of cassolets, a Titus, a Venus clock, and some other 
things. I was with them — the Queen and all the children — 
between two and three hours. There were, likewise, many 
of the nobility present. Never was man so much com- 
plimented as I have been ; but I find that compliments don't 
make fat nor fill the pocket." "I am to wait upon iheir 

♦ Metteyabd, Life of Wedgwood, vol. ii., p. 213. 
t Smiles, p. 173. J Ibid,, p. 174. 
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Majesties again/' he wrote, a few weeks later, " so soon as 
our tripod tea-kitchen arrives, and again upon some other 
business. The Queen is extremely sensible, very affable, 
and a great patroness of English manufactures. Of this 
she gave me a particular instance ; for after the King and 
she had talked to me for nearly three hours, they withdrew, 
and then the Queen sent for me into her boudoir, showed 
me her chimney-piece, and asked me how many vases it 
would take to furnish it. ' For,' said she, ' all tiiat china 
shall be taken away,' She also desired that I would fetch 
her the two finest steel chains I could make. All this she 
did of her own accord, without the presence of the King, 
which I could not help putting a kind construction upoa"* 

George the Third and Queen Charlotte were good friends 
to the English manufacturers, and their patronage was very 
helpful in encouraging a taste for solid and artistic workman- 
ship among the great buyers of London. In 1765 Boulton's 
friend, Josiah Wedgwood, had been commissioned to make 
a tea-service for the Queen ; and that order followed by other 
orders for the Court and the attendant courtiers, was the 
beginning of his great fame. He soon set about the esta- 
blishment of Etruria, and, applying the wisdom that had come 
to him through many previous years of patient study, effected 
an entire revolution in the trade which, as far as England 
was concerned, in his hands first became artistic. 

In the meanwhile Matthew Boulton, quite as zealous as 
Wedgwood for the development of his trade in artistic ways, 
was making rapid progress. In 1763 he sold goods which 
brought him in 7,000Z. In 1767 his gross income was 30,000^. 
In 1770 he had from seven to eight hundred skilled artizans 
working at Soho — " the largest hardware manufactory in the 
world," as he himself called it — in metals and stones, glass, 
enamel, and tortoiseshell. " I have almost every machine," 
he wrote in that year, " that is applicable to these arts. I 
have two water-mills employed in rolling, polishing, grinding, 

♦ Smiles, p. 175. 
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and turnino^ various sorts of lathes. I have trained up many, 
and am training up more, plain country lads into good work- 
men, and wherever I find indications of skill and ability, I 
encourage them. I have likewise established correspondence 
with almost every mercantile town in Europe, and am thus 
regularly supplied with orders for the grosser articles in 
common demand, by which I am enabled to employ such a 
number of hands as to provide me with an ample choice of 
artists for the finer branches of work ; and I am thereby 
encouraged to erect and employ a more extensive apparatus 
than it would be prudent to provide for the production of 
the finer articles only." Two years later he said, " We have 
a thousand mouths to feed, and it has taken so much labour 
and pains to get so valuable and well-organized a staiF of 
workmen together, that the operations of the manufactory 
must be carried on at whatever risk."* 

At a good deal of risk Boulton's works were carried on 
through many years. His large profits were more than 
absorbed by his various projects for improvement of machinery 
and extension of the higher branches of trade. All his own 
and all his wife's money was locked up in the business, and 
large sums had to be borrowed from his fi'iends. This 
fettered him considerably, and seems to have been the chief 
reason for his delay in entering on a new sphere of business 
in partnership with Watt. 

James Watt, bom at Greenock on the 19th of February, 
1736, had, in 1754, been put to learn mathematical instru- 
ment making in Glasgow. There, after a short and unsuc- 
cessful stay in London, he had started business on his own 
account, near the end of 1756. His shop, within the walls 
of Glasgow University, soon became a favourite resort both 
of students and of professors. He made quadrants and 
mathematical instruments of all sorts. He also made and 
mended musical instruments, from flutes to organs. He even 
sold maps, charts, and books. But his natural timidity stood 

• Smiles, pp. 177, 179. 180. 
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in the way of success, and left him plenty of time for more 
congenial pursuits, for learned intercourse with the mathe- 
maticians and philosophers of Glasgow, and above all, for 
working out the idea that had been cherished by him from 
the time when, as a little boy, his aunt had scolded him for 
wasting a whole hour in taking oflF the lid of the kettle and 
putting it on again, ' holding now a cup and now a silver 
spoon over the steam, watching how it rose from the spout, 
catching and counting the drops it fell into.' In 1761 or 
1762 he began fairly to apply himself to the subject, study- 
ing all that had been written about steam and its employment 
as a motive power, and speculating as to the further and 
greater uses to which it might be put. By 1765 his inven- 
tion of the steam-engine was virtually completed.* 

About that time, also, Boulton began to think of protlucing 
something of the same sort. " The enormous expense of the 
horse-power," we read in one of his letters, " put me upon 
thinking of turning the mill by fire, and I made many fruit- 
less experiments on the subject." In 1766 his fresh experi- 
ments were so far successful that Benjamin Franklin, then 
in London, and his agent in the construction of a model, 
Erasmus Darwin, and others — all ignorant of the discovery 
already made by the unambitious tradesman of Glasgow- 
assured him of his ultimate triumph. t But in 1767 Watt 
visited London, and on his way home he called at Soho. 
Boulton was absent, and so lost the advantage of a personal 
account of Watt's machine. Next year, however. Watt 
was again at Birmingham, and then he met with Boulton, 
" I had much conversation with him," he said, *' on the 
subject of the Soho manufactures. He explained to me 
many things of which I had been before ignorant. On my 
part I explained to him my invention of the steam-engine, 

♦ The Btory of Watt's invention has been told often enough ; most fully 
in Mr. Muibhead*s Origin and Progress of the Inventions of James Watt 
(London, 1854), and Life of James Watt (London, 1858) ; most cleaily and 
concisely in Mr. 8muj!s*8 Lives of Boulton and Watt. 

t Smiles, pp. 182-184. 
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and several other schemes of which my head was then full, 
in the success of which he expressed a friendly interest. 
My stay at Birmingham at that time was short, but I after- 
wards kept up a correspondence with Mr. Boulton through 
our mutual friend Dr. Small."* 

Dr. Small was a Scotchman, six years younger than 
Boulton, who went from college to be a physician and pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Williamsburg College, Virginia, 
There, after some years' residence, liis health failed, and 
he determined to settle in England. In 1765 Franklin sent 
him to Birmingham with a letter of introduction to Boulton, 
in which he described him as " one who is both an ingenious 
philosopher and a most worthy, honest man."t So Boulton 
found him. He often took his advice, and sometimes adopted 
his inventions in the Soho works ; and it was chiefly at his 
instigation that he ultimately entered into partnership with 
Watt. 

Therein, however, there was a delay of several years. This 
was partly caused by the circumstance of Boulton being 
already perplexed by the number and variety of his engage- 
ments, and the great expense to which they put him ; but 
mucli more by the fact that Watt was already in partnership 
with Dr. Roebuck, a native of Birmingham, and an old friend 
of Boulton's, but long since settled in Glasgow, and founder 
tliere of the Carron Iron-works. The world owes much to 
Roebuck, and no one was readier than Boulton to admit his 
talents, his honesty, and his generosity. But he was too rash 
a speculator for any prudent man to intrust with his fortune. 
In January, 1768, Small had written to Watt, saying that he 
and Boulton would gladly join with him if he would come to 
Birmingham.:^ Both Watt and Roebuck were eager for the 
partnership ; but they wished to stay in Glasgow. Therefore 
Boulton withdrew his ofier. •' I was excited by two motives," 
he said, in a letter to Watt, dated the 7th of February, 1769, 

♦ MuiBHEAD, Invention* of Watt, vol. i., pp. cxlvii., cxlviii. 
t Ibid., vol. i., p. clii. X Ibid., vol. i., p. 17. 
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" to oflFer you my assistance, which were, love of you, and 
love of a money -getting, ingenious project I presumed that 
your engine would require money, very accurate workmanship, 
and extensive correspondence, to make it turn out to the best 
advantage, and that the best means of keeping up the repu- 
tation, and doing the invention justice, would be to keep the 
executive part out of the hands of the multitude of empirical 
engineers, who, from ignorance, want of experience, and want 
of necessary convenience, would be very liable to produce bad 
and inaccurate workmanship; all which deficiencies would 
affect the reputation of the invention. To remedy which, 
and to produce the most profit, my idea was to settle a 
manufactory near to my own, by the side of our canal, where 
I would erect all the conveniences necessary for the com- 
pletion of engines, and from which manufactory we would 
serve all the world with engines of all sizes. By these means 
and your assistance we could engage and instruct some ex- 
cellent workmen, who, with more excellent tools than would 
be worth any man's while to procure for one single engine, 
could execute the invention twenty per cent, cheaper than it 
could be otherwise executed, and with as great a difference 
of accuracy as there is between the blacksmith and the 
mathematical instrument maker. What led me to drop the 
hint I did to you was the possessing an idea that you wanted 
a midwife to ease you of your burden, and to introduce your 
brat into the world, which I should not have thought of if I 
bad known of your pre-engagement ; but as I am determined 
never to embark in any trade that I have not the inspection 
of myself, and as my engagements here will not permit me to 
attend any business in Scotland, and as I am almost saturated 

with undertakings, I think I must conclude to ; no, you 

shall draw the conclusion. Yet nevertheless, let my con- 
clusions be what they will, nothing will alter my inclinations 
for being concerned with you, or for rendering you all the 
service in my power ; and although there seem to be some 
obstructions in the engine-trade, yet I live in hopes that you 
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or I may hit upon some scheme or other that may associate 
us in this part of the world, which would render it still more 
agreeable to me than it is by the acquisition of such a neigh- 
bour."* 

The partnership was delayed five years longer, Watt in the 
intermediate time doing all he could to perfect his invention 
and bring it before the world, but finding serious hindrance 
to his project in Roebuck's embarrassments and his own short- 
ness of money ; and Boulton waiting patiently for the steam- 
engine to be completed, in order that he might make use of 
it at Soho. In the summer of 1768, Robison, the Glasgow 
professor, and one of Watt s most intimate friends, visited 
Birmingham, and was taken by Boulton over his * magnificent 
works,' as he called them. ' As we walked through a yard,' 
wrote the Scotchman, ' he drew me aside and said, " Does 
Mr. Watt seriously mean to apply for a patent?" I an- 
swered, " Yes, most certainly, in conjunction with Dr. Roe- 
buck." "Why then," said he, "I will stop that work," 
pointing to some brick pillars which lay on the other side of 
a large watercourse or ditch — " I am about erecting a steam- 
engine, very unlike what you describe, but where I should 
have availed myself of what I learnt from Mr. Watt's conver- 
sation ; but this would not be right without his consent" 't 

Watt was willing enough that Boulton should make an 
engine for himself, and so help to bring the invention before 
the public; but Boulton thought it more business-like to 
wait, and he waited in vain until the spring of 1774. By 
that time Roebuck's difficulties had become so overwhelming 
that he consented to make over his share in Watt's project to 
Boulton in liquidation of a long-standing debt, and it was 
agreed that the work should be transferred to Birmingham. 
That was very much to the satisfaction of Watt. " I begin 
now to see daylight," he wrote to Small on the 9th of April, 
17744 

♦ MriiiHEAD, vol i., pp. 41-43, t IWd, vol. i., p. cl. 

I Ibid., vol. ii., p. 77. 
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In May Watt went to live in Birniingham, and steps were 
at once taken by Boulton for the erection of suitable works 
at Soho, in which skilled workmen should carry out the 
inventor's instructions of Watt. "The fire-engine I have 
invented is now going, and answers much better than any 
other that has yet been made," Watt wrote to his father, 
still living at Greenock, on the 11th of December, "and I 
expect that the invention will be very beneficial to me."* 

The benefit was not at once apparent. Watt's patent for 
fourteen years had been obtained in 1769. More than five 
years had been spent and very little had been done. Ten 
years had yet to pass before the business was remunerative. 
Through that long time, amid all sorts of opposition from 
strangers and rivals, and troubles arising from defects of 
machinery and incompetence of workpeople, Boulton and 
Watt worked on very patiently and very zealously. The 
machines were the best that could be made in those days — 
days of infancy for all mechanical contrivances — ^and the 
workmen were the most skilled and intelligent that could be 
obtained. From the first, indeed, Boulton's workpeople were 
famous for their superiority over their fellows, and one of his 
difficulties arose from the eagerness of other masters to tempt 
them over to their employ. But for all thpt the hindrances 
were great, and they had tedious up-hill work for years. 
People were slow in buying engines, and when they had 
bought them, they or their servants were often stubborn and 
careless, so that accidents were occasioned, and good work 
had to be repeated needlessly and to nobody's profit. In all 
sorts of ways the concern was burdened and the action of its 
promoters was restrained. 

Boulton's first care, after arranging for the establishment 
of the works at Soho, was to send Watt to London, there to 
use interest for obtaining an Act of Parliament which should 
secure the patent-right for four-and-twenty years more. In that 
he succeeded, after much opposition, by the end of May, 1775.t 
♦ MuiRHEAD, vol. ii., p. 79. t Smiles, pp. 207-212. 
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A deed of partnership between Boulton and Watt was there- 
fore drawn up, and no time was lost in completing the works 
and canvassing for orders. " In the name of God," said 
Boulton, in a letter to his partner, " fall to and do your 
best"* Both men worked with wonderful energy. All 
lioultons friends — and he had many in every county in 
England, who regarded him as about the most honest and 
trustworthy manufacturer then living — were canvassed for 
orders, and soon there was as much business to be done as 
they were able to get through. 

Several orders came from Cornwall ; and, as s])ecial diffi- 
culties in the use of the engines occurred there, while it was 
specially important that they should be favourably introduced 
into the great mining district, Watt paid many tedious visits 
to the west of England. He found many difficulties to over- 
come, and much ignorance had to be removed before the 
enterprise could prosper. " All the world are agape to see 
what it can do," he wrote to Boulton from Chasewater, on 
the arrival of an engine in September, 1777. " The velocity, 
violence, magnitude, and horrible noise of the engine," he 
added, a few weeks later, " give universal satisfaction to all 
beholders, believers or not. I have once or twice trimmed 
the engine to end its stroke gently, and to make less noise ; 
but Mr. Wilson " — the superintendent of the mine — " cannot 
sleep without it, and seem;? quite furious, so I have left it to 
the engine-men ; and, by-the-by, the noise seems to convey 
great ideas of its power to the ignorant, who seem to be 
no more taken with modest merit in an engine than in a 

man."t 

The foolish liking naturally led to opposition as foolish. 
" Almost the whole county is against us," Watt wrote, in 
the spring of 1782, "and look upon us as oppressors and 
tyrants, from whose power they believe the horned imps of 
Satan are to relieve them."} In that strain he often wrote. 
The press and worry of business perplexed him, " I fancy," 
♦ Smiles, p. 218. f Ibid., p. 236. ♦ Ihid., p. 316. 
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we read in one letter, " that I must be cut in pieces, and a 
portion sent to every tribe in Israel."* " The care and atten- 
tion which our business requires," he complained in another, 
" make me at present dread a fresh order with as much 
horror as other people with joy receive one. What signifies 
it to a man though he gain the whole world, if he lose his 
health and his life ? The first of these losses has already 
befallen me, and the second will probably be the consequence 
of it, without some favourable circumstances, which at present 
I cannot foresee, should prevent it."t " Solomon said that 
in the increase of knowledge there is increase of sorrow," he 
said elsewhere ; " if he had substituted business for knowledge, 
it would have been perfectly true. "J 

Boulton loved business as much as his friend loathed it. 
But he, too, often found it hard to hold up his head against 
the troubles that pressed upon him during the first ten years 
of his partnership with Watt. The heavy expenses to which 
the firm was put compelled him to seek money in every 
direction, to borrow of all his friends, and even then to resort 
to various expedients for the warding ofi^ of bankruptcy. 
His wife's property was mortgaged ; his own was in great 
measure sold. Money was raised on security of the steam- 
engine royalties, the works at Soho, and all other available 
property. Money was also obtained, on personal security, 
from Thomas Day, the author of Sandford and Mertm^ and 
many other intimate acquaintances. 

The <rreatest strain came from the steam-engine business, 
conducted by the new firm of Boulton and Watt ; but, owing 
partly to the extreme attention paid to that business, the old 
hardware and " toy "-making firm of Boultpn and Fothergill 
was found, during the eighteen years prior to 1780, to have 
had an excess of losses over profits to the extent of 11,000?.§ 
Nor was this all. Over and over again Watt's patent rights 
were threatened or infringed ; and great expense, of money 

♦ Ssra-ES, p. 237. t Ibid., p, 269. 

X Ibid., p. 363. § Ibid., p. 262. 
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and of time, had to be incurred iVr^feg^lf-a^liCfDi Tj^ia- 
mentary influence, and the like. Yet Boulton persevered.* 
He knew that, if the worst should happen, there would be 
assets for the full payment of every debt, and that, therefore, 
there was no dishonesty in continuance of the enterprise ; 
and he never doubted that, in the long run, it would bring 
wealth to himself and his partner, and be of incalculable 
benefit to the nation. 

In due time Watt, and all his other friends, acknowledged 
that he was right Previous to 17^'5 the engine manufactory 
cost more than it earned, but from that time tlie tide 
changed. Watt, till now supported by an allowance from 
Boulton, received from G,OOC>?. to 7,000Z. in 1787, as his first 
share of the profits, * and every later year brought him an 
ample income. Boulton also was a rich man at last. 

In the ensuing years of their prosj)erity, as in the many 
previous years of their perplexities, they were cheered by 
the society of some friends who contributed to make the 
Birmingham of eighty years ago famous as a centre of 
literature and science. Boulton and Watt were men of 
no common mind ; they gathered round them others of 
rare intelligence and wisdom. 

Of these, not quite the earliest, but the first to go, was 
Dr. Small. He died, hardly more than forty years of age, 
in February, 1775, less than a year after Watts settlement 
in Birmingham. *'I have this evening bid adieu to our 
once good and virtuous friend for ever and ever," wrote 
Boulton to Watt, then in London. " If there were not a 
few other objects yet remaining for me to settle my affections 
upon, I should wish also to take up my lodgings in the 
mansions of the dead."t Boulton's sorrow was real and 
deep. " No man ever enjoyed, or deserved more the esteem 
of mankind," said Captain James Keir. " Mr. Boulton and 
myself, who were more particularly blessed with his intimacy 
and friendship, loved him with the tenderest affection, and 

• SmLBB, p. 3G3. t MruiHEAD, Life of WaU, p. 248. 
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^h«dlpVej^tfe^ei^;hi.^. jMenvOT Boulton showed his rever- 

*eriCe'*by erecting, in the prettiest and most retired part of 
his garden, a monument to his friend. " *Tis a sepulchral 
grove," he said, " in whirfi is a building adapted for con- 
templation. From one of its windows, under a Gothic arch 
formed by trees, you see the church in which he was interred, 
and no other object whatsoever, except the monument."t 

James Keir himself was one of Boulton's earliest and 
dearest friends. Watt called him ** a mighty chemist and 
a very agreeable man."$ In partnership with Boulton and 
Watt, he conducted an establishment for making letter- 
copying machines of the sort now in general use.§ He was 
also author of several tracts and treatises on chemistry, and 
biographer of Thomas Day, who, with Dr. Withering, the 
botanist, and Richard Lovell Edgeworth, helped to make 
famous the society of Birmingham in Boulton's day. Yet 
more famous among the number were Josiah Wedgwood, 
who often came over from his Burslem potteries ; Erasmus 
Darwin, who, living at Lichfield, made Birmingham almost 
his literary home ; and Joseph Priestley, who resided in the 
town from 1780 to the miserable riot-year of 1791. "I 
consider my settlement at Birmingham," wrote Priestley, " as 
the happiest event in my life, being highly favourable to 
every object I had in view, philosophical or theological. I 
had the convenience of good workmen of every kind, and 
the society of persons eminent for their knowledge of 
chemistry, particularly Mr. Watt, Mr. Keir, and Dr. Wither- 
ing. These, with Mr. Boulton and Dr. Darwin, who soon 
left us by removing from Lichfield to Derby, Mr. Gal ton, and, 
afterwards, Mr. Johnson, of Kenilworth, and myself, dined 
together every month, calling ourselves the Lunar Society, 
because the time of our meeting was near the fiill moon, in 
order to have the benefit of its light in returning home."|| 

* MriRHEAD. Life of Watt, p. 252. f Md., pp. 252, 254. 

X Ibid., p. 178. § Smiles, p. 2G2. 

II Memoirs of Dr. Pkiestley, by Bimselft cited by Mdibhbai>, Life of 
WaU, p. 392. 
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The history of this Lunar Society is full of interest. 
Originated, as it is supposed, by Dr. Small, it seems to have 
had an ill- defined existence for some years, generally meet- 
ing at Boulton's house on Handsworth Heath, before 1776, 
when it was established in an orderly way. " Pray re- 
member," wrote Boulton to Watt, in the February of that 
year, " that the celebration of the third full moon will be on 
Saturday, March the 3rd. Darwin and Keir will both be 
at Soho. I then propose to submit many motions to the 
members respecting new laws and regulations, such as will 
tend to prevent the decline of a society which I hope will 
be lasting."* Reorganized at that time, the Lunar Society 
had healthy life for fifteen years more, and continued in 
existence upwards of twenty years after that. At its meet- 
ings were propounded and discussed some of the most 
memorable inventions and discoveries of modern times. At 
first Darwin and Boulton were its most energetic members. 
Darwin's increased duties at Lichfield, and his subsequent 
removal to Derby, lessened his share, though not his interest, 
in its deliberations.! His place was soon taken by Watt. 
" I beg," wrote Watt to Darwin on the 3rd of January, 
1781, " that you would impress on your memory the idea 
that you promised to dine with sundry men of learning at 
my house on Monday next, and that you will realize that 

* Smiles, p. 368. The chapter in which Mr. Smiles sketches the 
histoiy of the Lnnar Society, though far too short, gives a fuller account of 
its operations than is to be met with anywhere else. 

t •• Dear Boulton," wrote Darwin from Lichfield, in April, 1778, " I am 
sorry the infernal divinities who visit mankind with diseases, and are, 
therefore, at perpetual war with doctors, should have prevents my seeing 
all your great men at Soho to-day. Lord ! what inventions, what wit, 
what rhetoric, metaphysical, mechanical, and pyrotechnical, will be on the 
wing, bandied like a shuttle-cock from one to another of your troop of 
philosophers ! while poor I, I by myself, L imprisoned in a postchai^, am 
joggled and jostled and bumped and bruised along tho King's highroad, to 
make war upon a stomach-ache or a fever !" * I am here," ho wrote from 
Derby, in 1782, ** cut off from the milk of science whicli flows in such 
redundant streams from your learned lunatics, and which, I can assure you, 
is a very great regret to me."— Smiles, pp. 309, 370. • 
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idea. There is a new book to cut up, and it is to be deter- 
mined whether or not heat is a compound of phlogiston and 
empyreal air, and whether a mirror can reflect the heat of 
the fire. If you are meek and humble, perhaps you may be 
told what light is made of, and also how to make it, and the 
theory proved both by synthesis and analysis."* " You 
know," said Darwin in reply, three days later, " there is a 
perpetual war^ carried on between the devil and holy 
men. Sometimes one prevails in an odd skirmish or so, and 
sometimes the other. Now, you must know this said devil 
has played me a slippery trick, and, I fear, prevented me 
from coming to join the holy men at your house, by sending 
the measles amongst nine beautiful children of Lord Paget's. 
For I must suppose it is a work of the devil. Surely the 
Lord could never think of amusing himself by setting nine 
innocent little animals to cough their hearts up ! Pray ask 
your learned society if this partial evil contributes to any 
public good ; if this pain is necessary to establish the subor- 
dination, or different links, in the chain of animation. If 
one was to be weaker and less perfect than another, must he 
therefore have pain as a part of his portion ? Pray inquire 
of your philosophers, and rescue me from Manicheeism. As 
to material philosophy, I can tell you some secrets in return 
for yours, namely, that atmospheric air is composed of light 
and the earth of water (aqueous earth) ; that water is com- 
posed of aqueous gas, which is displaced from its earth by 
oil of vitriol."f 

In that playful talk there was a foreshadowing of the dis- 
covery soon to be made, separately or jointly, by at least two 
members of the Lunar Society, of the composition and con- 
stituents of water. Whether the discovery was first made 
by Watt or Priestley, by Cavendish or by Lavoisier, does 
not concern us. Certain it is that this and all sorts of other 
questions were exciting general attention during the last 

* MuiBUEAD, Inventions of Watt, ?ol. ii., p. 124. 
t Ibid,, vol ii.. p. 124. 
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quarter of the eighteenth century, and nowhere more than 
among the members of the Lunar Society. Even Matthew 
Boulton was turning aside from his numerous manufacturing 
concerns to conduct elaborate chemical experiments, and his 
friend Wedgwood sought amusement in similar ways. But 
Priestley was the greatest chemist. Long before his removal 
to Birmingham, at Warrington and at Leeds, he had 
thought shrewdly and written learnedly on various matters 
of great scientific interest, and to him was in great measure 
due, not only the quickened attention ^ven to those matters 
by the Lunar Society, but also the reconstruction of experi- 
mental science and the introduction of scientific influences 
into what was previously considered the sole domain of 
theology, in the world at large. 

The Lunar Society lost its greatest member through the 
Birmingham riots of 1791, immediately provoked by Priest- 
ley's sympathy for the leaders of the French Revolution. 
" About eight o'clock, on the fourteenth of July," said Watt, 
in a letter to one of his friends, '^ a mob assembled, pulled 
down two dissenting meeting-houses, then Dr. Priestley's 
bouse, which they razed to the ground, he and his family 
making their escape in time. They then destroyed a very 
good house in town, and some of the best houses in the 
country, mostly belonging to dissenters, they say to the 
number of ten or fifteen, and to the amount of above 
100,000t Then was the sovereignty of the people es- 
tablished in full authority for three days and nights ! Quiet 
subjects were panic-strudc ; and after some feeble efforts to 
establish peace, people submitted quietly to their fate. We, 
on our part" — that is, at Soho— " finding there was no like- 
lihood of any other protection, applied to our workmen, con- 
vinced them of the criminality, as well as imprudence, of 
joining the mob, and kept them all at home, procured some 
arms, and had their promise of defending us and themselves 
against all invaders. Though our principles — ^which are well 
known as friends to the established government and enemies 

VOL. 11. I 
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to republican principles — should have been our protection 
from a mob whose wiaitchword was ' Church and King,' yet 
our safety was principally owing to most of the dissenters 
living on the south of the town ; for, after the first moments, 
they did not seem very nice in their discriminations of re- 
ligion or principles. I, among others, was pointed out as a 
Presbyterian, though I never was in a meeting-house in 
Birmingham, and Mr. Boulton is well known as a Church- 
man."* 

Both Boulton and Watt did their utmost, by writing 
letters of sympathy and by substantial presents, as Priestley 
said himself, " to set up a broken philosopher."! The last 
present reached him at Northumberland, in Pennsylvania, 
whither he had gone, after a few years of uncomfortable 
residence in London, in 1795. Thence, on the 17th of 
of October, 1801, he wrote to his old friends : — " I cannot 
express how much I think myself obliged to you for the 
noble present you have made me of a furnace and other 
apparatus for making large quantities of air. I have had it 
only a few days, and I find it, in all respects, to exceed my 
expectationa In this state of exile from my native country, 
and the friends that I most value, I am happy to have the 
means of prosecuting my experiments ; but everything that 
I make use of, substances as well as instruments, must be 
had from England, and, consequently, at a great expense. 
I am truly thankfiil to my friends for lessening this expense." 
Priestley ended his letter " with every good wish to all the 
members of the Lunar Society, the advantages of which," he 
said, " I most feelingly find the want of." J The good man 

* MuiBHSAD, vol ii., pp. 241, 242. f i^MVi., vol. il, pp. 243, 244. 

X Ibid^ vol ii., pp. 275-277. •* There are few things that I more 
rcgretf in conaeqaence of my removal from Birmingham," he had written 
in 1793, ** than the loss of your society. It both encouraged and enlightened 
me, 80 that what I did there of a philosophical kmd ought, in justice, to be 
attributed almost as much to you as to myself. From our cheerful meetings 
I never absented myself voluntarily, and from my pleasing recoUections then 
wUl never be absent. . . . Philosophy engrossed us wholly. PoliticianB 
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died on the 6th of February, 1804, at the age of seventy, 
leaving Matthew Boulton his executor and trustee for his 
daughter.* Most of the original members of the Lunar 
Society had gone before him. Day died in 1789, 
Wedgwood in 1795, Withering in 1799, and Darwin in 
1802. 

It is not necessary to trace the history of the Soho manu- 
factory during the years of its successful management by 
Boulton and Watt and their successors. At first the engines 
were used chiefly for mining purposes. In 1785 an order 
came from the Robinsons of Papplewick for one to be em- 
ployed in cotton-spinning. In 1787 one was introduced by 
the Peels into their establishment at Bury, and three others 
were applied to a similar use at Nottingham. In 1789 the 
first cotton-spinning engine at Manchester was set up by 
PeteV Drinkwater, and thenceforward they were quickly 
brought into general use in the manufacturing districts.t 
During the eight-and-forty years prior to 1824 there were 
made at Soho two hundred and eighty-three engines for 
pumping and blowing, eight hundred and five rotative en- 
gines, and seventy-six boat engines — eleven hundred and 
sixty-four in all.J 

Of these works, down to the year 1800, Matthew Boulton 
was the chief director. He also found for himself plenty of 
other occupation. Part of this was in connection with the 
copying-press started by himself and James Keir. Great 
opposition was at first ofiered by the bankers and others, on 



may think there Are no objects of any consequence besides those which 
immediately interest ihem. But objects far superior to any of which they 
have an idea engaged our attention, and the discussion of them was 
accompanied with a satisfaction to which they are strangers. Happy 
wrould it be for tiie world if their pursuits .were as tranquil, and their 
projects as innocent and as friendly to the beat interests of mankind as 
ours.*'— MumHBAD, Life of Watt, pp. 396, 397. 

* Smiles, p. 466. 

t MuiBHEAD, InventioTiB of Watt, vol. ii., pp. 370, 371. 

t MuiBHEAD, Life of WaU, pi 423. 
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the supposition that it would give to the dishonest facilities 
for forgery, and otherwise interfere with the orthodox carry- 
ing on of business. In May, 1780, directly after taking out 
a patent, Boulton submitted the scheme to the members 
of Parliament and to the chief merchants of London. " On 
Tuesday," he said, in a letter to Watt, dated the 14th of 
May, " I was visited by several members of both Houses, 
who, in general, were well pleased with the invention ; but 
all expressed their fears of forgery, which occasioned and 
obliged me to exercise my lungs very much. Many of the 
members tried to copy bank-notes, but in vain. I had quite 
a mob of members next day. Some of them mobbed me for 
introducing such wicked arts ; however, upon the whole, I 
had a greater majority than Lord North hath had this year. 
On Thursday I had a tolerable good House, even a better 
than the Speaker, who was even obliged to send his proper 
officer to fetch away from me the members to vote, and 
sometimes to make a House. I spent Friday evening with 
Smeaton and other engineers at a co£Pee-house, when a gentle- 
man, not knowing me, exclaimed against the copying- 
machine, and wished the inventor was hanged and the 
machines all burnt, which brought on a laugh, as I was 
known to most present." Before the year was out, however, 
a hundred and fifty machines, all that had been made as a 
first experiment, were disposed of, and many more were 
ordered.* 

In this same year, 1780, Boulton was concerned in a 
movement very memorable in the history of Birmingham 
trade. It was the year in which, as we have already seen, 
the 'despotic sovereignty' of the rich old brass-founders 
reached its highest point In August they clubbed together 
and proclaimed a rise of seven and a half per cent, in the 
price of all brass-foundry goods. That, of course, produced 
great dissatisfaction among all who used those goods in their 
various factories and trades. Boulton seems to have taken 
* Smiles, pp. 266, 267. 
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the lead id the consequent opposition.* At any rate, he was 
the most influential founder and promoter of a New Brass 
and Spelter Company, which was established, on more liberal 
principles, in the spring of 1781. The principles, however, 
soon ceased to be hberal and, therefore, Boulton soon gave 
up his share in its management The two hundred shares to 
which it was limited at starting were quickly taken up by a 
few energetic merchants of Birmingham, and in their hands 
it almost immediately began to emulate the * brazen sove- 
reignty ' of the older manufacturers. " Congress-like," as 
Boulton said, " after obtaining power, they showed a dispo- 
sition to exercise it to their own advantage only." That 
was wholly opposed to Boulton's plans in starting the project. 
"I thought it incompatible with the original motion," he 
said, " and I caused a general meeting to be held in order 
to rectify the complaint ; but the decision of that meeting 
was against me." Therefore he retired from partnership 
initt 

There was plenty of other occupation for his enterprising 
mind. During several years he was largely concerned in 
Cornish copper-mining, and in 1785 he was instrumental in 
forming a Copper Company.J It did not prosper, however, 
and he lost much money by the speculation. Unfortunate 
also to him was the Albion Mill, established at Southwark 
in 1786, in furtherance of a project which he had started 
three years earlier. The design was to make use of steam 
power in grinding com, partly as a commercial speculation 
and a help to the public by cheapening the price of bread, 
but yet more as an exhibition of the steam-engine in the most 
perfect shape that it had then attained. * It consisted,' ac- 

* It can hardly be doubted that Boulton was the author of A Serious 
Address to the Merchants and Manufacturers of IlarduKire, and particularly 
the Inhabitants of Birmingham and the adjacent toums, a very eloquent 
argument in favour of free-trade and oommereial equality, which is quoted 
at length In The Resources, Products, and Industrial History of Birmingham, 
pp. 245-248. 

t Resources, &c. of Birmingham, pp. 248-254. % Smiles, p. 349. 
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cording to Watt's description, ' of two engines, each of fifty 
horse-power, and twenty pairs of millstones, of which twelve 
or more pairs, with the requisite machinery for dressing the 
flour and for other purposes, were generally kept at work. 
In place of wooden wheels, always subject to frequent de- 
rangement, wheels of cast iron, with the teeth truly formed 
and finished, and properly proportioned to the work, were 
here employed ; and other machinery, which used to be 
made of wood, was made of cast iron in improved forms ; 
and I believe the work executed here may be said to have 
formed the commencement of that system of mill -work which 
has proved so useful to this country.' For a time, from the 
absence of the principal managers, the mill was very badly 
managed. It became a famous resort of idlers, who hindered 
the workmen, and of speculators, who discredited the enter- 
prise by their rash projects. Boulton had to make a journey 
to London and set matters right " The manufacturing of 
bubbles and new schemes," he wrote to Watt, " is removed 
from the mill to a private lodging." The engines were pro- 
perly set to work, and they succeeded in grinding and 
dressing wheat at the rate of 16,000 bushels a week. Before 
the concern had been brought to pay its expenses, however, 
the mill was maliciously burnt down by some enemies of the 
project, on the 3rd of March, 1791, four months before the 
Birmingham riots. Thereby Boulton lost 6000Z., and Watt 
SOOOl* 

Boulton's share in the manufacture of steam-engines and 
his many other commercial enterprises in no way lessened 
his interest in his original establishment for the production of 
hardware and other miscellaneous articles at Soho. In Soho 
he started all sorts of new trades, and so led to their general 
adoption in Birmingham. By him, for instance, the manu- 
facture of silver-plated goods was introduced, soon to become 
a staple of Birmingham commerce ; although, up to the time 

* MuiRHEAD, Life of Watt, pp. 288, 289; SMnJS, Boulton and Watt, 
\}p. 353-359 ; Smiles, Lives of the Engineers, vol. ii., p. 137. 
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of his death, no rival could at all compete with him in ex- 
cellence or honesty of workmanship.* For plated goods, 
indeed, as well as solid gold and silver wares, Sobo was 
especially noted. " In the town and neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham, within a few years past," said Boulton himself in 
1773, " workers in gold and silver have become very numerous, 
together with carvers, charm-engravers, designers^ enamellers, 
jewellers, and other artists in the precious metals, so that 
their productions have been sold advantageously both at 
home and abroad, and have become no contemptible article 
in the trade of this kingdom." t 

That statement is from a petition addressed to the Houses 
of Parliament, in which Boulton represented the inconvenience 
which he and other manufacturers suffered through having 
to send all their goods for assay to one or other of the towns 
— London, Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, Chester, York, and 
Newcastle — appointed for the purpose. Chester, the nearest 
of them, was seventy miles distant from Birmingham. ^* De- 
lays are occasioned which offend and disappoint our customers," 
urged Boulton ; ** our works, especially the richest and most 
delicate of them, are very often damaged and sometimes 
ruined by accidents in carriage and careless packing and re- 
packing at the assayer's ; a great price is paid for carriage, 
and our fresh designs, which have often cost us considerable 
sums of money, and always pains and time, are communicated 
to rivals before the inventors have reaped benefit from them." 
These and other arguments led to the establishment of an 
Assay Office at Birmingham, in 1773, with Boulton for its 
first director. 

* Beaources of Birmingham, p. 478.—" It is said that, in order to prove 
that the ' silyer mountlDgs,' of which aU the ornamental parts of the 
articlefl were made, were indeed silver, Mr. Boulton used to send a small 
file with the goods to his oostomer, that he might test the quality of the 
metal used. So richly were the articles first made at 6oho, that the daily 
use of forty years has scarcely made them • bleed.* " 

t Petition relative to Assaying atid Making Wrought Plate at Birmingham 
in the British Museum. 
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From making gold and silver ornaments^ Boulton passed 
to the coining of gold and silver money. The most important 
of all his projects, except the engine manufactory at Soho, 
was, perhaps, his establishment of the Soho Mint, leading to 
a general reformation of the coinage. It grew out of 'his 
honest indignation at the quantity of spurious coin manu- 
factured by some of his disreputable neighbours. Bad 
management at the Mint, and the inventive spirit which 
suddenly burst into activity about a century ago, and which, 
while putting great numbers in the way of honest advance- 
ment, encouraged a few to enrich themselves in lawless ways, 
had made the coining of bad money a regular branch of 
trade, with Bumingham for its head-quarters. There were 
Brummagen guineas, shillings, and notes, as well as Brum- 
magen goods of other sorts. Matthew Boulton, while re- 
forming all other branches of trade in his native town, de- 
termined to reform this also. '' I lately," he wrote to a friend 
in December, 1787, *' received a letter from a Jew about 
making him a large quantity of base money ; but I should 
be sorry ever to become so base as to execute such orders. 
On the contrary, I have taken some measures to put a stop 
to the execution of them by others ; and if Mr. Butcher hath 
any plan of that sort he would do well to guard against me, 
as I certainly shall endeavour all in my power to prevent the 
counterfeiting of British or other money, that being the 
principle on which I am acting." * 

As early as 1774, that is, from the time of his first settling 
in Birmingham, Watt says, in a manuscript memoir of his 
friend, that Boulton was in the habit of talking with him 
about the improvement of the coinage ; but for some years 
he only talked. * When the new coinage of gold took place,' 
as we are told by Watt, 'Mr. Boulton was employed to 
receive and collect the old coin, which served to revive his 
ideas on the subject of coinage, which he had long considered 
to be capable of great improvement. Among other things 

* Smiles, Boulton and Watt, pp, 887. 888. 
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he conceived that the coin should all be struck in collars, to 
make it exactly round and of one size, which was by no 
means the case with the ordinary gold pieces ; and that, if 
thus made, and of one thickness, tiie purity of the gold might 
be tested by passing it through a gauge or slit in a piece of 
steel, made exactly to fit a properly-made coin. He had 
accordingly a proof guinea made, with a raised border, and 
the letters en creux, somewhat similar to the penny pieces he 
afterwards coined for Government This completely answered 
his intention, as any piece of baser metal which filled the 
gauge was found to be considerably lighter ; or, if made to 
the proper weight, then it would not go through the gauge. 
Such money was also less liable to wear in the pocket than 
the common coin, where all the impression was prominent.'* 
Boulton submitted his improvement to the Mint, and sig- 
nified his readiness to contract for any work that might be 
given to him. Nothing was done by the Government for 
some time yet ; but the East India Company employed him 
to coin some money for its use, and at a later date similar 
orders came in from the colonies. In 1786 he brought a 
skilful machinist from France, and with help from some of 
the best engineers in England — William Murdoch, Peter 
Ewart, John Southern, and John Lawson m especial — set up 
the Soho Mintf " This Mint," according to his own de- 
scription, given in 1792, " consists of eight large coining- 
machines, which are sufficiently strong to coin the largest 
money in current use, or even medals ; and each machine is 
capal)le of being adjusted in a few minutes, so as to strike 
any number of pieces of money from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty per minute, in proportion to their diameter and 
degree of relief. Each machine requires the attendance of 

• Smiles, p. 389. 

t ** God only knows the anxiety and unremitting perseverance of your 
father to aocoroplish this end," wrote Lawson, to Boulton's son, in 1810, 
'* and we all aided and assisted to the best of our powers, without ever 
considering by whose contrivance anything was brought to bear."— Smiles, 
pp. 390. 391. 
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one boy of only twelve years of age, and he has no labour to 
perform. He can stop his press one instant and set it going 
again the next. As the blows given by this machinery are 
much more uniform than what are given by the strength of 
men's arms when applied to the working of the common 
press, the dies are not so liable to break, nor the spirit of the* 
engraving to be so soon injured. It is capable of striking at 
the rate of 26,000 English crowns, or 50,000 gf half their 
diameter, in one hour, and of working night and day, without 
fatigue to the boys, provided two sets of them work alter- 
nately for ten hours each." * 

This Mint being sat up, Boulton offered the Privy Council 
to coin all the money used in England, proposing to begin 
with copper, and to do that at "not exceeding half the 
expense which the copper coin hath always cost at his 
Majesty's Mint^t In 1797, after ten years' delays, his 
offer was accepted. For nine years he coined all the two- 
penny, penny, halfpenny, and farthing pieces issued in Eng- 
land — some four thousand two hundred tons in all — besides 
doing a great deal of work for foreign countries, and pro- 
ducing nearly all the tokens employed by private tradesmen. 
He also used his presses for striking off various medals, or, 
as he called it, " establishing elegant records of the medallic 
arts in the reign of George the Third." For this, Benjamin 
West, Flaxman, NoUekens, and other artists aided him with 
designs. A series of medals in commemoration of the French 
revolution was so famous that in one instalment twenty tons 
of them were sent to Paris. J By these and others he made 
much money. Others, again, he struck to give away. One, 
the Trafalgar Medal, in honour of Nelson's victory, was 
issued by him in a very graceful way. An impression was 
given to every officer and man engaged in the famous battle, 
and then the dies were destroyed, in order that no more 
copies might be produced.§ 

* Smiles, pp. 396. 397. t JWd., p. 392. 

X Ibid., pp. 394-396. § Muibhead, Life of Watt, p. 174. 
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But Boulton's services in this respect only began with the 
construction of the Soho Mint. When, in 1806, the new 
Mint on Tower Hill was set up, he was commissioned to 
build and fit it on the model of the Soho establishment He 
also furnished Mints for Russia, Spain, Denmark, Mexico, 
Calcutta, and Bombay. *Had Mr. Boulton done nothing 
more in the world than he has accomplished in improving 
the coinage,' said Watt, ' his name would deserve to be im- 
mortalized ; and if it be considered that this was done in the 
midst of various other important avocations, and at enormous 
expense — for which at the time he could have no certainty of 
an adequate return — we shall be at a loss whether most to 
admire his ingenuity, his perseverance, or his munificence. 
He has conducted the whole more like a sovereign than a 
private manufacturer ; and the love of fame has always been 
to him a greater stimulus than the love of gain.' * 

While he was finishing his reformation of the coinage, 
Boulton was slowly dying of a painful malady. In 1800, on 
the completion of their bond of partnership and the cessation 
of their patent rfghts, he and Watt had left the management 
of the engine manufactory to their sons, Matthew Robinson 
Boulton and James Watt the younger. Watt wept to spend 
nineteen years in happy retirement, in the society of the 
learned friends who crowded round him, and in pleasant 
continuance of the mechanical inventions and the philosophical 
studies that had engrossed him in earlier years. Boulton 
could not shake ofi* his harness. He must * either rub or rust,' 
he used to say. Giving special heed to the operations at the 
Soho Mint, he continued his oversight of the older works, 
every year increasing through the energy and wisdom with 
which he had organized them. " It is necessary for me," he 
wrote to Watt on the 10th of October, 1802, ''to pass a 
great part of my time in or upon the bed ; nevertheless, I go 
down to the Manufactory or the Mint once or twice a day, 
without injuring myself as heretofore, but not without some 
• Smiles, pp. 398, 399. 
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fatigue." * Over and over again his friends begged him to 
abstain from work. " While you suffer yourself to be in- 
truded upon in the manner you do," wrote Watt in 1804, 
" you can never enjoy that quiet which is now so necessary to 
your health and comfort ;" and Watt's good old wife added 
a postscript, saying she could wish that it would rain ever}' 
day in the year, if so Mr. Boulton might be hindered from 
walking to the works, and there wearying himself with em- 
ployment that should be left to younger men.f 

He could not work much longer. " If you wish to see me 
living," he wrote to his daughter in March, 1809 — his wife 
was already dead — " pray come soon, for I am very ilL" } 
In agonizing pain he lived for five months longer. He died 
on the 17th of August, 1809, eighty-one years of age. A 
notable gathering of friends, and of the sons and grandsons 
of friends who had gone before him, with four hundred of 
his oldest and most attached workmen, followed him to his 
place of burial in Handsworth churchyard.§ 

Boulton had outlived the jealousies of rivals and the fears 
of friends. " To his generous patronage, the active part he 
took in the management of the business, his judicious advice, 
and his assistance in contriving and arranging many of the 
applications of the steam-engine to various machines," wrote 
Watt, " the public are indebted for great pan of the benefits 
they now derive from that machine. His active and sanguine 
disposition served to counterbalance the despondency and 
diffidence which were natural to him. Without him, or some 
similar partner — could such an one have been found — the 
invention could never have been carried by me to the length 

♦ Smiles, p. 462. f Ibid., pp. 474, 475. J Ibid., p. 477. 

§ The coffin, borne by hand for a distance of three-quarters of a mile, 
was attended by " forty-two gentlemen, heads of the manufactories, five 
hundred men employed in the manufactories at Soho, sixty women employed 
in tlie manufactories," and numerous private mourners. Eighteen singers, 
in cloaks, preceded, singing appropriate psalms the whole way. All the 
beadles of Birmingham were on horseback, and kept the way open.— 
Documents relative to the Funeral of MaUliew Boulton (Birmingham, 1811), 
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tiiat it has been. Mr. Boulton was not only an ingenious 
mechanic, well skilled in all the arts of the Birmingham 
manufacturers, but he possessed in a high degree the faculty 
of rendering any new adventure of his own or of others 
useful to the public by organizing and arranging the pro- 
cesses by which it could be carried on, as well as of promoting 
the sale by his own exertions and those of numerous friends 
and correspondents. His conception of the nature of any 
invention was quick, and he was not less quick in perceiving 
the uses to which it might be apphed and the profits that 
might accrue from it. When he took any scheme in hand 
be was rapid in executing it, and on those occasions spared 
neither trouble nor expense. He was a liberal encourager of 
merit in others, and to him the country is indebted for various 
improvements which have been brought forward under his 
auspices." ♦ According to the report of a younger friend, 
* he was tall and of noble appearance. His temperament 
was sanguine, with that slight mixture of the phlegmatic 
which imparts calmness and dignity. His manners were 
eminently open and cordial. He took the lead in conversa- 
tions, and, with a social heart, had a grandiose manner, like 
that arising from position, wealth, and habitual command. 
He went about among his people like a monarch bestowing 
largess.' t 

He chose good workmen and made them his friends. The 
story of his first meeting with William Murdoch, a rough 
country lad, and his choice of him as an apprentice because 
of his self-made hat, has been often told.| Murdoch became 
a rich and famous engineer, and many others who came to 
Boulton as common labourers, left him — or oftener stayed 
with him — to become prosperous masters in their calling. 
He always made careful search for the best workmen, but, 

* Smiles, pp. 485, 486. 

t Autobiography of Mary Anntc Schimmelpenninck (London, 1858), 
p. 40. 
I Smiles, p. 255. 
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unlike some others of his time, to whom with reason he made 
indignant remonstrance, he would never engage any in dis- 
honourable ways. " I have had many offers and opportunities 
of taking your people, whom I could, with convenience to 
myself, have employed/' he wrote in 1769, to John Taylor, 
the great and not very generous manufacturer and banker of 
Birmingham, " but it is a practice I abhor." * From honour- 
able motives he refused to follow the practice, then coming 
into fashion, of receiving gentlemen-apprentices. He thought 
it better to take all his pupils from the labouring classes, and 
so help those who had less chance of helping themselves. " I 
have built and furnished a house," he said to an applicant 
who came prepared to pay a premium of several hundred 
pounds, " for the reception of one kind of apprentices, father- 
less children, parish apprentices, and hospital boys ; and 
gentlemen's sons would probably find themselves out of place 
in such companionship." t 

Of both boys and men in his establishment he took ex- 
cellent care. He called Soho his school of industry ; he also 
did his best to make it a school of economy. Every labourer 
was bound to contribute one-sixtieth of his weekly earnings 
to a Mutual Assurance Society in connection with the works ; 
and thereby an ample fund was collected for the assistance of 
all its members during sickness and old age. In all other 
ways he watched over and aided his workpeople. Soho be- 
came the wonder of all visitors for the excellent order in 
which everything was arranged and the good effect thus 
produced upon the labourers. " Have pity on them, bear 
with them, give them another trial," he used to say to Watt, 
or any others who had less patience than himself. " True 
wisdom directs us, when we can, to tiurn evil into good. We 
must take men as we find them, and try to make the best of 
them." t 

Boswell visited Soho in 1776, and observed a pleasant 
instance of Boulton's treatment of his men. * One of them 
♦ Smileb, p. 178 t Ibid, J IWd., pp. 480, 481. 
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came to him complaining grievously of his landlord for 
having distrained his goods. " Your landlord is in the right, 
Smith," said Boulton, " but 111 tell you what — find a friend 
who will lay down one half of your rent, and I'll lay down 
the other, and you shall have your goods again." ' * 

^ I shall never forget Mr. Boulton's expression to me when 
surveying the works,' adds Boswell. * " I sell here, sir, what 
all the world desires to have — Power." I contemplated him 
as an iron chieftain, and he seemed to be a father of his 
tribe.' t The great works at Soho have been surpassed by 
other works both in and out of Birmingham ; but the noble 
man who founded them must still be honoured as, more than 
any other, the father of modem manufacturing industry — 
first of the Mron chieftains* whom his example has made 
numerous and powerful indeed. 

♦ SMara, p. 479. t iWd., p. 478. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE COUTTSES OF EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
[1720-1822.] 

Sir Francis Child, the first English banker, according to 
the strict meaning of the terra, had many followers during 
the eighteenth century. Goldsmiths, like Child, gave up 
their trade in trinkets and devoted themselves wholly to 
trade in money, ofken before combined by them with their 
humbler craft ; and merchants and dealers of all sorts soon 
found it to their advantage to devote themselves to the new 
and profitable business. In this way banks were established 
all over the country, the oldest after Child's being the Old 
Gloucester Bank, as it came to be known, founded in 1716 
by James Wood, who, from keeping a mere chandler's shop, 
proceeded to deal in bills as well as soap and candles, and 
at length became the guardian of half the floating wealth of 
the western counties. His grandson, famous for his stingy 
habits, died in 1836, leaving a million of money to be 
quarrelled over by his relations, and wasted by them in law- 
suits.* In like manner the London banking house of Smith, 
Payne and Smith, owes its origin to the enterprise of a 
Nottingham draper, who, early in the eighteenth century, 
began to serve both his customers and himself, by holding for 
them their gains, to be prudently invested and returned to 
them with interest when they asked for it. The eldest Smith 
♦ GenUemand Magazine, vol. vi. (^New Series), p. 102. 
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thuB became a banker in Nottingham ; his son extended the 
business to Lincoln and Hull ; and his grandson, taking a 
Mr. Payne as partner, transferred it to London.* No other 
country bankers, however, were so famous as the Couttses. 

All through the seventeenth century the Couttses were 
important people in Montrose ; but the world at large knew 
nothing of them until one of the family, Patrick by name, 
sought a wider field of enterprise than the quiet country 
town afforded. In 1694, the year in which his famous 
countryman, William Paterson, was founding the Bank of 
England, we find him described as ' a merchant of Montrose,' 
busy buying serges and worsted stufis in Leeds, for ship- 
ment to Sweden. Next year, or the year after, he removed 
to Edinburgh, and there, up to the time of his death in 1704, 
he carried on his business, engaging in mercantile adventures 
to New York and Pennsylvania, Amsterdam, France, and 
the Canary Islands. He left about 2500/. to be divided 
between three children, of whom the eldest, John, was only 
five years old.t 

John was educated among his kinsmen at Montrose, and 
there he seems to have stayed till he was twenty years of 
age. Then he returned to Edinburgh, to pass some time as 
apprentice to a merchant of the town, and in 1723 to start, 
with the little fortune left him by his father, in business on 
his own account. Therein he prospered, being ranked, in 
1730, as first merchant councillor in the town council of 
Edinburgh, At one time he was in partnership with Thomas 
Halibiulon, Sir Walter Scott's great-grandfather; then — 
from 1740 to 1744 — ^he had a Robert Ramsay for his asso- 
ciate ; and from near the latter year, his wife's cousin, 
Archibald Trotter, was his partner. * Their business,' says 

* Lawson, History of Banking (London. 1850), p. 264. 

t Memoirs of a Banking House^ by the late Sir William Forbes, of 
Pitsligo, Bart., Author of the ' Life of Dr. Beattie,' edited by Mr. Robert 
Chambers (London, I860), pp. 1, 2. To this InterestiAg little work I am 
indebted for nearly all the information given above oonccming the early 
CoottBeB and their Edinburgh buaneas. 
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one who afterwards was a clerk, and ultimately senior partner 
in the house, * was dealing in corn, buying and selling goods 
on commission, and the negotiation of bills of exchange on 
London, Holland, France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. The 
negotiation of bills of exchange formed at that period a con- 
siderable part of the business of Edinburgh ; for there were 
then no country banks, and consequently the bills for the 
exports and imports of Perth, Dundee, Montrose, Aberdeen, 
and other trading towns in Scotland, with Holland, France, 
and other countries, were negotiated at Edinburgh/* 

In this sort of business John Coutts found plenty to do, and 
managed to make a large amount of money. Other money 
came to him about this time from one of his brothers, who, 
having prospered as a merchant in London, and dying early, 
left all his earnings, some 20,000/., to the Edinburgh mer- 
chant and bill-broker, and thus much increased his influence. 
* Being a man of high character as a merchant, as well as of 
very popular and agreeable manners, John Coutts lived with 
a degree of hospitality and expense not usual in the family 
of a merchant at that period.' Thereby he was well quali- 
fied to fill the office of Lord Provost of Edinburgh, to which 
he was elected in 1742. He was the first Lord Provost, we 
are told, who broke through the old custom of holding all 
civic entertainments at a tavern, when the expense was borne 
by the city, and, taking the provision and management of the 
hospitalities altogether into his own hands, conducted tlieni 
in his own house. Therein, however, he did himself much 
harm. * Unfortunately,' we read, *he was thus led into 
excesses of the table, and other indulgences, which at length 
hurt his constitution.' In 1749 he was forced to seek change 
and better health by travelling in Italy. Failing in that, he 
died at Naples in the spring of 1750, ' beloved and regretted 
by all his acquaintance, who overlooked the imperfections of 
his character when they thought of him as the upriglit citizen 

♦ Memoirs of a Banking House, p. 3, where is a porlrait of John Coutts, 
from a painting by Banitay. 
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and useful magistrate, ever zealous in the service of his 
friends, and a most agreeable member of society.'* 

He left four boys, named Patrick, John, James, and 
Thomas, to share his business with their cousin Trotter. 
But the lads were too young and giddy, and Trotter was 
too sleepy and lazy, to carry it on with advantage. * As 
neither his person nor manners were at all calculated to 
command their respect, his young friends were constantly 
teasing him with little boyish, roguish tricks. One consisted 
in their putting a live mouse under the cover of his inkstand, 
and watching with glee for the start he was to give, when, 
on his lifting the lid, the animal jumped out, to the no small 
amusement, as might be expected, of the whole counting- 

house.'t 

Therefore, Trotter was got rid of. He went to make a 
paltry living for himself as agent, on behalf of the Edinburgh 
bankers, in carrying on a curious quarrel then raging between 
them and the moneyed menof Glasgow, his business being to 
collect notes and present them for payment at all sorts of in- 
convenient times, and in all sorts of vexatious ways.} A 
new partner was found for the young brothers Coutts in a 
John Stephen, their uncle and a wine merchant. This John 
Stephen's son was also introduced into the firm, and sent to 
aid in managing a branch establishment in London. With 
him went the eldest and the youngest of John Coutts's sons, 
Patrick and Thomas, their residence and place of business 
being in Jeffrey's Square, Saint Mary Axe, and their chief 
employment being the buying and selling of goods on com- 
mission. The two other sons, John and James, with the 
elder Stephen, remained in Edinburorh. ' They lived in the 
same house which their father had inhabited, being the. 

• Memoirs of a Banking House, p. 4. t iWd., pp. 4, 5. 

\ He certainly waa often treated with inconvenience and vexation in 
return. Once he was aU day long for thirty-four days obtaining payment 
for billB amounting in aU to 2898Z. ; one whole forenoon being passed in 
receiving 11., doled out in sixpences, one after another, as slowly as 
podbible. — Memoirs of a Banking House, pp. 5, 6. 
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second floor of the President's Stairs in the Parliament Close ; 
and they continued in the same line of business of banking 
and exchange which their father had carried on. Like him, 
too they dealt very largely in com. They had a settled 
agent in Northumberland, residing at Fenwick, who was 
employed to make purchases of com for the house, and for 
none else, in that country. Others at Aberdeen, at Poilroy, 
and at Dundee, made purchases for the house in the fertile 
com countries of Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Moray ; and two others, again, in Caithness and in 
Ross-shire, both of them gentlemen of landed property, but 
also men of business, though not, strictly speaking, merchants, 
made purchases for the house on their joint account in those 
northern counties. In England the house had large quanti- 
ties of corn shipped for them at Yarae and at Stockton, in 
Yorkshire ; at Lynn Regis, Fakenham, and Yarmouth, all 
in the rich county of Norfolk ; at Haverfordwest, in South 
Wales; and by the noted Cooper Thornhill, who at that 
time kept the Bell Inn at Hilton, and was one of the most 
considerable corn-factors in England.'* They also procured 
com from Belfast and Drogheda ; and occasionally even 
imported wheat from Dantzic and Konigsberg. 

The Couttses were certainly the largest and the most 
adventurous com-dealers in Scotland, perhaps in all Great 
Britain, a hundred years ago. 'When I reflect on the 

♦ • It was ho/ says the same infonnant, * who performed the extraortlinary 
ride from Hilton to London, back to Hilton, and thence to London again, 
being 225 miles, in 12 hours 17 minutes. He set out at four o'clock in the 
morning of the 29ih April, 1745, and came to the Queen's Arms, opposite 
Shoreditch Church, in 3 hours and 52 minutes ; returned agaui to Hilton in 
4 hours and 12 minutes, and came back to London in 4 hours and 13 
minutes. He was allowed 15 hours for the tisk, and as many horses as he 
pleaded, which he had ready waiting him at various places on the road. 
He was so little fatigued by this exploit that he rode next day as if nothing 
had happened. The road was lined with spectators to see him pass and 
repass, and many thousands, besides his own wager of 500 guineas, depended 
on the performunco. Mr, Thornhill, though he kept an inn, was much 
respected for his gentlemanlike manners, and generally brought to table by 
his guests.' — Memoirs of a Banking House, pp. 6-8. 
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extent of all their correspondence,' says their sometime clerk, 
Sir William Forbes, * and the combination of such a variety 
of intelligence respecting the prices of com at all those 
diiFerent places, compared with the prices in the different 
parts of Scotland, I cannot but wonder at the boldness of 
enterprise which led them to embark in such a perilous 
traffic. Some years they made large profits, which they as 
often lost in others, owing to the fluctuation of markets, and 
the bankruptcy of many of those with whom they dealt. 
Indeed, I have often thought it not a little singular that a 
banking-house, which, of all branches of business, seems 
peculiarly to require caution, and which ought, as much as 
possible, to be kept clear of every undertaking of hazard or 
speculation, should have chosen to embark so largely in the 
corn-trade, which is perhaps the most liable to sudden fluc- 
tuation, and in which no human prudence or insurance can 
guard the adventurers from frequent loss.'* 

Yet in combining banking transactions with general com- 
merce, the Couttses only did as nearly all other bankers 
were accustomed to do in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Neither in Edinburgh nor out of it were there many 
bankers in the strict sense of the term. At that time the 
leading men of business in Edinburgh, after the Couttses, 
were James Mansfield, a linen-draper, who, having made 
money in his trade, proceeded to make more by dealing in 
bills of exchange, and at length founded the famous banking- 
house of Mansfield and Company, afterwards Mansfield, 
Ramsay, and Company, and then Ramsay, Bonars, and 
Company ; William Cuming, who in like manner combined 
banking with the cloth business that he had inherited from 
his father ; and William Alexander and Sons, who began as 
tobacco merchants and ended as money-lenders of great 
repute.t 

None of these, however, were, or ever became, as famous 
as the Couttses. Having in 1750 firmly established them- 

♦ Memoirs of a Banking Hou9e, p. 8. t Ibid., p. 9. 
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selves both in Edinburgh and in London, they proceeded to 
extend their engagements in both places, neglecting none of 
the general commerce, but especially aiming at increase of 
the banking business. In 1754 there were in Edinburgh* 
only four clerks and two apprentices, besides the three 
partners, and in London the three other partners seem to 
have done nearly all the work by themselves. But in that 
year great changes began- In August, James, the third of 
the four, went on a visit to his brothers in London, where he 
fell in love with a Miss Polly Peagrim, whose uncle, George 
Campbell, originally a goldsmith in the Strand, had come to 
be an influential banker, patronized by all the Whigs, while 
his near neighbour and rival, Andrew Drummond, had the 
friendship of the Tories. Before the year was out, young 
Coutts was married to the niece, settled in London, and 
made a partner in the new firm of Campbell and Coutts. 
In 1760 his father-in-law died^ and he then took his brother 
Thomas into partnership, the house being thenceforth known 
as that of James and Thomas Coutts.* 

Patrick and John thus were left alone in possession of the 
original business, the one in London, the other in Edinburgh. 
' Patrick was a man of elegant and agreeable manners, but 
more inclined to the study of books than to application to 
business.' lie soon abandoned it altogether. Going on 
the Continent for pleasure and for health, he met with an 
accident prejudicial to both. At Lisle he was walking on 
the ramparts, jotting down some short-hand notes in his 
pocket-book, wlien a bystander came to the conclusion that 
he was a spy, and accordingly infonned against him. He 
was thrown into prison, and there detained several months, 
before his friends could satisfy the authorities of his honesty, 
and procure his release. That trouble seems to have strength- 
ened certain eccentricities in his character, and soon after 
his return to England, he had to be lodged in a London 
madhouse, there to remain through more than forty years.! 
♦ Memoirs of a Banking Home, pp. 12, 13. f iWc?., p. 19. 
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John Coutts had died before that misfortune occurred. 
He appears to have been the best of all the four brothers. 
* Lively and well-bred, and of very engaging manners/ 
says Sir William Forbes, 'he had the happy talent of 
uniting a love of society and public amusements with a strict 
attention to business. While resembling his father in his 
general manners more than did any of his brothers, he was 
more correct in his conduct ; nor do I recollect to have ever 
seen him but once in the counting-house disguised with 
liquor, and incapable of transacting business.' We may 
infer that he was often so disguised when not in the counting- 
house ; but no Scotchman pretending to be a gentleman and 
a pleasant member of good society could be expected to be 
otherwise at that period. Even in the strictest walks of 
business, room was found for merrymaking and good fellow- 
ship. ' In those days,' we are told, ' it was the custom for 
the merchants and bankers in Edinburgh to assemble regu- 
larly every day at one o'clock at the Cross, where they 
transacted business with each other, and talked over the 
news of the day ; and as there were among the merchants at 
that time several gentlemen of a literary turn, and possessed 
of considerable powers of conversation, we were joined by 
many who had no concern in the mercantile world, such as 
physicians and lawyers, who frequented the Cross nearly 
with as much regularity as the others, for the sake of gossip- 
ing and amusement merely.' In that pleasant little busin jss- 
world, not so oppressed with the burdens and cares of business 
as now-a-days, John Coutts was thoroughly at home. Un- 
fortunately he died in 1761, before he was thirty years of 
age.* 

Thus it happened that, before the end of 17G1, there were 
no Couttscs left in the old house of John Coutts and Com- 
pany. The name, however, lasted for a long time ; and the 
business — the banking business, at any rate — has lasted to 
this day. The two surviving and sane brothers, who had 
♦ Memoirs of a Banking House, pp. 10, 11. 
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established themselves in the Strand, having still an interest 
in the firm as guardians of poor mad Patrick, promoted two 
of their old clerks, Sir William Forbes and James Hunter, 
afterwards Sir James Hunter Blair, to be partners in the 
business, with Robert Herries, a London merchant of in- 
fluence, at the head of the firm. Herries cared more for 
merchandize than for banking. He conducted great specu- 
lations in all sorts of articles, and brought to the house much 
wealth, albeit at great risk, as agent of the Farmers-general 
of France for the purchase of tobacco in England, especially 
in Glasgow, then the head-quarters of this trade. He also 
conceived a bold plan for providing European travellers with 
circular letters of credit, and with that end set up an office 
in Saint James's Street, London, where is still conducted the 
bank that bears his name. But he was too speculative for 
his partners. Therefore they separated in 1775 ; and, from 
that time till his death in 1806, Sir William Forbes was the 
chief manager of the great Edinburgh bank of Forbes and 
Company, amalgamated with the Union Bank of Scotland in 
1838.* He was not famous as a banker alone. *Mr. Scott 
came to breakfast,' says Boswell, * at which I introduced to 
Dr. Johnson and him my friend Sir William Forbes, a man 
of whom too much good cannot be said ; who, with dis- 
tinguished abilities and application in his profession of a 
banker, is at once a good companion and a good Christian, 
which, I think, is saying enough.'t Of him, too, the son of 
* Mr. Scott* said, in Marmion, 

*' Far may we search liefore we And 
A heart Bo mauly and so kind ! 
And not around his honoured urn 
Shall friends alone and kindred mourn ; 
The thousand eyes his care liad dried 
Pour at his name a hitter tide : 
And frequent falls tlie grateful dew 
For benefits the world ne'er knew." 

In the meanwhile the house of James and Thomas Coutts 
* Memoirs of a Banking House, pp. 15-91. f Tour to the Hebrides, 
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in London was steadily adrancing in wealth and influence. 
From the first it chiefly aimed at extending the aristocratic 
connection started by George Campbell, leaving the city 
business in the hands of the banking-houses already esta- 
blished on the other dde of Temple Bar. Of these the two 
most notable had been founded by the Hoares and the 
Barclays. 

Henry Hoare, the son of a humble Buckinghamshire 
fanner, was a merchant in London about the middle of the 
seventeenth century.* His son Richard, bom in 1648, was 
famous in his day for his good business qualities and his 
public services, for his wealth, and the good use to which he 
put it * He not only governed his private life by the strictest 
rules of virtue,' it was said of him, ' but also in many pubhc 
stations did ever discharge his duty with the utmost integrity 
and fidelity.'! He was a president of Christ's Hospital, and 
one of its leading benefactors. He was Member of Parlia- 
ment for the city of London from 1710 to 1713, and m the 
latter year, having been knighted, he served as Lord Mayor. J 
He was related, both in business and in some unexplained 
way of kinship, to a James Hore or Hoare, one of several 
goldsmiths who, according to a list drawn up in 1677, kept 
'running cashes' for the benefit of their customers. For 
many years this James Hore issued bills or notes payable on 
presentation at his shop, known by its sign of a Golden 
Bottle, in Cheapside.§ He died in 1694 ; but some two 
years or more before his death the business was removed to 
Sir Richard Hoare's shop in Fleet Street, also indicated by 
a Golden Bottle, and, on Sir Richard's death, in 1718, it 
seems to have descended intact to his three sons. Of these 
sons, Richard, a merchant in Watling Street, died in 1720 ; 
John, a Turkey merchant, died in 1721 ; and Henry, who 

♦ Sm RiCHABD CJoLT HoAEE^ Pedigrees and Nemoin of the FamiUes of 
Hore and Hoare (Bath, 1819 . pp. 1, 2. 
t WiLFORD. Memoriait and Ckaracteri (London, 1741\ p. 777. 
I Hoare, pp. 3, 20. 21. § Ibid., p. 19. 
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directed the goldsmith's and banker's business in Fleet 
Street, died in 1725.* The youngest son seems to have 
been the ablest and worthiest. * His behaviour was such,' 
we are assured by one of his friends, ' under the various 
circumstances, capacities, and relations which he passed 
through, that a general esteem, love, and honour, were all 
along most justly paid to his character.' He left 2000i to 
be given to various charity schools and workhouses, 2000/. 
to be spent in distributing Bibles, prayer-books and religious 
works, and other large sums to be applied in various bene- 
volent ways.f 

Henry Hoare had two sons. To the elder, Henry, bom 
in 1705, descended the mercantile property in London, and 
various estates in Wiltshire and Dorset, of which Stourhead 
was the chief. The younger, Richard, was also partner in 
the business. He was Sheriff of London in 1745, and won 
for himself some honour by his skilful and honest perform- 
ance of his duties during the rebellion of that year.f But 
he died at the age of forty-five ; and his brother, surviving 
him by more than forty years, was the chief promoter of the 
fame and influence of the banking-house, which he directed 
during more than half a century. Having, as he afterwards 
declared, wasted his youthful years in the fashionable pursuits 
of his time — hunting, drinking, and gambling — he soon re- 
pented of his folly, and spent the remainder of his long life, 
covering eighty years, in diligent and honest money-making 
and enlightened studies out of business hours. Of his ample 
wealth he applied 190,000/. to the adornment of his house 
and grounds at Stourhead, and with other thousands he 
improved his other estates in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. 
All these, with rare generosity, he gave, in 1783, as a 
wedding present to his grandson, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
the famous antiquary of W^iltshire ; reserving to himself 
only the house on Clapham Common which he had built for 

• Hoare, pp. 5, 2, 9. f Wilford, pp. 777, 778. 

J Hoare, p. 11, 
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convenience of access to his banking-house in Fleet Street. 
He died in 1785.* 

Of mind as generous, though differently shaped, were his 
brother bankers, the Barclays, David Barclay, the commer- 
cial head of the house, was the son of Robert BarcLay of 
Ury, author of the Apology for the Qtiakers. Soon after his 
father's death, in 1690, when he was only teh or eleven years 
old, David was apprenticed to James Taylor, a merchant of 
the Drapers' Company. In due time he married his master's 
only daughter, and succeeded to the business. He after- 
wards married Priscilla Freame, daughter of John Freame, 
a goldsmith who, like James Hore, kept ' running cashes ' at 
his house in Lombard Street in 1677. By the two marriages 
he had, besides several daughters, four sons; James, who 
married a Sarah Freame, and became an influential member 
of the old banking-house of Freame, Barclay, and Freame ; 
Alexander, who settled in Philadelphia; and David and 
John, who, for some time, at any rate, were chiefly employed 
in the mercantile establishment in Cheapside.j There old 
David Barclay lived and worked to the last From some 
time previous to 1733, when he renewed his lease, at an 
annual rental of 140/., he was in occupation of the old 
house, 108, Cheapside, exactly opposite to Bow Church, built 
by Sir Edward Waldo. J It was a house long noted as almost 
the best in the city for watching the procession of the Lord 
Mayor's Show. Thither, and for that purpose, the Duke of 
York had taken his daughters Mary and Anne, in 1G77. 
There, many other royal visits having been paid to it in the 
intervening years, George the Third went with his family, in 
1761, * to see the city procession, in a balcony hung with 
crimson silk and damask.'§ Great were the preparations 
made for this visit by the homely Quaker and his house- 

• HoABE, pp. 10, 11. 2&-30. 

t HoHBis CHARLES JoN£s, Remlnttcences connected vnth an Old Oak 
PaneUing (Welflhpool. 18G4), p. 39. 
X Ibid., p. 12. § Annual Register for 1761, p. 236. 
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hold ;* and to the consequent favour of the King is, in part, 
attributed the rapid progress of the Barclays in money- 
making. 

* In Mr. Jones's interesting pamphlet, drawn up in consequence of his 
having gained possession of the old panelling of Waldo's and Barclay's 
house, are printed two curious letters, of which some portions are here 
extracted. One of them was written hy John Freame, David Barclay's 
hrother-in-law, to his sister. He says that, **in the first place, brother 
Barclay spared no cost in repairing and decorating his house. When that 
was perfected. Lord Bruce came several times to give directions about the 
apartments and furniture (which was very grand), and also in what manner 
the family were to receive their royal guests. But previous to this, broker 
Barclay insisted that aU his children that came there should be dressed like 
plain Friends. This injunction was an exercising time indeed to several of 
them. The sons were dressed in plain doth, the daughters in plain silks, 
with dressed black hoods, and, my sister says, on the whole, made a genteel 
appearance, and acted their part in the masquerade very well. So that (as 
to the outward) the testimony of the Apology appeared to be maintained. 
And now, all things being in order, brother and sister Barclay, with David 
and Jack, were appointed to receive the royal family below stairs, and to 
wait on them to the apartment prepared for tliem above. Soon after which, 
the King asked for Mr. Barclay and his family, who were introduced to him 
by the lords-in-waiting, and kindly received ; and brother, with all his sons, 
permitted to have tlie honour to kiss his hand without kneeling (an instance 
of such condescension as never was known before). The King after this 
saluted my sister and the girls, and the same favour wajs conferred on them 
by the Queen and others of the royal family." " The Queen, with others of 
the family, and several of the nobility, refreshed themselves with the repast 
provided for them in the back parlour and kitchen (which was elegantly 
set off for the occasion), and it being (I suppose) a great novelty to them, 
were highly delighted with the entertainment.'* '* On the King's going 
away, he thanked brother Barclay for his entertainment, and politely 
excused (as he was pleased to say) the trouble they had given. This great 
condescension (I am told) so affected the old gentleman, thut he not only 
made a suitable return to the compliment, but (like the good patriarchs of 
old) prayed that God would please to bless him and all his family ; which 
was received by him with great goodness." 

The other letter, by one of Barclay's daughters, is more minute in its 
details. "I fully intended," she begins, ** before I received your last 
packet, to make choice of the first opportunity to give you a sketch of the 
honours we received, and to inform you that the splendour, with every other 
circumstance relating to the important day, far exceeded the utmost stretch 
of our imagination, and has left; so pleasing an impression that I am 
tempted to wish that Old Time would forget to erase it." ..." Next the 
drawing-room door was placed ourselves, I mean my papa's children; 
for, to the great mortification of our visitors, none else were allowed to enter 
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That they did progress is certain. Old David Barclay 
died soon after this memorable visit of 1761. His eldest 



the drawing-room ; for, as kissing the King's hand without Icneeling was an 
honour never before conferred, his majesty chose to confine that mark of 
ooodeecenaioii to our own family, as a return for the trouble we had been at 
upon the oocadon. After tlie royal pair had shown themselves to the 
populace for a few moments from the balcony, we were all introduced ; and 
you may believe that at that juncture we felt no small palpitations. His 
Majesty met us at the door, which was a condescension we did not expect ; 
at which place he saluted us with great politeness, and, advancing to the 
end of the room, we performed the ceremony of kissing the Queen's hand, at 
flight of whom we were all in raptures, not only from the brilliancy of her 
appearance, which was pleasing beyond description, but being throughout 
her whole person possessed of that inexpressible something that is beyond 
a set of features, and equally claims our attention. To be sure, she has not 
a fine &ce, bqt a most agreeable countenance ; is vastly genteel, with an air, 
and, notwithstanding her being a little woman, is titily majestic, and I 
really think by her manner expressed that complacency of disposition 
which is perfectly amiable ; and, though I never could perceive that she 
deviated from that dignity which belongs to a crowned head, yet, on the 
most trifling occasion, she displayed all that easy behaviour that elegant 
n^ligenoe can bestow.'* ''Her hair, which is of a light colour, was in 
what is called coronation ringlets, with a circle of diamonds, so beautiful in 
themselves, and so prettily disposed as will admit of no description." " The 
lustre of her stomacher was inconceivable, being one of the presents she 
received while Princess of Mecklenburg, on which was represented, by the 
va«t profusion of diamonds placed on it, the magnificence attending so 
great a prince, who^ I must tell you, 1 think a fine personable man ; and 
the singular marks of houour by him bestowed on us, declares his heart 
disposed to administer all tbe pleasure and satisfaction that royalty can 
give. Nothing could have added to the scene, but that of conversing with 
the Queen, who inquired if we could speak French, for that purpose, and so 
flattered our vanity as to tell the lady-in-waiting that the greatest mortiflca- 
tton she had met with since her arrival in England, was her not being able 
to converse with us." " The same ceremony was perfoimed of kissing the 
hand with the Princess Dowager, Amelia, Augusta, and the Dukes of 
Cumberland and York, and the other princes, who followed the King's 
example in complimeuting each of us with a kiss, but not till their majesties 
liad left tbe room; for you must know there were proper apartments 
provided, to give the rest of the royal family an opportunity of paying and 
receiylng compliments ; and then we were at liberty to go in and out as we 
pleased ; but we could not bear the thought of absenting ourselves while 
we had one leg to stand on, and the feast supplied for our eyes supplied even 
other wants, or, at least, rendered us insensible of any. As both the doors 
were open the whole time, the people without had a very good opportunity 
of seeing; beades which the Queen was upstairs throe times, and one of 
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son, James, did not long survive him ; and thus David 
Barclay the younger became the chief manager both of the 
banking-house in Lombard Street and of the mercantile 
establishment in Cheapside. The details of the banking 
business, however, he seems to have left to others, especially 
to his younger brother John. He himself was pre-eminently 
a merchant, the most influential merchant of his time in 
London, perhaps, with the exception of William Beckford, 
the Earl of Chatham's great city friend and adviser on com- 



tlie opportunities was made use of for introducing ray little darling, T^ucy 
Barclay, with Patty Barclay, afid Priscilla Bell, wlio were the only children 
admitted. At this sight I was so happy as to be present ; you may be sure 
I was not a little anxious on account of my girl, who, very unexpectedly, 
remeroborod all instmctionB, and kissed the Queen's hnnd with such a grace 
that I thought tlie Princess Dowager would have smothered her with kisses ; 
and on her return into the drawing-room such a report was made of her to 
his Majesty, that miss was sent for again. She was so lucky as to afford 
the King great amusement, in particular by telling him that the loved the 
Bling, though she must not love fine things, and that grandpapa would not 
allow her to make a courtesy." " Her sweet foce made such an impression 
on the Duke of York, that I rejoiced she was only five instead of fifteen." 
"The King, you may observe, never sat down, nor did he taste anytliing 
the whole time. Her Majesty drank tea, which was brought her on a silver 
waiter by brother Jack, who delivered it to the ladv-in-waiting, and she 
presented it kneeling, which, to us, who had never seen that ceremony 
performed before, appeared as pretty as any of the parade." " Through 
fatigue, mamma was soon oblijred to retire, wlien sister Weston was declared 
mistress of the ceremonies, and sister Polly her attendant. As for us, we 
were so fortunate as to have notliing to do but converse with the ladies. 
Some of them were very sociable." •• But what charmed me most of all 
was their Majesties being left with us by themselves, having sent away all 
bt fore them, except the two ladies-in-waiting on the Queen ; and. indeed, 
that has been deemed by the public the greatest maik of respect they could 
bestow, to trust themselves without so muck as a guard in the; house, or 
Muy of the nobles. The have which they took of us was such as wc might 
expect from our equals — full of apologies for the trouble they had given us, 
and rctnniing thanks for the entertainment ; which they were so careful to 
have fully explained, that the Queen came up as we were standing all on 
one side of the door, and had every word interpreted, and kft us in astonish- 
ment at her condescension." " If, after the perusal of this, you should 
tliiuk of anything that wants mnfirmation or explanation, if you will send 
me word I shall answer in my next. I have several things to communicate, 
but tliis memorable day engrosses all my time and thoughts." 
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mercial and financial matters.* Like Beckford, he applied 
himself chiefly to American and West Indian commerce, 
tiien the most profitable branch of trade. He was greatly 
honoured, and apparently with good reason, in his day. 
' Graced by nature with a most noble form,' we are assured 
by his earliest biographer, * all the qualities of his mind 
and heart corresponded with the grandeur of his exterior. 
The superiority of his understanding confirmed the im- 
pression which the dignity of his demeanour made on all ; 
and though, by the tenets of his religious faith, he abstained 

* " Thia person," said Lord Macaulay in his brilliant essay on The Karl 
of Chatliam, ** was a noisy, purse^jjroud, illiterato demagogue, wbobc 
Cuckuey English and scraps of mispronounced Latin were the jest of the 
newspapers." That illiberal description has been suflSciently refuted by 
Mr. Cybus REDDmG, in a recent book entitled Pad Celebritiee whom I have 
Ktiown (London, 1866), vol. i., pp. 294-297. Beckford was a Tory, and, 
thert-fore, an offender in the eyes of tlio great Whig portizan ; but he was a 
good man and an Iionest citizen ; neither illitenite nor a Cockney. His 
great-grandfatlier. Colonel Peter Beckford, one of tlie first and most influ- 
ential colonists of Jamaica in 1656, had been appointed Pixsident of the 
Island Council by Ciiarles tlie Second, and WiUiam the Third had made 
him Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief. He died, very rich, in 
1710. Further wealth was accumulated by his son and grand&on, each 
named Peter, who, having made Jamaica their home, died, the one in 
1735, the otlier in 1737. William, bon of the third Peter, was sent to 
£Inghind when he was twelve years old, to be educated at Westminster 
School. There he learnt enough, at any rate, to find amusement in later 
years in translating several of the Latin classics. He greatly increased 
the great wealth that came to him by employing it in mercantile trans- 
actions. He was the foremt»8t Amei-ican and East Indian merchant of his 
time. He was Member of Pafliamont for the city during fourtt en years, 
and twice Lord Mayor, serving his fellow-citizens so well that thc;y set up a 
monuuit-nt to his honour in Guildhall. ** His civic entertainments,'* says 
Mr. Bedding, " were the most magnificent ever given. On one occasion, 
at his private expense, he invited a number of the members of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons to a dinner, which cost him lO.OOOZ. On that 
occasion, six dukes, two nuirquistis, twenty-tliree earls, four viscounts, and 
fourteen barons of the Upper House of Parliament joined the members of 
the Lower, and went in procession to the city to lionour him. There were 
six hundred dislies u\>oi\ the tables.*' Dying in 1770, he left to his son, the 
eccentric William Beckford of Fonthill, the author of Valhek, property 
yielding 110,000/. a year, besidcH 1.000,000/. in ready money.— Bedding, 
vol. i.. pp. 291-297; BRriToy, Illtietratiojts of Fonthill Abbey, tcith Notices 
of the Btck/ord Family ;Loudon, 1823^, pp. 62, 63. 
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from all the honours of public trust to which he was fre- 
quently invited, yet his influence was justly great on all the 
public questions of the day. His examination at the bar of 
the House of Commons, and his advice on the subject of the 
American dispute were so clear, so intelligent, and so wise, 
that, though not followed. Lord North publicly acknowledged 
he had derived more information from him than from all 
others on the east of Temple Bar.'* 

David Barclay retired from the American trade at the 
time of its temporary restrictions during the Revolutionary 
War. He continued at the head of the Lombard Street 
bank, to which his cousin, Sylvanus Bevan, and his nephew 
by marriage, John Henry Tritton, were in due time ad- 
mitted as partners. In 1781, moreover, in conjunction with a 
friend named Perkins, he expended 135,000Z. in buying from 
Dr. Johnson, as executor for Henry Thrale, the immense 
brewery that the latter had established. His nephew Robert, 
son of the Alexander Barclay who had emigrated long before 
to Philadelphia, was brought to England to take part in the 
management of this concern.! In this, as in all the other 
aflPairs of David Barclay's life, says his old panegyrist, 
* instead of making those he loved dependent on his fiiture 
bounty, he became himself the executor to his own will, and, 
by the most magnificent aid to all his relatives, lived to see 
the maturity of all those establishments which now give such 
importance to his family. Nor was it merely to his relations 
that this reasonable friendship was given, but also to the 
young men whom he had bred in his mercantile house, and of 
whose virtuous dispositions he approved.' Barclay was a 
friend to all, a patron to all who were deserving. Great 
sums of money were applied by him to charitable purposes, 
and his charity was of no sectarian and narrow-minded sort 
Philanthropic undertakings of all kinds had in him a princely 
supporter. Two of these may be instanced. In the one case, 
we are told, he founded near to his own bouse at Youngbury 

* Morning Chronicle, Jane 5, 1809. f Jonbb, pp. 36, 38. 
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a House of Industry, on which he spent 1500?. a year for 
several years, until the excellent system of management 
pointed out by him had succeeded in making it self-sup- 
porting. In the other he attempted a practical refutation of 
the assertion made by opponents of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, started in his lifetime, that * the negroes were too 
ignorant and too barbarous for freedom/ Having an estate 
in Jamaica, he applied 10,000?. in emancipating all the 
slaves thereon, in sending out an agent to transport them to 
America, and in there instructing and establishing them in 
various trades and handicrafts. 'The members of this 
community,' it was said, ' prospered under the blessing of his 
care, and Uved to show that the black skin enclosed hearts 
full of gratitude, and minds as capable of improvement as 
the proudest white.'* 

In that temper David Barclay lived. In that temper he 
died, eighty years of age, on the 30th of May, 1809, leaving 
his vast wealth to his only daughter, married to Richard 
Gumey of Norwich, and mother of the Hudson Gurney who 
died on the 2nd of November, 1864, worth about 2,000,000?. 

Barclay had many rivals in wealth, none more famous than 
Thomas Coutts, his junior by about two years. This Thomas 
Coutts, youngest of the four sons of old John Coutts of 
Edinburgh, had come to London, as we saw, to be junior 
partner in the mercantile establishment of Saint Mary Axe, 
in 1754, when he was about twenty-three years old ; and he 
quitted that in 1760 to join his brother James in manage- 
ment of the banking-house established by George Campbell 
in the Strand. James Coutts, never a very happy or agree- 
able man, became more morose and unattractive as he grew 
older. His chief reason for taking his brother Thomas into 
partnership in 1760 ap{5ears to have been the need of some 
trustworthy assistant in managing the business. Soon after 
that he probably gave up nearly all active share in its direc- 
tion. He entered Parliament as Member for Edinburgh ; 

♦ Morning Chronicle^ June 5, 1803. 
VOL, IT. L 
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but he took no prominent part in its debates till near the 
year 1777, when symptoms of the family insanity that had 
already seized his eldest brother showed themselves in him. 
He made a speech in the House of Commons, so rambling 
and preposterous that his friends persuaded him to take no 
further share in the debates. Soon after that he went to 
Italy with his daughter, an only child, who there found a 
husband. At Turin he became raving mad ; and, while on 
his way home for suitable treatment, he died at Gibraltar, 
early in 1778.* 

Even Thomas showed occasional eccentricities during his 
long and busy life. In 1760, or shortly after, he married 
one of his brother's servants, the daughter of a small Lanca- 
shire farmer, Elizabeth Starkey by name ; * in whom, with a 
handsome countenance and great good-humour, were united 
many rustic virtues that are, unfortunately, not so common 
to domestic servants at the present day.' So says the bio- 
grapher, writing in 1823. But even Betty Starkey could be 
saucy now and then. A few days before her marriage — ^a 
rainy, dirty day, we are told — she was at her work, when one 
of her master 8 clerks ran into the house, and was proceeding 
to hurry upstairs, there to get rid of his wet clothes. Betty 
stopped him, and bade him take off his shoes, so as to avoid 
dirtying the newly-washed stairs. But the young man, 
resenting what he thought an impertinence, only paused to 
stamp and scrape on each step as he ascended, in order that 
he might soil them all as much as he could. *• Before long," 
Betty shouted after him, *' FIl make you pull off your shoes, 
and your stockings too, whenever I choose it." The threat 
vas never put in force. The young man, when he heard oi 
the approaching marriage, thought he would surely be dis- 
missed, or made to suffer in some way for his indiscretion. 
Instead of that, the young Mrs. Coutts showed herself 

♦ Memofrs of a Banh'rifj House, p. 1 1 ; GeniUmans Marfazine, vol. xlviii., 
pftrt i., p. 141 : vol. xcii., part i., p. 196; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
vol. vi., p. 245. 
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especially friendly towards him.* * In the earlier stage of 
her connection with her husband/ it is said, * her mind was 
necessarily uncultivated, and her manners far from refined. 
Mr. Coutts, however, neglected not to take all due pains to 
qualify her for the station to which he had elevated her; and 
her quickness and capacity was such as amply rewarded him 
for his exertions. In a few short years she became, in 
manners and intelligence, as much a gentlewoman as some 
of those ladies who had been bred and brought up in the lap 
of luxury and splendour.'t And she certainly educated her 
three daughters so well that they were thought fit, with the 
help of the dowries their father was able to give them, to 
enter the most aristocratic circles. Sophia, the eldest, was 
married to Sir Francis Burdett, in 1793 ; Susan, the second, 
became Countess of Guildford in 1796 ; and Frances, the 
third, was made wife of the first Marquis of Bute in 1800. 

Thomas Coutts, though laughed at and abused for marry- 
ing a housemaid, succeeded well in pushing the business, of 
which he soon became, and continued for nearly fifty years, 
entire master. Soon after his establishment as a banker, 
we are told, he began to have regular dinner-parties of 
bankers and moneyed men, intended to promote friendly 
feelings among all members of the class, and especially to 
increase his own influence. At one of these dinners, a city 
man, gossiping about his business, told how, on that same 
day, a nobleman had come to him, sought a loan of 30,000/., 
and been refused, as he could give no sufficient security for 
the large debt Before going to rest, Thomas Coutts sent a 
message to the nobleman referred to, asking the favour of his 
lordship's attendance at the counting-house in the Strand, on 
the following morning. The invitation was accepted, and the 
visitor, introducing himself to the banker, was astonished at 
his tendering him thirty 1000/. notes. " But what security 
am 1 to give you ?" he asked. ^' I shall be satisfied," an- 
swered Coutts, " with your lordship's note of hand." Tha 

♦ Annual Biography, vol. vi., pp. 246, 247. t Ibid., p. 247. 
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was soon and thankfully given. " Now," said the nobleman, 
" I find that at present I shall only require 10,000?. Be 
good enough, therefore, to keep the remaining 20,000/., and 
open an account with it in my name." To this proposal 
Coutts assented, and before long he was rewarded for his 
unusual exercise either of good-nature or of exceptional 
prudence, by a repayment of the loan, accompanied by a 
deposit of 200,000/., the result of a sale of some .family 
estates, made possible by that loan. Other members of the 
aristocracy, at the recommendation of Coutts's first firiend, 
transferred their accounts to him ; and from that time his 
house became the most fashionable of the West End banks.* 




THE MXW KXCHAXGK, 8TKAKD. 

George the Third banked with him until he found that 
Coutts had lent 100,000/. to his son-in-law. Sir Francis 
Burdett, in furtherance of his election as Member of Parlia- 
ment for Middlesex. Thereupon he transferred his account 

* Lawsox, History of BaiiJcing, 
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to one of the Tory establishments. With Burdett for his 
son-in-law, and Sir Thomas Cochrane, afterwards Lord Dun- 
donald, for one of his oldest and stanchest friends, the Tory 
monarch might certainly regard him with some dislike. 

In spite of his radicalism, however, Thomas Coutts pros- 
pered as a banker. Retaining the old house handed over to 
his brother by George Campbell, he soon filled it with 
business to overflowing. It was nearly in the centre of the 
space once covered by the New Exchange, the simple struc- 
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ture designed as a rival to Gresham's building, and service- 
able as a resort for Dryden, Wycherley, Etheredge, and his 
friends in one generation, and Addison and his followers in 
another, before the place grew so disreputable that it had to 
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be pulled down in 1737. When the brothers Adam began 
to build the Adelphi in 1768, Coutts secured a piece of 
ground adjoining his house, and stipulated that the new 
street leading to the entrance a little to the west of Exeter 
Change, — started in a sort of rivalry to the New Exchange in 
1670, and famous during the fifty years previous to his death, 
in 1817, as the haunt of William Clarke, a humble rival cf 
Thomas Coutts,* — should be opposite his property. He pro- 
ceeded to erect upon it a wing or continuation of his old 
premises^ containing new offices and strong rooms. The 
strong rooms alone cost him 10,000Z. Walls, floors, and 
roofe were made of solid blocks of stone six inches thick, and 
joined together with unheard-of precaution. The doors and 
panels were all of wrought-iron, and the closets contained 
safes within safes, all made as stoutly as possible. The first 
article deposited in any of these safes, it is recorded, was a 
precious diamond aigrette, which the Grand Turk had with 
his own' hands transferred from his turban to Sir Horatio 
Nelson's hatf 

Coutts carried to extremes the strictness of detwl proper 
in a banker. Every evening care was taken to balance the 
day's transactions ; and on one occasion, when a deficit of 
28. lOd. was found on closing the books and comparing them 
with the state of the till, we are told that he kept in all his 
clerks the whole night through, bidding them find out the 
error somehow or other. Next morning, Mr. Antrobus, a 
junior partner in the firm, coming in, and hearing of the 
difficulty, explained that he had taken 2s. lOd, out of the 

* In 1765, William Clarke borrowed 1001., and with it famished a stall 
in Exeter Change. By careful attention to business, and some closeness in 
his personal expenditure, he ended by establishing a trade in cntlery, 
turnery, and the like, which engrossed half the ground floor of the building, 
and 3rielded him more than 6,0002. a year. He was long styled the King of 
Exeter Change, and died, some eighty years of age, worth half a million of 
money. The site of the New Exchange is now covered by Nos. 54 to 64 of 
the Strand. Exeter Change extended from No. 352 to the site of Burleigh 
Street 

t Annual Biography, Yol. vi., pp. 250, 251. 
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till, to pay for the postage of a foreign letter, but had for- 
gotten to put it on record.* 

This 18 another of the stories told about Thomas Coutts*s 
management of his bank : ' It is the duty of the junior 
clerks in most banking-houses,' says the narrator, 'to do 
the out-door or bill-collecting business ; but, if the day's 
transactions be heavy, some of the upper clerks take that 
duty. On the day that relates to this anecdote, the amount 

of the western wadk exceeded 17,000Z. ; and a Mr. L 

was directed to take it At the usual hour of the clerks' re- 
turning Mr. L was missing. The noting hour passed ; 

messengers were sent to all the settling-houses, and to his 
private lodgings ; but no tidings could be obtained. Ad- 
vertisements were sent to all the newspapers; and next 
morning the town was placarded with a full description of 
person and property, and a large reward offered for securing 
the de&ulter. Nothing was heard during the next day; 
but early the following morning one of the partners in the 
Southampton Bank arrived post, bringing with him the note- 
case and bag, containing the whole of the missing property, 
of which he gave the following account. '^ The landlord of 
the inn at which the coach arrives," he said, *' had the day 
before, about three o'clock, called on him, and begged him 
to accompany him to his house, where a gentleman had 
arrived early in the morning, had gone to bed, apparently 
very ill, was, as he thought, now dying, and wished to make 
some communication relative to a large sum of money then 
in his possession. On his arrival, the person told him his 
name, said that he was a derk in Mr. Coutts's house, and 
had been out collecting, and that on his return through 
Piccadilly he was seized with a stupor, a malady he for 
the last four months had been subject to, owing, as he 
supposed, to a contusion on the head he had received by 
a fall from a swing " (strange sport for a banker's senior 
clerk I) ^* in the gardens of the Mermaid at Hackney. He 

*Asmudl Biography, vol. vi., pp. 250, 251. 
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added, he could give no other account how he came where 
he now was, which he did not know till the landlord 
informed him ; for, on the moment he found the stupor 
coming on, to save the money, he got into a coach ¥rith the 
door standing open, which he supposed was a hackney one, 
but which proved to be the Southampton stage ; and that he 
had remained insensible during the whole journey. He now 
begged, for God's sake, that an express might be imme* 
diately sent off to inform the house of the circumstance/' The 
firm caused all the posted bills to be pasted over with bills 
acknowledging the recovery of the whole property, and 
stating that the delay had only been occasioned by sudden 
illness/ The banker seems to have had some slight sus- 
picion, however, that his derk had purposely gone down to 
Southampton, intending thence to make his way to the Con- 
tinent ; and that, finding the Guernsey boat gone, he had 
adopted this plan of hiding his evil purpose. But nothing 
could ^e proved against him. Therefore he was dismissed 
on the ground that a person subject to such fits could hold no 
place of trust in a banking-house ; and a present was made 
to him, large enough to secure him a comfortable annuity.* 

Thomas Coutts was a charitable man; though very strict 
in all business relationships, and, in old age, very miserly- 
looking in his own bearing and apparel. ' He was,' accord- 
ing to a not very friendly critic, * a pallid, sickly, thin old 
gentleman, who wore a shabby coat and a brown scratch wig.' 
One day a good-natured person, fresh from the country, 
stopped him in the street, and offered him a guinea. Coutts 
thanked him, but declined the gift, saying that he was in no 
* immediate want'f 

The banker was by no means stingy, however, in any case 
in which stinginess was really blame-worthy. His purse was 
always open for the relief of distress. He was also famous 

♦ Annual Biography, vol. vi., pp. 251-253. 

t Memoirs of the Duchest of Saint Albam (London, 1840). vol. i., p. 381, 
cited by Mr. Thobkbubt, Haunted London (London, 1865), p. 478. 
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for the good dinners that he gave, and the crowd of wits 
that those dinners tempted into the circle of his acquaintance. 
He was especially fond of theatrical society. Playwrights 
and actors always found him a good patron ; and, either in 
idle compliment, or because his opinions were worth heeding, 
often consulted him on even the intricate ^details of stage 
management and play- writing. 

One of his theatrical friendships was particularly memor- 
able in its consequences. 0( Thomas Coutts*s first wife, the 
exemplary servant whom he married somewhere near 1760, 
we hear nothing after 1785 or 1786, save that soon after 
that, symptoms of madness or imbecility — a kind of trouble 
that pressed with singular force and frequency on the 
banker's kindred and belongings — appeared in her conduct ; 
and that, having long been dead to society, she actually died 
in 1815. Thomas Coutts was nearly seventy-five years old 
at that time. But within three months of his first wife's 
death, he married a second — the famous Harriet Mellon. 
With her, indeed, he had been very intimate for some years 
pre^ously ; thereby providing the world with plenty of topic 
for scandal. There seems to have been no real ground, though 
plenty of excuse, for this. * Miss Mellon,' we are told by 
Leigh Hunt, ^ was arch and agreeable on the stage. She 
had no genius; but then she had fine eyes and a good- 
humoured mouth.'* In 1795, while yet quite young, having 
herself and her mother to provide for, she made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane, as Lydia Languish. She caused 
much stir during the next twenty years, albeit Mrs. Siddons 
was then alive and giving expression to her wonderful 
talents on the same Old Drury boards. Her last appearance 
on the stage was as Audrey, near the beginning of 1815. 
At that time, because of the insults to which she was sub- 
jected, in consequence of his long-continued attentions to 
her, old Coutts persuaded her to abandon the theatre, and 
he gave her very liberal opportunities for so doing. For 
* Mwdhly Sepo9Uory for 1836, cited by Hr. Tbobnbubt, p. 92. 
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25,0007. he bought Holly Lodge, at the foot of Higbgate 
Hill, from Sir W. Vane-Tempest ; and, having stocked it 
with horses, carriages, and every sort of requisite furniture, 
placed it at her disposal. Before the year was out he 
married her ; and she seems to have been a good wife to 
him during his few remaining years of life. She knew how 
to hold her own against the oppoution of other people, shown 
in all sorts of curious and vulgar ways. Specially prominent 
in his oppomtion was her next-door neighbour at Higbgate, 
' a late member for Middlesex.' His carriage road passed 
directly in front of ^rs. Coutts's dining-room windows ; and 
every time that she gave a dinneivparty this road was sud- 
denly filled with * sheets, shirts, shifts, and pillow-cases, and 
all the appendages of a washing-day, hung out to dry, and 
in such abundant quantities as surprised the neighbours, and 
made some of them suppose the honourable member took in 
washing.' Thereto was added, of course, ^ a clique of noisy 
household damsels and charwomen,' whose business it was 
to talk as loudly and as coarsely as they could ; their work 
being best done when they oftenest and most effectively re- 
peated the scandals spoken of the lady whom they were hired 
to insult. That was a persecution that no one could patiently 
submit to. Mrs. G)utts complained of it ; but obtained no 
answer. She offered to buy up her enemy's house and 
carriage road for a very high sum ; but still no notice was 
taken of her communications. Then she resorted to a fresh 
expedient She had a high wall, more than a hundred feet 
long, built all along her grounds, and in front of her neigh- 
bour's property ; and in that way entirely cut off from him 
all view, of the Higbgate Hills. That cost her 10007. ; but 
it effected its purpose. The stubborn Member of Parlia^ 
ment declared himself willing to sell the ground in question ; 
the wall was pulled down again ; and Holly Lodge, with 
extended surroundings, became a pleasanter spot than ever.* 
Mrs. Coutts was not Mra Coutts very long. Her vener- 
* AMmcH Bwgraphy, toI. ri^ pp. 249, 250. 
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able husband died in February, 1822, at tne age of ninety- 
one years. He left her in unrestrained possession of all his 
personal and landed property, stated to be under 600,000^. 
in value, in Middlesex — we know not how much out of 
Middlesex — ^besides a very large share in the immense 
annual profits of the banking-house. In due time Mrs. 
Coutts became Duchess of St Albans ; but she took care to 
secure her vast fortune in her own hands ; and when she 
died she left it, in accordance, it was supposed, with her 
former husband's wishes, to his favourite grand-daughter. 
It was reckoned a few years ago that Miss Burdett Coutts's 
wealth, if told in sovereigns, would weigh thirteen tons, and 
fill a hundred and seven flour-sacks.* 

• Thornbubt, p. 478. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE PEELS OP MANCHESTER. 
[1723—1830.] 

About the year 1600, a William Peele went, with his father, 
three brothers, and their families, from Craven in Yorkshire 
to the Lancashire town of Blackburn. Blackburn and its 
neighbourhood, a couple of centuries before, had been the 
property of some old De Peles, and from them, doubtless, 
William Peele was descended; but his ofispring took no 
pains to trace out the pedigree, priding themselves, when 
they were most rich and influential, in the fact that the 
modern founder of their house was neither knight nor squire, 
but one of the sturdy class of English yeomen. He settled 
in a farmhouse, known, by reason of its low situation, as Hole 
or Hoyle, and there, early in the seventeenth century, was 
bom a grandson, Robert Peele, who abandoned the farm to 
take a house in the centre of Blackburn, and begin business 
as a maker of woollen cloths.* Blackburn even then bad 
some repute as a manufacturing towa Blackburn greys 
were coarse unfinished woollen goods, generally sent to 
London to be worked up and prepared for sale. Robert 
Peele set himself to improve the workmanship of these goods, 
and the rough, home-made tools with which he in some sort 
anticipated the inventions of the next century were for a 

♦ Sib Lawbxnce Peel, Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Bcbert Ped 
(London, 1 860), pp. 6, 7, 9, 1 1 . 
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long time preserved as curiosities in the family. He was an 
industrious, enterprising man, famous for his business-like 
charity and hospitable disposition. He was richer than most 
of the men around him. To each of several daughters he left 
a sum of nine score pounds ; and his eldest son, Robert, who 
succeeded to his business, was rich enough to buy the little 
estate known as the Crosse — henceforth Peele's Fold — near 
Blackburn. This Sobert's son William, however, had not 
health to carry him prosperously through life. Shutting 
himself up in the Fold, he became a farmer, like his great- 
grandfather and namesake, and was willing that his children 
should follow his example.* 

His eldest son Robert, — the first who shortened the name 
from Peele to Peel, — was not so minded. Bom at Peele's 
Fold in 1723, and fairly educated at Blackburn Grammar 
School, an old foundation of Queen Elizabeth's, he was at 
first a simple farmer. But with the farm he inherited the 
rough wooden blocks with which his grandfather and great- 
grandfather, sixty and a hundred years before, had stamped 
patterns on woollen cloths, and they set him thinking. He 
had a natural aptitude for mechanics and chemistry, and he 
used both in some inventions of which the secret was so well 
kept that we cannot tell what they were. In 1744, moreover, 
be married Elizabeth Haworth, whose brother, after an 
apprenticeship to some calico-printers in London, had lately 
returned to Blackburn, full of projects for the improvement 
of the work and its transference to Lancashire. The 
brothers-in-law clubbed together and began to make for 
themselves a business as calico-printers. But they had not 
funds enough for their enterprise : so they sought and ob- 
tained the co-operation of William Yates, who had made or 
inherited a little fortune as keeper of the Black Bull Inn, in 
Blackburn. Hence the firm of Haworth, Peel, and Yates, 

* Sir Lawrence Peel, pp. II, 12, 14, 16. There was an oldeayiDg 
among the Peels, aiys Sir Lawrence, that in their family two generations 
(if working hees alternated with one of drones. 
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established soon after the year 1750, with a factory at 
Blackburn and a warehouse in Manchester.* 

Manchester, though the oentre of Lancashire manufactures 
then as now, was a small tovrn a hundred years ago. In 
1757 there were in it and Salford hardly 20,000 inhabitants, 
one twenty-fourth of the present population, and its trade 
consisted then, as in the time of good old Humphrey Chet- 
ham, in the manufacture by hand of the coarse woollen 
articles known as Manchester cottons, besides fustians and 
all sorts of miscellaneous articles, from pins and needles to 
millers' sacks and women's bodices. The leading merchants, 
working hard and living frugally, were pedlars and small 
tradesmen in comparison with the cotton lords of later times. 
* When the Manchester trade began to extend,' says the old 
historian of the town, ' the chapmen used to keep gangs of 
pack-horses, and to accompany them to the principal towns 
with goods in packs, where they opened and sold to the shop- 
keepers, lodging what was unsold in small stores at the inns.f 
The pack-horses brought back sheeps' wool, which was bought 
on the journey, and sold to the makers of worsted yarn at 
Manchester, or to the clothiers oT Rochdale, Saddleworth, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire.'} In 1702, one of the 

* Sib Lawrencb Peel, pp. 16. 17. 

t There is a tradition that in this way William Yates, of the Black Bull. 
Blackburn, adding warehousing to his innkeeping,came to be the partner of 
old Robert Peel and Haworth. 

J AiKiN. De$cnjjti<m of the Cmntry from Thirty to Forty MiU$ Hound 
Mam-Jieater ihondon, 1795)» p. 183, 

Mr. Walker, in his * Original,' describes 'one of the principal nierchanis 
of aianchcster, who was born at the commencement of the last century, and 
who realized sufficient fortune to keep a carriage when not Iialf a dozen 
were kept in tlio town by persons connected with buMneas. He sent the 
manufactures of the place into Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Qimhridge- 
shire, and the intervening counfies. and principally took in exchange 
feathers fmm Linrolnshiro and malt from Cambridgeshire and Nottingham- 
shire. All his commodities were conveyed on pack-horses, and he was 
from homo the greater part of every yt ar. performing his journeys leisurelv 
on horseback. His balances were received in guineas, and were carried 
with him in his baddle-bags. He was exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
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greatest merchants of Manchester paid 40Z. for the year's 
rental of his house and warehouse.* ' An eminent manu- 
facturer of that age,' we are told, * used to be in bis ware- 
bouse before six in the rooming, accompanied by his children 
and apprentices. At seven they all came in to breakfast, 
which consisted of one large dish of water-pottage, made of 
oatmeal, water, and a little salt, boiled thick and poured into 
a dish. At the side was a pan or basin of milk, and the 
master and apprentices, each with a wooden spoon in his 
hand, without loss of time, dipped into the same dish, and 
thence into the milkpan ; and as soon as it was finished they 
all returned to their work.'t As the manufacturers grew 
rich, and apprenticed came to them from a higher grade of 
society, business began to be carried on in a more luxurious 
way. In the year 1760 the master used to allow a back 
parlour to his apprentices, and give them tea twice a day. 
About this time, too, the pack-horse mode of trade began to 
decline. The manufacturer stayed at home, and appointed 
agents in the different towns, or sent messengers from place 



weather, to great labour and futifrue, and to oooBtant danger. In Lincoln- 
shire be trayelled chiefly along bridle-ways, through fields where frequent 
gibbets warned him of his peril, and where flocks of wild-fowl continually 
darkened the air. Business carried on in this manner required a combina- 
tion of personal attention, couiage, and physical strength, not to be hoped 
for in a deputy ; and'H merchant then led a much more seyere and irkbome 
life than a bagman afterwards, and still more than a commercial traveller of 
the present day.' 

* In the same year his contribution to the ** wages " of the disEenting 
minister whom he attended, was IO5. For a periwig he paid 21. 10s. His 
little girl, five years old, being ill, he, and some others of his fiamily, took 
her to Scarborough, nt a cost of 26/. IBs. 9d., besides coach hire, amounting 
to 13^. Ss. 2d, The child died, and 45s. were spent on gloyes to be worn at 
her funeral — Aikin, pp. 185, 186. 

t AiKiN. As anotiier illustration of old Manchester customs. Dr. Aikiii 

tellB of a Madam D ^ who owned one of the three or four carriages to 

be found there in 1720. She did not like tea or coffee, and wheneyer sli* 
paid an afternoon visit to her aristocratic friends, she would— while they 
were partaking of the new-fangled beverages— sit by the fire, enjoying her 
tankard of ale and pipo of tobacco. 
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to place with samples of his goods, leaving the goods them- 
selves to be sent when they were ordered* 

Cotton manufacture, soon to become the staple of Man- 
chester commerce, began in the smaller towns of the neigh- 
bourhood. First introduced in 1676 by the Protestants who 
had been driven to England by the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, it was, indeed, for a long time confined to London 
and other towns on the Thames.f For a century every sort 
of opposition was raised to its development by the manu- 
facturers of woollen and silken goods, who imagined that the 
new commodities would ruin their own trades. They en- 
couraged riots in the streets of London and in country towns, 
and they procured the passing of arbitrary laws in Parliament 
In 1712, an excise duty of threepence was set on every 
square yard of calico made in England ; in 1714, the duty 
was raised to sixpence ; and in 1721 cotton goods were 
Absolutely forbidden, a penalty of 5^. being appointed to 
every wearer of them, while every seller was made liable, for 
each offence, to a fine of 20^4 None of these laws were 
efiectual, and gradually a better feeling spread through the 
country. In 1736 the manufacture of calicoes was permitted, 
with a cotton woof, provided the warp was linen, and in 
1774 the manufacture and sale of every kind of * painted, 
stained, and dyed stuffs, made wholly of cotton,' were made 
lawful. Many years before that they had come to be fipeely 
practised both in London and in the north, the first calico 
manufacturers of Lancashire being Robert Peel and his 
brother-in-law. 

The details of their work would be worth knowing, could we 
only get at them. But, according to the fashion of those times, 
none knew them, even in their own day. Peel and Haworth 
kept their secrets as nearly as possible to themselves, in- 
trusting them only to a few tried agents, bound to secrecy 

• AiKiv, pp. 183, 184. 

t Anderson, Origin of Commeree (London, 1801), vol. ii., p. 535. 

: Ibid., vol. iii., pp. 127. 128. 
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by oath. The trustiest of all was a skilled mechanic closeted 
in Haworth's private house, who carried on both his experi- 
ments and his finishing processes unknown to any one else.* 
In Peel's private house experiments, though of a homelier 
sort, were also carried on. On one occasion, we are told, 
the manufacturer himself was working in his kitchen, de- 
signing patterns and planning how best to print them off, 
when his little daughter Anne ran off to the herb garden 
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and brought back a sprig of parsley. With a child's elo- 
quence she pointed out its beauty and begged him to use it 
as a pattern. The hint was promptly acted upon. A pewter 
dinner-plate was at once taken down from the dresser, and 
father and daughter between them roughly sketched a figure 
of the leaf, which served for a first experiment. It was soon 
copied and improved upon. Nancy's pattern, as it was 
known in the family, became a favourite among calico-buyers, 
and because of it the father obtained the nickname, throu^jh- 
out Lancashire, of Parsley Peel.f 

* Sib Lavbence Peel, p. 18. t Tbid^ pp. 19. 20. 
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From those humble beginnings an active and profitable 
business was soon developed. Living generally at a bouse 
which he had bought in Fish Lane, Blackburn, and having 
his chief factory at Brookside, a village two miles off, Parsley 
Peel worked on for twenty years or more. His partners, 
Haworth and Yates, as it seems, soon left him to found a 
separate and larger manufactory at Bury, halfway between 
Blackburn and Manchester; but there was always dose 
friendship, as well as some sort of business connection, 
between the houses. In 1779 he also had to leave Black- 
burn. In that year the long-growing dissatisfaction of the 
handloom weavers, especially provoked by Hargreaves' in- 
vention of the spinning-jenny, bfoke out in open rioting. 
Nearly all the machinery in Blackburn was destroyed, and 
among the rest Peel's works at Brookside.* 

Thereupon he travelled south. With part of his old 
savings he built three large mills at Burton-upon-Trent, two 
on the river's side and one a little distance off. The canal 
supplying it with water cost him 9,000Z. Here, as at 
Blackburn, we are told by one of his grandsons, ^ all the 
works which he erected or caused to be made were of a solid 
and enduring kind. He understood thoroughly every branch 
of the cotton trade. He instructed his sons himself. He 
loved to impress on their minds the great national importance 
of this rising manufacture. He was a reflecting man, who 
looked ahead ; a plainspoken, simple-minded man, not illite- 
rate, nor vulgar, either in language, manners, or mind, but 
possessing no refinement in his tastes, free from affectation, 
and with no desire to imitate the manners or mode of life of 
a class above his own. His sons resembled him, and a strong 
ilkeness pervaded the whole family. They were, without 
one exception, hardworking, industrious, plain, frugal, un- 
ostentatious men of business, reserved and shy, nourishing a 
sort of defensive pride and hating all parade, shrinking 

♦ Sir Lawrence Peel, p. 17. 
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perhaps too much from public service and public notice, and 
it may be too much devoted to the joys of a private station.'* 
*My father,' said the most enterprising and successful of 
these sons, ' moved in a confined sphere. He possessed in 
an eminent degree a mechanical genius and a good heart. 
He had many sons, and placed them all in situations that 
might be useful to each other. The cotton trade was pre- 
ferred as best calculated to secure this object ; and by habits 
of industry, and imparting to his ofispring an intimate know- 
ledge of the various branches of the cotton manufacture, he 
lived to see his children connected together in business, and, 
by their successful exertions, become, without one exception, 
opulent and happy. My father may be truly said to have 
been the founder of our family ; but he so accurately appre- 
ciated the importance of commercial wealth, in a national 
point of view, that he was often heard to say that the gains 
of the individual were small, compared with the national 
gains arising from trade.'f 

Everything we know about the good old man goes to 
prove the accuracy of that pleasant sketch. He was a shy 
and absent man ; always looking down as he walked, and 
therefore known as * the philosopher * by the Burton people 
among whom he lived for some ten years. 'He wore a 
burly Johnsonian wig. Like Johnson, he was dressed in 
dark clothes of ample cut. He leaned, as he walked, upon a 
tall gold-headed cane, and as he was a very handsome man, 
he looked a figure stately enough for a mediaeval burgo- 
master.' It was his maxim, through life, that * a man, 
barring accidents, might be whatever he chose.'t 

* Sib Lawrenoe Peel, pp. 20, 21. 

t Cobby, Hittory of LaneoBhire (London, 1825), vol. ii., p. 657. 

X Sib Lawbencb Peel, pp. 17, 18, 24. To the many passages cited 
above from Sir Lawrenoe Peel's delightful volume, almost the only authentic 
source of information abont the first Bohert Peel, the following should be 
added : " It chanced one day "—he being at Burton — *' that the Earl of 
Uxbridge, from whom he rented his mills, called upon him on some 
business, on the conclusion of which his lordship was invited by Mr. Peel 
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Robert Peel, the elder, was fifty-six when he settled in 
Burton. After a residence there of some ten or twelve 
years he seems to have left the thriving business in the hands 
of his sons, and to have gone to end his days in Manchester, 
with or near his only daughter, the Nancy of the parsley 
pattern, now a clergyman's wife. There he died in Sep- 
tember, 1795, at the age of seventy-two. His wife lived six 
months longer. * She had wished to survive him,' we are 
told. * One evening near the close of their lives, as they 
were seated by their fireside, surrounded by some of their 
descendants, conversing with the calmness of age upon 
death, the old lady said to her husband, " Robert, 1 hope I 
may live a few months after thee." " Why ?" asked her 
husband. " Robert," she replied, " thou hast always been a 
good kind husband to me : thou hast been a man well 
thought of, and I should like to stay by thee to the last and 
keep thee all right" * The loving wife had her wish. She 
died in March, 1796, and was buried by her husband's side 
in Saint John's Church, Manchester.* 



to hia house, an invilation which was ooorteoiialy accepted. They walked 
together to the house, which was at no great distance. As they approached 
it, Mr. Peel saw that the front door was closed, and being always impatient 
of form, and also a valuer of time, he led his honoure<l gruest into the house 
by the back way on a washing day, and whilst piloting him through a 
north-west passage, not without its obstructions of tubs, paild, and oti.cr 
household utensils, was observed by the reproachful eyes of his wife, who 
&iled not, with a due observance, however, of time and place, to make 
oontmual claim in the name of decorum against an entry scarcely le68 
lawless in her eyes than a disseisin. This dame,*' adds Sir Lawrence, ** was 
quite able to guide the helm herself." On one occasion, " there was a 
panic — some great house had fallen. Mr. Ptel was from home when tlic> 
news arrived, which came on a Saturday night. The Peels were at this 
time connected with a bank on which a run was apprehended. The next 
morning Mrs. Peel came downstairs to bruakfast dressed in her very best 
suit, and seeing her daughter less handsomely attired than she in her 
politic brain deemed expedient, she desired her to go upstairs and put on 
her very best clothes. • Look as blithe as yon can,' said she, * for, depend 
upon it, if the folks see us looking glum to^lay, they will nil be at the bank 
to-morrow.' " — pp. 25, 26. 
* Sib Lawrence Peel, p. 28. 
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Six sons, all cotton-spinners and calico-printers, survived 
tbem. Of these Robert, the third, was the cleverest and the 
best man of business. He was bom at the Fish Lane house 
in Blackburn in 1750, and there he lived for nearly twenty 
years. When a lad of fourteen, it has been said, he avowed 
his intention of extending the fame of his family far beyond 
the limits set by his unambitious father ; * and at the age 
of eighteen, telling his father that in Blackburn they were 
too thick upon the ground, he begged for a sum of 500Z. 
with which to go out and build his own fortune in the world-f 
That request was not acceded to. But soon afterwards, in 
1769 or 1770, a place was found for the young man in the 
establishment of Haworth and Yates in Bury,} now almost 
a part of Manchester, but then a separate village, nine miles 
off, with about two thousand inhabitants.§ 

In Bury young Robert Peel lodged with his partner, 
Mr. Yates, paying for his board, it was said, eight shillings 
a week. There is a tradition, not very credible, that Yates, 
finding the eight shillings inadequate payment for the trouble 
and expense he was put to, soon demanded another shilling, 
and that thereupon so serious a quarrel arose that the whole 
connection was likely to be broken off, until at last a com- 
promise was made and eight and sixpence a week was 
agreed upon. Be that as it may, Robert Peel passed many 
years in William Yates's house and found it a pleasant home. 
Its youngest inmate was Yates's daughter Ellen, a merry 
pretty little girl. She was young Peel's plaything and play- 
fellow when he went home after a hard day's work, and often, 
we are told, he would take her on his knee and play at 
love-making. *' Nelly, thou bonny little dear," he used to 
say, " wilta be my wife ?" " Yes," was her constant answer. 
**Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly," he replied as constantly ; 
'* I'll wed thee and none else." He kept his word. Pretty 

* W. CooKB Taylob, Life and Times of Sir Robert Ted (London, no 
date), vol. i., p. 6. 

t Sib Lawbenoe Peel, p. 32. X Ibid, p. 33. § Aikin, p. 266. 
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Nelly went to school, and in due time came back as hand- 
some a young woman as was to be found in England. She 
was somewhat too gay for the hardworking cotton-spinner, 
but she was willing to do her best towards making herself a 
good wife for him, and she succeeded altogether. They 
were married in 1786, when she was eighteen, he six-and 
thirty ; and for seventeen years she was his best friend and 
helper. She wrote his letters, criticised his plans ; and, 
what perhaps was most serviceable of all, entertained his 
friends for him. She died in 1803, partly, it was thought, 
through the excessive toil involved in the gaieties of the 
London season, much welcomer to her, even though they 
were killing her, than to her busy husband. " Ah, if Robert 
hadn't made our Nelly a lady," old Yates used to say, ** she 
might ha' been living yet !" * 

Long before that, at least a dozen years before his mar- 
riage even, Robert had become a partner in the Bury house 
of business. About that time his uncle Haworth retired, 
and Yates, though senior partner, was glad to leave the 
chief management in the hands of the younger and more 
active man. " The will of our Robert is law here," he used 
to say when any complaint was made against the strict rule 
or the frequent innovations adopted by his partner. Young 
Peel was fond of hard work, and he expected all under him 
to be good workmen. Living near to the works, he used, 
whenever there was threatening of bad weather, to get up in 
the middle of the night and make personal inspection of the 
bleaching-grounds, to see that everything was as well as 
possible protected from harm. And regularly once a week 
he sat up all night with his pattern drawer, in order, without 
an hour's delay, to examine the patterns brought by the 
London coach, which arrived soon after midnight. For 
many years after his first settlement in Bury, the London 
calico-printers were thought superior to all others, and the 

• Sjoles, Sdf'Edp ( London, 1860), p. 38 ; Sib Lawrence Peel, pp. 
35, 36. 
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greatest house in Lancashire was content to follow their lead. 
As soon as he could Robert Peel reversed this state of things, 
and before the close of the eighteenth century all the printing 
done in London was less in quantity than that produced 
under his sole supervision in the works at Bury.* *The 
principal of these works,' said Dr. Aikin in 1795, 'are 
situated on the side of the Irwell, from which they have 
large reservoirs of water. The articles here made and 
printed are chiefly the finest kinds of the cotton manufacture, 
and they are in high request both at Manchester and 
Londoa The printing is performed both by wooden blocks 
and by copper rollers, and the execution and colours are 
some of the very best of the Lancashire fabric. The pre- 
mises occupy a large portion of ground, and cottages have 
been built for the accommodation of the workmen, which form 
streets and give the appearance of a village. Ingenious 
artists are employed in drawing patterns and cutting and 
engraving them on wood and copper, and many women and 
children in mixing and penciling the colours, and so forth. 
The company has several other extensive works in the neigh- 
bourhood, as well on the Irwell as on the Rock. Some of 
them are confined to the carding, slubbing, and spinning of 
cotton; others to washing the cottons with water-wheels 
which go round with great velocity, but can be stopped in 
an instant for taking out and putting in the goods. Boil- 
ing and bleaching the goods are performed at other works. 
In short, the extensiveness of the whole concern is such as to 
find constant employment for most of the inhabitants of Bury 
and its neighbourhood, of both sexes and all ages, and, 
notwithstanding their great number, they have never wanted 
work in the most unfavourable times. The peculiar healthi- 
ness of the people may be imputed partly to the judicious 

* Sir Lawrekce Peel, pp. 83, 34 ; The Peel Family— tit Biae and 
Fortwiei, a series of very interesting papers compiled from traditions in the 
memory of various people of Bary, and published in the Manchester Examiner 
and Timet for October and November, 1850. , 
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and humane regulations put in force by Mr. Peel.'* He 
was exceedingly attentive to the personal comfort of his 
workmen, and to the education and healthy bringing up of 
their children. Other children were brought in great num- 
bers from the London workhouses to be carefully prepared 
for factory work, in two large schools, directed by competent 
mistresses. In like manner, older labourers were brought 
from various parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire to stock the 
immense establishments known as Radcliffe Mill and Makin 
Mill, the Hinds and the Burrs, White Ash, and Summer- 
seatt The whole town of Bury became a sort of appendage 
to Peel's factories, and, in consequence of his wonderful 
prosperity, its population steadily advanced, from being 
about 2,000 in 1773, to upwards of 15,000 in 1831.$ He 
also erected other works in other parts of England, the most 
important being those at Tamworth. Altogether, it was 
said in 1803, he had 15,000 persons in hb employ, and in a 
single year he paid more than 40,000i. to the Excise Office 
by way of duty on his printed good3.§ Of one pattern alone 
he sold upwards of twenty thousand pieces every year for 
several years, the profit on each piece being reckoned at a 
guinea. || 

In these patterns, though coarse enough according to 
modem judgments, were displayed the best manufacturing 
art of the times. They generally consisted of circles, dia- 
monds, dice, and clubs, and various sorts of leaves and flowers, 
daisies and buttercups being the most common. One 
favourite pattern for bed-furniture was adorned with pictures 
of sun-flowers, each measuring five inches across. The 
patterns were only printed in a single colour or outline shade. 
They were finished afterwards by female pencillers who, in 
Peel's establishments, filled two long rows of workshops. 
They put in the colours necessary to the completion of the 

• AiKiN. pp. 268, 269. t The Peel Family. t Aikin, p. 266. 

§ Public Charaden of 1803-4 i London, 1804), pp. 31, 33. 

II The Peel Family, 
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device by hand, often going oyer the piece ot calico eight or 
nine times. This made the material expensive. Calico was 
sold, eighty years ago, for il. or 5/. a piece ; that is, about 
3«. or Zs, Qd, a yard. Even in 1810 a good print was worth 
2». 6A a yard. The women employed as pencilers easily 
earned 2/. a week, and those were the wages of a good 
engraver.* 

In his cotton mills Peel took full advantage of Samuel 
Crompton's famous invention of the mule, in 1779. He 
would gladly have secured for Crompton himself much 
ereater advantage than his pride permitted. Soon after 
the promulgation of the invention Peel went over to Black- 
burn, there to inspect the instrument, taking with him 
several skilled mechanics to examine and learn how to 
copy it. Crompton was willing enough that this should 
be done ; but it seems that Peel grievously, though inno- 
cently, offended him by offering him sixpence for each of 
the labourers who had been allowed to examine the mul&t 
The fact of his poverty made the proposal appear insulting 
to him. Of this, however. Peel was ignorant. Twice, in 
later years, he visited the inventor; in the first instance, 
to offer him a lucrative situation in his factory; in the 
second, to propose to him a partnership that would have 
certainly enriched him, besides hastening the general intro- 
duction of the mule into cotton manufacture. This would 
have I)een a union of business-like qualities and inventive 
energy, as notable and as benefical both to the world and to 
the men themselves as the partnership of Boulton and Watt 
in the manufacture of steam-engines at Birmingham. But 
Oompton would have nothing to do with Peel. His old 
grudge hindered him from being even grateful for the kind- 
ness shown to him, either now or at later times, by the great 
cotton-spinner and cotton-printer.} 

♦ The Peel Family. 

t French, Life and Time$ of Samuel Crompton (Manchester, I860), p. 81. 
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Sir Robert Peel, therefore, grew rich without him. He 
well deserved to prosper. • He was an ambitious man,' it 
has been said by his nephew ; ' he loved money ; but he 
loved it principally as an instrument of power. He was 
the very reverse of a selfish man. He possessed a genial, 
generous nature ; he loved youn^ people, and loved to see 
all around him happy. He was eager to diffuse happiness ; 
he was at all times bountiful and munificent in his gifts. As 
his possessions were great, it was his duty to give largely ; 
but still, even so viewed, his was a bountiful hand. He dealt 
with money as one who, if he knew its value, with how much 
toil and anxiety it had been won by him, felt also that God 
has impressed wealth with a trust, and that the trustee must 
pass his accounts. He gave much, and by preference he 
gave in secret. He gave also with delicacy of manner, and 
the nice feelings of a gentleman. His was no narrow or 
one-sided beneficence. He knew no distinction of politics 
or creed when a man needed help. He was a moral and 
religious man. He was grave in exterior, yet a humorous 
man, with a quiet relish of fun. He had small res]iect for 
a man of idle life — for any one, in short, who was not useful ; 
and neither fashion nor rank, without good service of some 
sort, won any allegiance from him. He was the true child 
of commerce. The productive industry of England, its value 
and its power— these were his abiding themes.'* 

It was chiefly with the design of forwarding that industry 
that he entered Parliament as member for Tamworth, in 
1790, to hold his seat in seven successive houses, for thirty 
years in all.f An lionest Tory, he regarded Pitt as his ideal 
statesman. He supported him in nearly all his measures 
throughout twelve years. So heartily did he approve of 
his protracted war with France, that in 1797 he subscribed 
10,000/. to a voluntary fund in its aid; and in 1798 he 

♦ Sib La whence Peei^ pp. 36, 37. 

t Elected first in 1790. he was re-eleoted in 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 
and 1818. 
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raised, chiefly among his own workmen at Bury, six companies 
of Bury Boyal Volunteers.* In 1799, at Pitt's request, he 
made a famous speech in support of the proposed union with 
Ireland, which is said to have exerted a marked influence 
upon the people of both nations, showing as it did what 
great advantages would result to both from the breaking 
down of jealousies and the establishment of one strong 
government and one code of laws.t In April, 1802, he 
supported the Bank Restriction Act, in a speech which went 
so far as to advocate a permanent inconvertible paper cur- 
rency; J and in May, 1803, when many of Pitt's friends 
were deserting him, he stood forward as his eloquent cham- 
pion, '* No other minister," he said, after more general 
defence of his policy, " has ever understood so well the com- 
mercial interests of his country ; no one before him has seen 
so clearly that the true sources of the greatness of England 
lie in its productive industry. I believe tliat to the mea- 
sures of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer I owe the 
liberty of delivering my sentiments in this house, and that 
to him I owe the possession of that wealth and rise in the 
world which my industry has acquired. And I do not speak 
solely of myself; the same may be said of every individual 
whose industry has succeeded under his protection. He has 
been the benefactor of his country. He has neglected no 
one's interest but his own."§ 

Slavery was almost the only question on which Sir Robert 
Peel — he had been made a baronet on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1800 II — disagreed with Pitt. 'The Africans,' he main- 
tained, ' were not sufliciently matured by civilization to 
understand or enjoy the rights of freemen ; and to give 
them liberty, without first training them to use it, would 

♦ PvbUc CharaderB of 1803-4 (London, 1804), pp. 15-17. 
t Ibid., pp. 19-24. t Taylor, vol. i., pp. 14. 15. 

§ Gmileman*$ Magtuine, vol. c, part i., p. 557 ; Sir Lawkence Peel, 
p. 42. 

g Gentieman'B Magcaine, vol. c, part i., p. 557. 
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be like putting a defidly weapon in the hands of a madman/* 
Perhaps he was right in that. At any rate he showed his 
good sense and real charity by urging the prior claims of 
the slaves abounding in England, and most of all in his own 
county of Lancashire. In 1802 he carried through Parlia- 
ment a bill ' to ameliorate the condition of the apprentices in 
the cotton and woollen trades.' f Finding that insufficient, 
he introduced a fresh bill in 1815, intended to forbid the 
employment in factories of children under ten years of age, 
or the employment for more than ten hours a-day of children 
between ten and sixteen years old.;}; The bill failed, as did 
another which he brought forward in the following year, 
urging the same measures on behalf of the children, and 
also proposing to limit the hours of adult labour. In 1816 
there was some stir throughout the country on the occasion 
of fourteen poor children being burnt to death while at 
nightwork in a factory. Thereupon Sir Robert Peel made 
one more philanthropic eflFort — somewhat less philanthropic, 
however, than before, as there seemed no chance of his 
original proposal being adopted by Parliament. ' He now,' 
he said, 'recommended that children employed in cotton 
factories should, from nine to sixteen; be under the protec* 
tion of Parliament, and before nine that they should not 
be admitted; that they should be employed eleven hours, 
which, with one hour and a half for meals, made twelve 
hours and a half. It was his intention, if possible, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a misfortune as that which had 
recently taken place. He knew that the iniquitous practice 
of working children at a time when their masters were in 
bed too often prevailed. He was ashamed to own that he 
had himself been concerned when that proceeding had been 
suffered ; but he hoped the House would interfere and pre- 
vent it for the future. It was his wish to have no night- 
work at all in factories.'§ 

» Taylor, t PMic Characters of 1803-4, p. 27. 

X Taylob, Tol. i., p. 28. § Ihid., p. 29. 
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Peel's wishes were not realized in his lifetime. In many 
other matters of commercial legislation, however, his voice 
had weight in the House. In 1808 he opposed Sheridan's 
biU for limiting the number of apprentices to be taken 
by calico-printers, as well as Rose's proposal for fixing a 
minimum of the wages to be paid to cotton-spinners * He 
also resisted various measures for enhancing or interfering 
with the price of food. The only basis of national prosperity 
was in free-trade. Any meddling with the market-price, 
either of labour or of the necessaries of life, he maintained, 
was objectionable : any scheme for unduly favouring the 
working-classes would only increase their troubles by in- 
ducing capitalists to withdraw their money from trade. 

In 1812 Sir Robert Peel took a leading part in the efforts 
to make public recompense to Samuel Crompton for his in- 
vention of the spinning-mule. At the close of 1811 it was 
found that upwards of four and half million mule-spindles 
were used in various parts of England, in spinning about 
forty million pounds of cotton-wool each year, steady occu- 
pation being thus afforded to seventy thousand workpeople, 
besides a hundred and fifty thousand more employed in 
weaving the yam thys spun.t Yet Crompton had gained 
nothing by his invention. Arkwright, prudently securing 
patent rights for an invention of much less moment, and one 
that was hardly his at all, had become a rich and famous 
man. Crompton, having taken no such precautions, was 
still neglected, and, therefore, in 1811, determined to bring 
his case before Parliament Sir Robert Peel was one of its 
most energetic supporters. He was one of the committee 
appointed in March, 1812, to make investigations and advise 
the House as to the compensation to be made. He was dis- 
cussing the matter in the lobby of the House of Commons 
on the 11th of May, with John Blackburne, Member of 
Parliament for Lancashire, and Crompton himself, when 
Perceval came up to them. Crompton modestly fell back 
* Taylor, p. 17. t French, Id/e of Crompton, pp. 149, 150. 
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before he was perceived, and hardly heard the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer say to the others, " You will be glad to know 
that we mean to propose 20,000Z. for Crompton ; do you 
think that will be satisfactory?"* They were almost the 
last words spoken by him. As Crompton walked away the 
roadman Bellingham hurried up, and in a few minutes more 
Percival was cruelly assassinated. 

Thereby Crompton suffered with the world at large, and 
suffered more than most. He had hoped for a compensation 
of 50,000i., although, when Peel asked how much he would 
be satisfied with, he haughtily replied, " Sir Robert, this is 
working at the wrong end. I entertain no doubt of the 
Parliament acting according to their own dignified character, 
and not doing a mean or little thing, if the case is fairly 
brought before them."t Perhaps he would have been 
satisfied with the 20,000Z. designed by Perceval; but, 
Perceval being dead, he received only a quarter of that 
amount. Crompton is supposed to have blamed Peel as 
the instigator of this beggarly payment.^ But there seems 
to have been no reason for the charge. 

Sir Robert Peel's plans for helping trade were not always 
wise. During the great commercial depression of 1811 he 
induced Parliament to sanction the issue of exchequer bills 
to the extent of 3,000,000/., to merchants and manufacturers 
who could give suitable guarantee for the employment of the 
money within reasonable time. That was an infringement 
of the principles of free-trade, and did not work well. Then, 
in 1813, he produced a very objectionable scheme for re- 
ducing taxation by applying part of the sinking-fund to the 
current expenses of the nation.§ 

A better financier and statesman was his eldest son 
Robert This son was bom in 1788. We are told how 
the father, twice disappointed by the birth of daughters, 
when he heard that at last a son was born to him, fell on 

♦ Frekch, Life of Cromptim, p. 160. f Rid., p, 166. 

t Ibid., p. 210. § Tatlok, vol. i.. p, 18. 
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his knees and vowed that he would give up his child to the 
service of his country.* The vow was well kept. All the 
home-training and all the schooling were planned with a view 
to his education as an orator, a statesman, and a patriot. 
Wonderfully significant was Lord Byron's account of his 
schoolmate at Harrow : — ' Peel was my form-fellow, and we 
were both at the top of our remove. We were on good 
terms ; but his brother was my intimate friend. There were 
always great hopes of Peel amongSr'T us all^ masters and 
^scholars, and he has not disappointed them. As a scholar 
he was greatly my superior : as a declaimer and actor I was 
reckoned at least his equal : as a schoolboy, out of school, I 
was always in scrapes, and he never ; and in school he 
always knew his lesson, and I rarely ; but when I knew it 
I knew it nearly as well. In general information, history, &c., 
I think I was his superior, as well as of most boys of my 
standing.' The boy who was never in scrapes, and who 
always knew his lessons, must have been rather a tame 
fellow. But young Peel's brains were well worked. He 
entered Parliament in 1809, when he was only one-and- 
twenty ; and in 1812 he was Secretary of State for Ireland, 
— * a raw youth,' as O'Connell complained, ' squeezed out 
of the. workings of I know not wliat factory, and not past 
the foppery of perfumed handkerchiefs and thin shoes.' 
O'Connell had some ground for his dislike. But Peel 
satisfied his party, and did his work honestly, following his 
fathers training by making it one of his great objects to 
foster the trade of Ireland, and to place its merchants and 
manufacturers on a par with their neighbours in England. 

In two of the measures for which Robert Peel the younger 
was afterwards famous he was anticipated by his fatlier. In 
1813 the first Sir Robert opposed the tax on cotton ;t and in 
1815, when the Com Laws were introduced by Mr. Frederick 
Robinson, afterwards Earl of Ripon, he steadfastly resisted 

♦ Sib Lawbescb Peel, pp. 40, 41. t Taylor, vol. i., pp. 19, 20. 
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them. It was an error, he said, to suppose that the interests 
of the landholder and the manufacturer were conflicting or 
incompatible ; they were one and the same ; the success or 
ruin of the one class must tend to the success or ruin of the 
other. The whole community was enriched by the sale of 
manufactures ; all needed to be fed alike by agricultural 
produce.* That was the argument, also, of the second Sir 
Robert Peel, twenty-seven years later. 

On one remarkable occasion, father and son were at 
variance. In the spring of 1819 the young man was elected 
chairman of the Currency Committee, appointed to devise a 
way of helping both the Bank of England and the country 
out of diflSculties attributed to the old Bank Restriction Act 
of 1797. By that Act the Bank was allowed to refuse pay- 
ment in cash for its notes, and there was, in consequence, a 
large issue of paper money, with no equivalent of bullion in 
the strong boxes of the Bank. This measure the first Sir 
Robert had supported in 1802, on the plea that it was a 
great boon to the trading community, and that, instead of its 
abrogation, the thing most needed was a clearer and more 
absolute system of inconvertible paper currency. Other 
financiers thought differently. It was complained that this 
paper money had already deteriorated, and would deteriorate 
more and more, and that trade was seriously damaged by 
the inequality between the paper pound and the gold pound ; 
and to this view young Peel, thinking as it seems with his 
father when he entered the Committee, was converted in the 
course of its deliberations. Therefore, on the 24th of May, 
he introduced the Currency Bill, known henceforth as Sir 
Robert Peel's Act of 1819, the parent of Peel's more famous 
Bank Charter Act of 1844. Before that, at the first sitting of 
the House, his father presented a petition from many leading 
merchants of London, praying for the rejection of the bill. 
"To-night," he said in so doing, "I shall. have to oppose a 

•• Taylor, vol. i., p. 21. 
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very near and dear relation ; but, while it is my own senti- 
ment that I have a duty to perform, I respect those who do 
theirs, and who consider that duty to be paramount to all 
other considerations. I have mentioned the name of Mr. Pitt 
My own impression is certainly a strong one in favour of 
that great man. I have always thought him the first man in 
the country. I well remember, when the relation I have 
alluded to was a child, I observed to some friends that the 
man who discharged his duty to his country in the manner 
Mr. Pitt had done was the man of all the world the most 
to be admired and the most to be imitated ; and I thought 
at that moment that, if my life and that of my dear relation 
should be spared, I would one day present him to his country, 
to follow in the same path. It is very natural that such 
should be my wish ; and I will only say further of him that, 
though he is deviating from the proper path in this instance, 
his head and heart are in the right place, and I think they 
will soon recall him to the right way."* 

Those sentences are very note-worthy. They clearly reflect 
the admirable character of the first Sir Robert Peel. They 
called forth some equally characteristic sentences from his 
son. " Many diflSculties," said Mr. Peel, in the clever speech 
with which he introduced and carried through his Bill, " pre- 
sented themselves to me in discussing this question. Among 
them is one which it pains me to observe — I mean, the 
necessity I am under of opposing myself to an authority to 
which I have always bowed from my youth up, and to which 
I hope I shall always continue to bow with deference. My 
excuse now is, that I have a great public duty imposed upon 
me, and that, whatever may be my private feelings, from that 
duty I must not shrink."t 

That was the last episode of note in Sur Robert's Parlia- 
mentary career. He resigned his seat next year, the 
seventieth of his life. Some time before he had left all com- 
mercial afiairs to the management of his sons. Henceforth 

• Tatlob, vol i t Ibid, 
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he lived quietly, in the enjoyment of a princely fortune, at 
Uiayton Park, near Tarn worth.* Many instances are given 
of the way in which, both now and in all the earlier years, he 
used his wealth. Hating all idle show, and caring little for 
gay society, he sought the company of honest friends, and 
strove to have everything about him and belonging to him 
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as genuine, good, and thorough in its character as possible. 
If he did not always succeed in this, the fault was in his 
defective education and the narrowing influences of a youth 
devoted to commercial pursuita Of picture-collecting he 
was especially fond, and he made it a rule never to buy 
without first seeking counsel of his good friend Wilkie. 

* During most of the previous thirty years he had lived still more quietly 
at Chamber Hall, near Bury, a house built for him on his marriage, ^ith 
an oij trance hall, two parlours, a kitchen on the pround-floor, and correbjx^nd- 
ing rooms above. The front parlour served as a counting-house, and, after 
a time, the back yard was built upon for a packing-room.— 27*e Ptel 
Family. 
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Once, we are told, the rule was broken ; and the painter 
was taken, after dinner, to admire a choice relic of one of 
the old masters lately bought by Sir Robert Honest David 
looked with some astonishment, and then with an amused 
face by no means agreeable to the connoisseur. " Well, sir, 
what do you think of it ?" he asked. " It is not for me," 
answered Wilkie, " to find fault with the painting or to con- 
demn your taste in selecting it ; but do you see those 
initials?" pointing to a small D. w. in the corner. The 
picture was one of Wilkie's own ; and Sir Robert had been 
played upon by the dealer of whom he had bought it 
" Well," he said, when he understood his blunder, " I see I 
have been deceived ; but I have never before been cheated 
so much to my own satisfaction.^' 

Sir Robert Peel did not spend all his spare money in 
picture-buying. He was a governor of Christ's Hospital and 
president of the House of Recovery in Manchester, to which, 
as well as to many other benevolent institutions, he gave 
freely. To the Society for Benefiting the Condition of the 
Poor, he made, in 1801, a donation of 1,000?., and he was 
a constant friend and benefactor to the poor of Bury and 
Tamworth.* He built and endowed a chapel at Fazeley in 
Staffordshire, and by his will, besides many other charitable 
bequests, 6,000t were left for the establishment of a free- 
school in the same village. Many anecdotes are preserved 
of his charitable work in individual cases. 

We are told of an instance in which a large cotton house 
in Manchester, for many years engaged in active though 
generous rivalry with his own, had, by immense speculations, 
brought itself, in 1801, almost to bankruptcy. Sir Robert 
Peel hearing of it, and knowing the house was honourable, 
secretly advanced, without security, upwards of 14,000/., 
and so enabled it to tide over its difiiculties-t 

In the same year he heard of the failure of a house in 
which two young men, sons of a merchant with whom he had 

• Public Charaden of IBOM, pp. 89, 40. f Ibid., pp. 40, 41. 
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had dealings, had lost not only their own wealth, but also 
the portions, 5,000?. apiece, of their three sisters. To each 
of these sisters he sent, with all possible delicacy, a che^que 
for 1,000?., and he used his influence to procure for their 
brothers respectable employment in which they might retrieve 
their positions.* 

Then there was a clergyman of whom old Sir Robert had 
learned to think so highly that he voluntarily sought and 
obtained from the Chancellor the promise of a vacant living. 
Before it could be granted, however, there were ministerial 
changes, and the living found its way to other hands. Sir 
Robert Peel straightway bought a presentation of equal 
value and handed it to his friend.t 

Other stories, giving like evidence of a generous disposi- 
tion, are on record; but we are told, and we can well 
believe, that Sir Robert Peel loved best to do his charities 
in secret He also deemed it best to give freely of his 
wealth in his lifetime, instead of hoarding it up for ostenta- 
tious benevolence after death. Yet he was one of the richest 
men in England when he died. Drayton Manor and other 
large estates in Stafibrdshire and Warwickshire descended to 
his eldest son, on whom he had settied 9,000?. a year from 
the time of his entering Parliament, when he was one-and- 
twenty. To each of his five younger sons a sum of 135,000/. 
was left ; and his three surviving daughters were enriched to 
the extent of 53,000/. apiece. 

Living in happy retirement, the good old man had the 
gratification of seeing the steady and honourable advance- 
ment of the son whom he had done his best to make a second 
Pitt A stanch Tory, save on some questions of free-trade, 
he could not sympathise with that son's gradual change of 
politics, and he was especially grieved, it was said, at his 
handling of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill in 1829. But 
he was an honest and independent man himself, and he not 
only tolerated but honoured the honesty and independence 
* FtMc Charaden of 1803-4, p. 42, t IhitL, p. 40. 
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of others, whether his own kindred or strangers, even when 
they differed most from him. 

On his seventy-eighth birthday, in 1828, Sir Robert Peel 
was able to assemble fifty children and grandchildren at 
Drayton. To each of them he gave a silver medal in 
memory of the occasion. He died on the 3rd of May, 1830. 
* A few days before his death,' we are told, * feeling himself 
more than usually alert, he invited three of his nephews to 
dine with him. At dinner he asked if the champagne was 
good, and being told that it was, he drank a glass of it. 
The wine raised his spirits, and he conversed with much 
animation about past times. After dinner they played at 
whist ; and after a rubber or two Mr. Willock* — one of the 
nephews — 'perceiving that his uncle's hand shook a little 
as he dealt the cards, offered to deal for him. '* No, no, 
Robert," he said ; '* if I cannot deal my own cards, it is 
time to give up the game;" and with this characteristic 
speech he broke up the rubber.'* His game of life, a singu- 
larly noble and attractive one, was over. 

Of his great son's after-life we have not to speak. The 
principles implanted in him by his merchant father were his 
guides to the last, and in many of his legislative measures, 
in his Bank Charter Act, and in his anti-Corn-Law opposition 
most of all, he exercised very notable influence on mercantile 
history ; but he was in no sense himself a merchant In 
the world of commerce the Peels most to be remembered, 
the men to be honoured as the greatest of all early promoters 
of Manchester trade and of the trade that has enriched all 
the towns round Manchester, are Robert Peel, the bepnner 
of calico-printing in Blackburn, and Robert Peel, the master 
of the factory-village at Bury. 

* Sib Lawbengb Peel, p. 55. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SOME MERCHANTS OF GLASGOW; ESPECIALLY PATRICK 
COLQUHOUN, DAVID DALE, AND THE MONTEITHS. 

[1420-1848.] 

The commercial history of Glasgow begins with a William 
Elphinstone, contemporary with William Canynge of Bristol. 
About the year 1420 he was famous for his shipments of 
pickled salmon and dried herrings to France and other parts 
of Europe, for which he receired wine and brandy in ex- 
change.* The Bishop Elphinstone who founded the Uni- 
yersity of Aberdeen was his son, and the proceeds of the old 
merchant s trade are said to have greatly helped on the good 
work. Towards the end of the fifteenth century, while the 
Uniyersity was being built, Archibald Lyon, youngest son o 
Lord Glamis, the Earl of Strathmore, settled in Glasgow, 
and lived with Archbishop Gavin Douglas in old Glasgow 
Castle. He married a Mistress Margaret Douglas, and 
became a merchant 'He undertook great voyages and 
adventures in trading,' according to the old chronicler, * to 
Poland, France, and Holland. His endeavours were won- 
derfully blessed with success, so that he acquired considerable 
lands in and about the city of Glasgow. He built' — in 
1536, as it is supposed — * a great lodging for himself and 
family upon the south side of the Gallowgate Street. There- 
after he built four closes of houses and forty-four shops, high 

* Andebson, vol. i., p, 453 ; BeauUet of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1806), 
vol iil, p. 275. 
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and low, on the south side of the Gallowgate, and a part of 
the east side of the Saltmarket' He lived to be ninety-five 
years old. He had a son named Archibald, whose son 
George was another famous merchant of Glasgow ; and his 
three daughters were all wedded to merchants, ancestors of 
other merchants.* 

Old Archibald Lyon must be considered the father of 
Glasgow. * No other nobleman's youngest son in Scotland,' 
says his first panegyrist, ' can boast of such an opulent ofT- 
spring.'t So important had Glasgow commerce become 
during the lifetime of his grandchildren, and so much were 
they and their fellow-merchants or tradesmen given to 
quarrelling among themselves, and with the foreigners who 
now began to settle in the neighbourhood for purposes of 
commerce, that their relationship with one another, and their 
position in the town, had to be made subjects of legislation. 
* At that time,' we are told, * the traders of Glasgow were 
by far more numerous than the merchants, so as they claimed 
not only as great a share and interest in the government of 
the city, but also the right of being equal sharers with the 
merchants in seafaring trade ; to which the merchants were 
altogether averse, affirming that they were to hold every 
one to his trade, and not meddle with theirs. Upon which 
there arose terrible heats, strifes, and animosities betwixt 
them, which was like to end with shedding of blood ; for the 
trades rose up against the merchants.'^ Among the whole- 
sale and the retail dealers of Glasgow there were, about the 
year 1600, as great jealousies as there had been in London, 
a century earlier, between the merchant adventurers and the 
members of the trading guilds who desired to share their 
commercial advantages. In this case the differences were 
settled by the establishment, in 1605, of a guildery, for re- 
gulating and maintaining the limits of trade and commerce, 
having at its head a dean, who was to be ' a merchant, 

* John M*Ube, alias Campbell, View of the City of OUugow (Glasgow, 
1736), pp. 115, 135. 

t IbitL, p. 116. i Ibid^ p. 157. 
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a merchant sailor, and a merchant venturer.' He was to 
be assisted by a provost and bailies, a council and deacons, 
half of them being merchants, the other half craftsmen ; and 
none but guild brothers were in future to be allowed to trade 
or traffic in Glasgow.* 

Many of these guild-brothers, living in the seventeenth 
century, were famous men of business. One of them, 
William Simpson, in or near the year 1636, built two ships 
and traded to Flanders, Poland, France, and Dantzic. 
*He built great houses in Glasgow, within the Trongate, 
with great orchards,' we are told, * and four large bams 
and great gardens at the back thereof.'! 

One of the merchants, living at that time in Glasgow, 
was John Anderson, the first importer into those parts of 
Scotland of French light winea]; Another and a greater, 
was Walter Gibson, who began life as a brewer and malt- 
maker, and then proceeded to become a regular merchant 
In 1668 he cured and packed 800 lasts or herrings, each 
containing twelve barrels, and worth 61 of Scottish money, 
and shipped them to Saint Martin's, in France, in a Dutch 
vessel of 450 tons burthen. For each barrel of herrings, it 
is recorded, he obtained a barrel of brandy and a crown. 
Some of the crowns were spent in buying salt ; which, with 
the brandy, had so good a market in Glasgow, that out of 
the profits Gibson was able to purchase the Dutch ship and 
two other vessels, almost as large, with which he ^ set to his 
fellow-citizens an example of extensive traffic to difierent 
parts of Europe.' He is even reported to have established 
the sale and manufacture of iron in Glasgow.§ 

About this time, too, there was a William Wilson, who 
went from Flakefield to settle as a merchant in Glasgow, 

• M'Ure., pp. 16G-191. An iHteresting account of the Merelmnta' aiMl 
Trades* Houses of Glasgow is g;iven as an introduction to Glasgow Fatt and 
Present (Glos«2fow, 1851 , a very valuable collection of notes l»y lend unti- 
uaries, (MHte<l by Mr. Jame.s Pagan. 

t M'Ure.. p.' 2(2. 

* Gibson, Uihtory oj (rifp'gowt ^Glasgow. 1777 \ p. 205. 

§ Gibson, p. 205 ; ^rUicE. pp. 20G. 207 ; Deauties of Scotiand, p. 205. 
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and there, as there were other Wilsons, to be known as 
William Flakefield. He had a son, William, whom he 
apprenticed to a weaver. But the lad, not quite liking the 
business, enlisted, near 1670, in the Cameronians, and after- 
wards joined the famous regiment of Scots Guards in 
Franca He lired some years abroad, until, having met 
with a blue and white check handkerchief, woven in Germany, 
a novelty in those days, it occurred to him that he would try 
and make others like it Therefore, m 1700, he returned to 
Glasgow, and, improving upon his old apprenticeship, set 
about the work. ^ A few spindles of yam fit for his pur- 
pose,' says the old biographer, ' was all, at that time, that 
William Flakefield could collect, the which was but ill- 
bleached, and the blue not very dark. They were, however, 
the best that could be found in Glasgow. About two dozen 
of pocket handkerchiefe composed the first web. When tljjs 
half was woven, he cut out the cloth and took it to the 
merchants. They were pleased with the novelty of the blue 
and white stripes, and especially with the delicate texture of 
the cloth, which was thin set in comparison with the Hollands 
that they generally dealt in. The new adventurer asked 
no more for his web than the net price of the materials, and 
the ordinary wages for his work. All he asked was readily 
piud him, and he went home rejoicing that his attempts 
were not unsuccessful. This dozen of handkerchiefs, the 
first of the kind ever made in Britain, was disposed of in a 
few days.' Others were disposed of in abundance as quickly 
as they could be made. Merchants and weavers from all 
parts came to learn the trick, and many settled down in 
Glasgow to practice it with success. * The number of looms 
daily increased, so that Glasgow became famous for that 
branch of the linen trade. The checks were followed by 
the blunks, or linen cloth for printing, and to these,' it was 
written in 1793, * is now added the muslin trade.'* 

• David Urb, Hidory o/ButhergUn and East Kilbride (Glaagow, 1793), 
pp. 169-172. 
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William Flakefield should have an honourable place in 
the commercial history of Glasgow ; but he was forgotten 
even in his lifetime. He died poor and unknown, after 
earning a meagre subsistence as a town drummer.* 

He was not the only man, however, who at this time 
helped to forward the manufacturing greatness of Scotland. 
From the middle of the seventeenth century, Gallowgate, 
then the chief resort of wholesale traders of all classes, 
was crowded with woollen and hardware manufacturers, 
soap-boilers, sugar-refiners, and the like. In 1669, five 
merchants, named John Cross, James Peadie, John Luke, 
George Bogle, and Robert Cross, clubbed together and 
built the East Sugar House, the pride of Scotchmen in 
that day, a wonderful series of buildings for boiling sugar, 
under the direction of an expert master-boiler brought over 
Ijom Germany on purpose. The Sugar House was a source 
of wealth to many families during several generations.! 

In all sorts of ways the commercial energy of Glasgow 
was apparent during the latter part of the sevententh century. 
The water at Broomielaw being found not deep enough for 
the larger ships that now came to be built, it was resolved to 
establish a port nearer the mouth of the Clyde. With that 
intent thirteen acres of ground, adjoining the village of 
Newark, were purchased by the corporation in 1662, and 
laid out in streets and harbours, to be quickly put to use.!^ 
The ambitious disposition of Glasgow merchants at this time 
is illustrated by the proposal of John Sprent, * merchant and 
citizen of Glasgow,' who had made much wealth through 
selling herrings in many parts of the world for sixpence 
apiece, to send ships to Guinea thence to procure gold-dust 
and elephants' teeth in exchange for Minens and woollen 
manufactures, knives, scissors, small looking-glasses, and 
other toys, strong water, tobacco and beads, and pewter 

♦ David Ure, History of Butherglen and East Kilbride, p. 172. 

t Glasgow t Past and Present, vol. i., p. 45. 

t Cleland, Annals of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1829), p. 28. 
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dishes. Glasgow plaids and blue bonnets/ he added, ' may 
do for their kings and queens/* 

That suggestion was not adopted ; but at the time of its 
appearance, Glasgow was about to embark on a much more 
profitable trade. A great change came with the establish- 
ment of the Union in 1707. Hitherto the Glasgow mer- 
chants had gone only to continental towns ; and having to 
make a long voyage round, either southwards or northwards, 
they found it hard to compete with the people of Edinburgh, 
Dundee, and other earlier haunts of commerce. By the 
Union Scotland was made a sharer in the colonial wealth of 
England, and henceforth Glasgow, the capital of western 
Scotland, began to advance from the same causes, and with 
as much rapidity as Liverpool and Manchester. Its mer- 
chants at once began to follow the example of Liverpool, 
and send vessels — at first they were only hired vessels, 
Glasgow having no shipping of its own strong enough for 
crossing the Atlantic— to the American and West Indian 
ports. These vessels carried out clothing and hardware, and 
brought back tobacco. * A supercargo went out with every 
vessel,' we are told, ' who bartered his goods for tobacco, 
until such time as he had either sold all his goods, or pro- 
cured as much tobacco as was sufficient to load his vessel. 
He then returned immediately, and, if any of his goods 
remained unsold, he brought them home with him/f 

The first venture made by Glasgow in the tobacco trade 
was in or very soon after the year 1707. The captain of 
the vessel was appointed to act as supercargo. 'This 
person,' we are told, ' although a shrewd man, knew nothing 
of accounts ; and when, on his return, he was asked by his 
employers for a statement of how the adventure had turned 
out, told them he could give them none, but there were its 
proceeds ; and threw down upon the table a large hoggar — 
that is, a stocking— stuffed to the top with coin. The ad- 

• &riiAHO, Qhugovo and iU Club9 (Glasgow, 1857), pp. SO, 31. 
t Gibbon, p. 206. 
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venture had been a profitable one ; and his employers con- 
ceived that if an uneducated, untrained person had been so 
successful, their gains would have been still greater had a 
person versed in accounts been sent with it Under this 
impression they immediately despatched a second adventure, 
with a supercargo, highly recomraanded for a knowledge of 
accounts, who produced to them a beautifully made-out 
statement of his transactions, but no hoggar.'* 

Those enterprises, like all others of the time, were con* 
ducted by a company of traders. * Up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, commercial concerns, whether for manu- 
factures or for foreign trades, were in general carried on by 
what might be termed joint-stock companies of credit : six or 
eight responsible individuals having formed themselves into 
a company, advanced each into the concern a few hundred 
pounds, and borrowed on the personal bonds of the company 
whatever further capital was required for the undertaking. 
It was not till commercial capital, at a later period, had 
grown up in the country that individuals, or even companies 
trading extensively on their own capital, were to be found.* 
So it was with the Virginia trade. *One of the partners 
acted as manager, and the others did not interfere. The 
transactions consisted in purchasing goods for the shipments 
made twice a year, and making sales of the tobacco which 
they received in return. The goods were bought upon 
twelve months' credit; and when a shipment came to be 
paid oi\ the manager sent notice to the different furmshers 
to meet him on such a day, at such a wine-shop, with their 
accounts to be discharged. They then received the payment 
of their accounts, and along with it a glass of wine each, for 
which, they paid. These wine-shops were opposite to the 
Tontine Exchange, and no business was transacted but in 
one of them.'t 

• Statigtical Account of ScoUand (Edinburgh. 1845), vol. n., pp. 230. 231. 
quoting from the Scrap Book of Dcgald Banwatynb. 
t Staiistical Account of Scotland, vol. vi., pp. 230. 231 :— 'This curious 
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Those were the rude beginnings of Glasgow's trade with 
America. In 1718 the first home-built ship went out for 
tobacco ; and within a few years so many were on the seas, 
that great opposition was raised by the riyal merchants of 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven. In the year 1721, * a 
most terrible confederacy was entered into by almost all the 
tobacco merchants in South Britain.' By them the Glasgow 
merchants were accused of all sorts of frauds, both upon 
their neighbours and upon the Exchequer, and accordingly a 
commission was sent down from the Treasury to make in- 
quiries as to the alleged abuses. This commission reported 
that the complaints of the merchants of London, Liverpool, 
and Whitehaven were groundless, and that they proceeded 
from a spirit of envy, and not from a regard to the interest 
of trade or the King's revenue.' That decision was not at 
all to the hking of the southern traders. Therefore they 
made interest with the House of Commons, and procured a 
new body of commissioners, whose verdict, given in 1723, 
was against the people of Glasgow. Hence arose lawsuits 
and quarrels of all sorts without number, very prejudicial for 
a time to the welfare of the new centre of commerce. In 
1723, the Glasgow merchants possessed three-and-twenty 
tobacco ships. In 1735, they had only twenty-seven vessels 
of all classes trading with America and the West Indies. 
But the hindrance was only temporary. In 1735 the entire 
shipping of Glasgow amounted to about 5,600 tons. By 
1771 it had risen to nearly 60,000 tons.* 

mode of paying off of these shipments,' it is added, ' was confarivod with a 
view to fnroish aid to some weU-bora young woman, whose parents had 
&Uen into bad circumstances, whom it was customary to place in one of 
those shops in the same way that, at an after period, sach a person wonld 
have been put into a miUin«i^s shop.' 

* The trade reports of the latter year are worth analysing. We find 
diat the mana&etores of Glasgow at this time comprised linens, calicoes, 
lawns, and cambrics, cotton and wooUen goods in great quantities, leather, 
soap, hardware, and jeweUery, with a net value in ^ of about 450,0002. 
The imports oonsiBted of 46,055,1 S9 lbs. of tobacco, and some 50,000 cubic 
feet of timber, besides skins and other miscellaneous artides from tbe Narth 
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In 1740 there were more than a hundred notable mer- 
chants in Glasgow. Some of them are described as * sea- 
adventurers, trading to sundry places in Europe, Africa, and 
America.' The rest formed * a great company, undertaking 
the trade to Virginia, the Carribean Islands, Barbadoes, 
New England, Saint Christophers, Montserrat, and other 
colonies in America."* These latter were the tobacco-lords, 
famous for their wealth, whereby they generally came to be 
bankers as well, and for the pomp and pride which that 
wealth engendered. Satirists are fond of telling how, in 
scarlet coats, cocked hats, and powdered wigs, they strutted 
up and down the Plainstanes, the only bit of pavement 
then in Glasgow, covering three or four hundred yards 
of road in front of the Town Hall and the adjoining offices — 
talking grandly to one another, and nodding haughtily to 
the humbler folk who came to do them homagcf But ihey 
were, for the most part, worthy, enterprising men. 

One of the oldest of them was Andrew Buchanan, who in 
1719 began to acquire property near the street named after 



American ports of Boston and Falmouth in Philadelphia, Maryland in 
Virginia, and the North Carolina towns ; 179,544 pallons of rum, 47,357 lbs. 
of 8ugi\r, and 59,434 lbs. of cotton from the West Indian islands of Antigua, 
Granada, Jamaica, Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, and Honduras; 39,922 
bushels of salt, 32,000 gallons of wine, and 32,250 lemons, besides miscella- 
neous groceries from Italy, Portugal, and the South of Europe ; and great 
quantities of flax and linen articles from Germany, Poland, and Russia. Much 
greater quantities of linen came from Ireland ; 731,118 yards from Dublin, 
3(31,502 from Belfast, and 7.671 from other towns, making a total of 
1,100,291 yards; to which must be added 4.022 barrels of salt-bee^ besides 
hams, butter, and other goods from several other Irish towns, with (Dork at 
their head. In return for these commodities, largo supplies of ale, rum, 
carpets, haberdasheries, and tobacco were sent to Ireland. Linen and 
woollen goods, leather, hardware, and all sorts of English manufacture 
were despatched to North America and the West Indies; and tobacco was 
the staple export to the European countries, 20.774,843 lbs. being sent to 
France, 1 5,00^1000 lbs. to Holland, 4,000,000 lbs. to Germany, 170,853 lbs. to 
Italy, 140,852 lbs. to Minerca, and smaller quantities to Sweden, Denmark, 
Norway, and Russia.— Gibson, pp. 212-234, 248. 

♦ M'UiiK. 

t Stbanq. pp. 35-37, and Glasgow, Past and Present, passim. 
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him. In 1740 he was Provost of Glasgow, and in 1745, 
when the rebels roughly called upon him for a contribution of 
50UZ. to their exchequer, he bade them plunder his house, if 
they must, but refused willingly to help them with a farthing.* 
He died soon after that, leaving his son George Buchanan, 
also a great foreign merchant and importer of tobacco, to 
build the Old Virginia House, in 1752.t He lived in his 
mansion seventeen years, and a few months after his death, 
in 1769, it was sold to Alexander Speirs, the richest of all 
the tobacco lords.} 

* I once asked the late Provost Cochrane of Glasgow, who 
was eminently wise, and who has been a merchant there for 
seventy years,' said Sir John Dalrymple, in 1788, ' to what 
causes he imputed the sudden rise of Glasgow. He said it 
was all owing to four young men of talent and spirit, who 
started at one time in business, and whose successes gave 
example to the rest. The four had not 10,000Z. amongst 
them when they began.'§ Something, but certainly not all, 
was owing to these four enterprising merchants. They were 
William Cunningham, of Lainshaw ; Henry Ritchie, of 
Busbie ; Alexander Speirs, of Elderslie ; and John Glassford, 
of Dougaldstone. They and their fellow-merchants, of whom 
there were two-and-forty, had brought the tobacco-trade to such 
a state of prosperity that, of the 90,000 hogsheads brought 
into Great Britain in 1772, 49,000 were brought to Glas- 
gow ; and of that quantity Speirs's consignment amounted to 
(5,035 hogsheads, a fifteenth of the entire importation of the 
country, John Glassford's to 4,506. Glassford had a fleet 
of twenty-five ships of his own, which he employed solely in 
Viis own trade. During the years of his greatest business, 
he is said to have imported 500,000t's worth of goods each 
year. He died in 1783. || 

* Stkang, p. 24. t Glasfjotff, Past and Present, vol. ii., p. 197. 
+ Jbfd., vol. ii., p. 199; vol. iii.. p. CIO f Edinburgh, 1788). 

§ Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain and Iretatidt vol. ii., Appendix. 
11 Glasgowt Past and Present^ vol. ii., p. 176. 
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In that year, too, the tobacco trade of Glasgow had begun 
to die. The American war threw obstacles in its way, and 
so left room for the greater development of other branches 
of commerce, and the full unfolding of the wealth and pros- 
perity of Glasgow. 

The man who, perhaps, did more than any other to bring 
about this good result, was Patrick Colquhoun. Descended, 
through both his parents, from the old family of Colquhouns, 
he was born on the 14th of March, 1745, at Dumbarton. 
There his father, an old class-fellow of Smollett's, served as 
local judge and registrar of county records. But the boy 
seems to have been an orphan, and not very well off, before 
he was sixteen years old. Then, or soon after, he emigrated 
to Virginia, to reside in its eastern part, separated by Chesa- 
peake Bay from the centre of the colony. There he occupied 
s6me sort of mercantile position, and twice each year, we are 
told, he crossed the water to trade with the people who came 
up to the General Courts at Richmond. He himself was fond 
of listening to and joining in the legal talk. His chief 
friends in America were lawyers and law students, among 
whom he added much to the scanty education he had re- 
ceived at home, and developed a taste, strong and healthy 
all through life, for political economy and social science. 
But ill health brought him back to Scotland in 1766.* 

In 1767, when he was two-and-twenty years of age, he started 
as a merchant in Glasgow,! there chiefly to reside for another 
term of two-and-twenty years. Of his own commercial 
dealings we hear very little. He was one of those patriotic 
merchants who, without neglecting their duties to themselves 
and their immediate dependents, make it their chief business 
to study the welfare of society at large. All good works 
came naturally to Colquhoun, but he devoted himself especi- 
ally to the promotion of British commerce and the advance- 

* Biographical Sketch of (he Life and Wriiingg of Patrick Cdquhowif by 
'larftot fLoiidon, 1818), p. 5. 
t ZWd.,p.6. 
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inent of Glasgow among its great places of resort. In 1776, 
during the American war, he was one of fourteen principal 
contributors to a fund for raising a Glasgow regiment of 
troops. In 1779, and again in 1780, he visited London to 
hold conferences on trade with Lord North, then Premier, 
and to work through Parliament a Bill of considerable im- 
portance to the commerce of Scotland ; and in the latter year 
he was chosen a local magistrate and a member of the City 
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Council of Glasgow. In 1781 he started a scheme for 
building a Glasgow Coffee-HousCi to be developed into the 
Chamber of Commerce. He also procured the improvement 
of the Glasgow Exchange, and so led to the construction 
of a new and splendid building. In 1781, moreover, he 
was chosen a commissioner from Glasgow to a convention 
of the royal burghs of Scotland, then sitting at Edinburgh ; 
and next year he came to London, as agent of that con- 
vention, to obtain an Act of Parliament, placing the linen 
VOL. II. 
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manufacturers of North Brittdn on a par with those of 
Ireland.* 

Near the end of 1782 the building appointed for the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures of the City of 
Glasgow was completed and opened amid great rejoicings. 
Colquhoun was elected its first chairman, to continue in office 
till 1786 ; and it started with about three hundred members.! 
It was designed for the consideration of all plans and pro- 
posals for protecting and improving every branch of domestic 
trade and manufacture, and the establishment of rules for 
the guidance and extension of all sorts of foreign trade. It 
was also designed to give help and advice to all individual 
traders, both in the immediate advancement of their callings 
and in furtherance of their dealings with the Government, 
with Parliament, or with foreign countries, and to * procure 
relief or redress in every grievance, hardship, oppression, or 
inconvenience affecting any particular branch of trade or 
manufacture carried on by the members of the Society.' In 
short, as it was stated in the charter of incorporation which 
Colquhoun visited London to procure in the spring of 1785, 
it was intended * to take cognizance of every matter and 
thing in the least degree connected with the interests of com- 
merce, and to give stability and encouragement to the com- 
merce and manufactures of the city of Glasgow and the towns 
and villages in the neighbourhooA'J 

That most assuredly it did. No single event in the 
history of Glasgow was so advantageous to its mercantile 
interests as this founding of the Chamber of Commerce, due 
altogether, as it seems, to the forethought and perseverance 
of Patrick Colquhoun. At this time also he began to work 
with his pen. In 1783 he wrote some very sensible Obser- 
vations on the Present StcUe of the Linen and Cotton Manu- 
factures, In 1785 he published another work on Tlie 
Interchange of British Manufactures with Ireland ; and in 

♦ Biographical Sketch of VaJtrick Colquhoun, pp. 6, 7. t Ibid.^ p. 8. 

X Oleland^ Annah of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1816), voL ii., pp. 377-382. 
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1788, at Pitt's request, and for his guidance, he prepared a 
minute account of the state of the cotton trade in Great 
Britain.* Many other books and pamphlets followed these, 
all giving proof of his devotion to trade and his enlightened 
appreciation of its character and needs. This he showed in 
all sorts of other ways. Often he hurried up to London to 
hold interviews with the ministers, with Members of Parlia- 
ment, and with the great City merchants. Often he went 
on like errands to Manchester, Paisley, and other towns. 
During the later months of 1788 and the beginning of 1789 
he was in Flanders and Brabant, oftenest in Ostend, at that 
time the great European depot for East Indian goods, seeing 
how far British manufactures could be brought to compete 
with foreign wares. Thence he returned to London, and 
did his utmost for the organization of a new national 
machinery for the interchange of commodities with the con- 
tinental towns, as well as among the great British marts. 
Ilis efforts were very beneficial, though greatly crippled, we 
are told, by the jealousies of the great merchants of London, 
who were loth to have smaller people in any sort of partner- 
ship with them. To him, it seems, was chiefly due the in- 
troduction of British muslins on the Continent, soon to issue 
in the establishment of an immense and very profitable 
trade.t 

In other ways, through more than thirty years, Patrick 
Colquhoun did great service to the nation. But his work, 
henceforth, had not much to do with Glasgow. For some 
reason unexplained — ^probably because, as a merchant, he 
had already made money enough to enable him in future to 
devote himself, without hindrance, to employments wholly 
philanthropic and altogether to his taste — he abandoned the 
pursuit of commerce in November, 1789.J That done, he 
quitted Glasgow and, at the age of forty-four, took up 
his residence in London. During one-and-thirty years he 
busied himself in various ways for the good of society, and 

♦ Biographical Sketch, pp. 11. 13. f Ibid. pp. 15-16. X Ihid^ p. 17. 
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especially for the advancement of comm^t^. He was com- 
mercial agent in London for Beveral of the West Indian 
islands and some continental towns. He was also during 
many years, an able police magistrate. He was a frequent 
adviser both of the ministers of the Crown and of the great 
City men on matters of trade and the trading interests. He 
also wrote many valuable books ; the most important being 
a treatise on The Police of the Thames^ which led to the es- 
tablishment of organized plans for preventing the serious 
depredations of river^thieves, and another on The Wealthy 
Power, and Resources of the British Umpire, full of en- 
lightened views and charitable doctrines. He died in 1820, 
at the age of seventy-five, much honoured by all the good 
people of London, and with so much fame induced by his 
philanthropic works among them that his share in the ad- 
vancement of Glasgow and Glasgow commerce was almost 
forgotten. 

But the good e£Pects of his labours in that cause could not 
be forgotten. Leaving Glasgow in 1789, he left it in a very 
different condition from that in which he found it when he 
first made it his home in 1767. Glasgow was even then on 
the high road to prosperity, and must, in any case, have 
steadily grown rich and influential. But Patrick Colquhoun 
greatly helped it in so doing, by his own example of mercan- 
tile honour and enterprise, and by his advocacy of the highest 
commercial interests both at home and abroad. To him 
must be traced many of the enlightened views that charac- 
terised the Glasgow merchants who joined with him in the 
formation of the Chamber of Commerce, and whom he left 
to carry on his principles when he retired to London. Of 
these merchants the most notable of all was David Dale, in 
many ways a pupil of Colquhoun, though his senior by six 
years or more. 

David Dale was bom on the 6th of January, 1739, at 
Stewarton, in Ayrshire, where his father, breaking through 
the custom of his ancestors who, through many generations, 
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liyed and died as simple farmers, had established himself as 
a grocer and general dealer. At first David, whose only 
schooling was acquired by himself in later years, was a sort 
of farmer's boy. Then he was apprenticed to a weaver at 
Paisley. Not liking his work, he ran away from it ; but 
soon after we 6pd him returning to the same kind of employ- 
ment and serving as a weaver's lad in Hamiltoa Thence he 
went to Glasgow, to be advanced to a clerkship in a silk- 
mercer's establishment ; and prospering therein he was able, 
in 1763, to start in business on his own account. Renting a 
shop in High Street, five doors from the Cross, for which he 
padd 5/. a year, he sub-let half to a watchmaker for 50^., and 
for twenty years confined himself to the other half, finding 
his occupation in importing linen yam from Flanders for sale 
to the manufacturers in Glasgow and. elsewhere. This was 
the trade which, according to his own phrase, ^^ first put mar- 
row in his bones." So profitable was it, that he was able, in 

1782, while retaining his humble office, to build for himself 
a great house in Charlotte Street, at a cost of 6,000/. In 

1783, in consequence of his marriage to the daughter of a 
rich Edinburgh merchant and banker, he was appointed 
agent in Glasgow of the Royal Bank of Scotland. There- 
upon the watchmaker was turned out of his old quarters, 
tliat they might be converted into a banking house.* 

In this year also, the first year of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, Dale made other work for himself He in- 
vited Sir Richard Arkwright to Glasgow, with his assistance 
selected the site of the famous New Lanark Cotton Mills on 
the Oyde, and, engaging to buy from him the exclusive 

• 0€niUman*» Maganne^ voL Ixxvi., p. 770; Chaxbbbs, Biographical 
IHcUonary of Eminent ScoUmen, including a memoir of Dale by his friend 
Andrew LiddeU (Glasgow, lS50),yol. v., pp. 162, 163 ; Ibvinq and Mubray, 
The Upper Ward of LanarktMre Deecnbed and Delineated (Glasgow, 1865), 
ToL ii., pp. 380, 381 ; GUugow, PaU and Preumt (Glasgow, 1851). vol. i, 
p. 105 ; vol. iL, p. 50. Dale's gieat house was afterwards converted into a 
nunnery. His garden is now covered by a school, a church, a theatre, an 
old clothes-market, and a model lodging-house. 
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right of using his spinning machine in Scotland, proceeded 
to expend on this enterprise most of the money he had been 
laying by during the previous twenty years. Just then, 
however, Arkwright's patent right was challenged, and 
David Dale was thus enabled to spend in other ways the 
amount he was about to pay for its use. In company with 
George Macintosh and a Frenchman named Papillon, he 
established the first Scotch works for dyeing cotton Turkey- 
red ; and in the same year, we are told, he joined in a large 
undertaking for the manufacture of cotton goods* * The 
individual, who, some thirty or forty years before, was a 
little herdboy at Stewarton,' says his biographer, * was now 
sole proprietor of, or connected as a managing partner with, 
several of the most extensive mercantile, manufacturing, and 
banking concerns of the country, the proper supervision of 
any of which would have absorbed the entire powers of most 
other men. Mr. Dale, however, was eminently qualified to 
sustain the numerous and varied offices which he had under- 
taken. Every duty being attended to in its own place and 
at the proper time, he was never overburdened with work, 
nor did he ever appear to be in a hurry. We find him suc- 
cessfully conducting, with strict commercial integrity, all the 
important enterprises in which he was embarked, together 
with others not included in the enumeration. Besides de- 
voting his time and money to various benevolent schemes, he 
discharged the onerous duties of a magistrate of the city of 
Glasgow, to which he was elected in 1791, and again in 
1794. Moreover, every Lord's day, and sometimes on other 
days, he preached the Gospel to a Congregational Church 
of which he was one of the elders.*! 

The busy merchant had been of a religious disposition from 
the first ; and about the year 1779 he and some others ' dis- 
carded, as unscriptural. Church government by sessions, pres- 

• GenOemarCs Magazine, voL Ixxvi., p. 770 ; OUugow, Past and PretaUy 
vol. iii, p. 303. 

t Chambers, Biographical DieUonary, vol. v., p. 163. 
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byterieSy and synods, maintaining that all who possessed the 
qualifications for the ministry, as laid down in the apostolic 
writings, and who were called by their brethren to the exercise 
of these gifts, were not only at liberty, but were bound, to 
exercise them for the good of their fellow-creatures, although 
they had never entered the portals of a college or a divinity hall. 
These new views, especially when acted upon by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Dale to the ministry, raised a shout of derision. 
He was hooted and jostled in the streets, and many times 
forced to take shelter under some friendly roof. Even the 
meeting-house did not escape the popular dislike; stones 
and other missiles were hurled against it, till the windows, 
roof, and other parts of the building were much injured.' 
David Dale paid no heed to this petty persecution, however, 
and preached on as his conscience bade him. In so doing 
he lost no favour with any whose favour was worth having, 
as was curiously shown during his magistracy in 1791. ^ It 
was then and for a long time afterwards the practice of the 
magistrates and other civic functionaries to walk in proces- 
sion to the Parish Church, escorted by city officers in uniform, 
with halberds and other tokens of authority. Mr. Dale could 
not, of course, accompany the procession to the Parish 
Church ; but rather than allow a magistrate to go unescorted 
to any place of worship, it was arranged that a portion of the 
city officers should, in livery and with halberds, attend him 
to and from his own place of worship, and wait upon him 
while there.'* 

Honest Dale did not sufier his religious zeal to interfere 
with his zealous attention to business matters ; but like many 
other rich merchants, he was famous for his charitable dis- 
position. During the famine years of 1782, 1791, 1792, 
1793, and 1799, we learn, he chartered several ships and 
sent them to America, Ireland, and the Continent, there to 
buy all sorts of wholesome food, which, when brought to 
Glasgow, he caused to be sold to the poor at cost price or 

* Chamebbs, Bioffraphieal DioUonary, vol. t., p. 170. 
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leas. ^' David Dale gives his money by sho'elfiils/' the poor 
people of Glasgow used to say ; *' but God Almighty shovels 
it back again."* And his charity found expression in all 
sorts of ways. ' He was one of the most liberal, conscien- 
tiouSy benevolent, and kind-hearted men I ever met with 
through my life/ said his son-in-law. ' Hb good-nature was 
much imposed upon, and he gave away large sums, often in 
mistaken charities, which were pressed upon him throu^ his 
being the pastor of upwards of forty churches or congrega- 
tions, dissenters from the Church of Scotland, composed 
chiefly of poor persons, learned in the peculiar cause of their 
dissent, but otherwise uninformed as to general knowledge. 
Mr. Dale received all these kindly and hospitably, and was 
truly a good pastor to them in every sense of the word. He 
was a bishop among them, without receiving anything from 
his flock ; but, on the contrary, expending his private fortune 
freely to aid and assist them.f 

Dale was charitable, too, to persons not of his own way of 
thinking on religious matters. Once, it is said, a young man 
brought to the bank, to be discounted, a draft which exdted 
the cashier's suspicions. The matter was referred to David 
Dale himself, and he, on questioning the youth, soon drew 
from him a confession that he had forged the bill under the 
pressure of great want It proved to be a reckless and fool- 
hardy, rather than a criminid act So, at any rate, thought 
the banker. He therefore pointed out to the youth the dan- 
ger he had incurred and the mischief that might have arisen 
to others as well as himself from his rashness, — ^and then not 
only destroyed the draft, and with it all proof of his guilt, but 
seconded his good advice with a present of some money.t 

When establishing the mills at New Lanark in 1783, 
Dale took every care of his workpeople. He built comfort- 

* Ohaxbhrb, Bioqra/phUai DictUmaty, voL v., p. 173; OenUeman^» Maga- 
tine, vol. Ixxvi., p. 770. 

t Life of RdbeH Owen, Written by Himadf (London 1857), voL I (the only 
volume published), p. 70. 

X Ghambbrs^ Biograpkical DitiUonaryy vol. v., p. 175. 
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able dwellings for them, gave them good wages, and promised 
theni constant employment. Bnt the great prejudice then 
existing among the Lowland Scots against factory work 
made it difficult for him to get labourers enough. He had 
to bring from a distance great numbers of Highlanders, and 
also, following the first Sir Robert Peel's example, to draw 
from the poor-houses of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the other 
large towns all the orphans and pauper children who were 
found worthy of employment* That, by itself, was a great 
boon to Scotland. 

' His little kingdom,' said one who visited the establishment 
in 1797, 'consists of neat, well-built houses, forming broad, 
regular, and cleanly streets. Near the middle of the town 
stand the mills, and opposite to them the chief mansion of 
the place, the residence of the superintendent of the works. 
The town contains two thousand inhabitants, mostly High- 
landers, all of whom that are capable of labour are employed 
by Mr. Dale in his service, either in working at the cotton 
manufiictory or in repairing or keeping the mills in order. 
Five hundred children are entirely fed, clothed, and instructed 
at the expense of this venerable philanthropist The rest of 
the children live with their parents in comfortable and neat 
habitations in the town, and receive weekly wages for their 
labour. The health and happiness depicted in the counte- 
nances of these children show that the proprietor of the 
Lanark Mills has remembered mercy in the midst of his 
gain ; the regulations adopted here for the preservation of 
health, both of body and mind, are such as do honour to the 
goodness and discernment of Mr. Dale, and present a strik- 
ing contrast to the generality of large manufactories in this 
kingdom. It is a truth which should be engraven in letters 
of gold, to the eternal honour of the founders of New 
Lanark, that, out of nearly three thousand children working 
in three mills, during a period of twelve years, from 1785 to 
1797, only fourteen have died, and not one hath sufiered 

* OenUeman*8 Magasine^ vol. Izzvii., p. 770. 
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criminal punishment Pure and fresh air, without which life 
cannot exist, is administered in abundance in this manufac- 
tory, by frequently opening the windows and by air-holes 
under every other window, which are left open during the 
summer months. The children are all washed before they 
go to work, and after they have finished their daily labour, 
previous to their appearance in the schoola The floors and 
machinery of the mills are washed once a week with hot water, 
and the walls and ceilings twice a year are whitewashed with 
unslaked lime. The children are lodged in large airy rooms. 
The boys and girls are kept separate from each other during 
rest, meal times, and working hours. They are fed plentifully 
with plain and wholesome food, which consists chiefly of fresh 
beef and barley broth, cheese, potatoes, and barley bread, 
with now and then some fresh herrings as a variety. Their 
bveakfast and supper is principally oatmeal porridge, with 
milk in the summer, and in winter a sauce made of beer and 
molasses. At seven o'clock the children sup; after this 
there is no nightwork After supper the schools open, and 
' continue so till nine o'clock. The lesser children, that are 
not yet old enough to work, are instructed in the daytime : 
the elder children learn in the evening, when the daily labour 
is concluded. Proper masters and mistresses are employed 
to teach both the boys and the girls ; the boys learn to read 
and write and cast accounts ; the girls, in addition to these, 
are taught to work at the needle. Some of the children are 
taught church music, and on Sunday they all, under the im- 
mediate guidance of the masters, attend a place of Divine 
worship, and the rest of the day is occupied chiefly in receiv- 
ing moral and religious instruction from these masters.'* 

The New Lanark Mills brought to Dale the larger part of 
his great wealth. But, having no knowledge of the details 
of cotton manufacture himself, and finding that their manage- 
ment, often their mismanagement, by his half-brother and 

* Bribted, Pedestrian Tour, extract in the GenUeman*$ Magazine, vol. 
Ixxiv., p. 492. 
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agent, James Dale, occasioned him much trouble and anxiety, 
he resolved, in 1799, when he was sixty years of age, to dis- 
pose of them. To that step he was further led by a visit 
firom the famous Robert Owen, who, then only eight-and- 
twenty, had already raised himself from a humble station to 
a position of affluence as managing partner of the Chorlton 
Mills, near Manchester.* Owen had visited New Lanark in 
1798 at the instigation of Dale's eldest daughter, to whom he 

* Bobeit Owen was bom at Newtown, in Montgomeiyshire, in 1771. 
HiB lather was a saddler and ironmonger, and his mother a fiirmer'a daughter. 
He was sent to school when only four or five years of age, but the master 
being unable to teach more than reading, writing, and the first four rules of 
arithmetic, he had, at seven, learnt all that could be taught him, and 
became assistant usher in the school. When about fiye years of age he 
scalded himself so severely with some hot flummery, that from that time his 
stomach was incapable of digesting any but the most, simple food, and that 
only in very smaU quantities. ** This," he says, " made me attend to the 
effects of different qualities of food on my changed constitution, and gave me 
the habit of close observation and continual reflection ; and I have always 
thought that this accident had a great influence in forming my character." 
Being very 'religiously inclined,' he read the religious books of all parties ; 
and, studying these ' contending Mths,' began to doubt the truth of any 
of them, on account of the deadly hatred felt by each for aU others. 
"When he was ten years old he was sent to London to find employment and 
ftom that time he entirely maintained himself. He was placed in the shop 
of a draper at Stamford, named McGuffoy, and there learned habits of steady 
industry and methodical management of business which were of the greatest 
use in his future life. Employing his leisure hours in reading and en- 
deavouring to find out the true religion, he says that he found himself com- 
peUed, ' with the greatest reluctance,' to abandon his * first and deep-rooted 
impressions in favour of Christianity.' *'But," he adds, *^my religious 
feelings were immediately replaced by the spirit of universal charity." 

After being three years with Mr. McGuffoy, Owen left his service. After 
paying a visit to his family in Wales, he found a new situation in the house 
of Messrs. Kent and Palmer, retail haberdsjBhers, whose shop was on Old 
London Bridge. There he had very hard and incessant work, and acquired 
habits of great activity and quickness in business. Then he went to reside 
with a Mr. Satterfield, in Manchester. While there he met with a man 
named Jones, who had succeeded in discovering how to make the then new 
ootton-spinning machines, and who offered to establish a business, in partner- 
ship with Owen, if he could find a 1002. for capital This he did ; but 
after some time, finding his partner had no business capacity, he was glad 
to leave him, bargaining to receive a certain amount of machinery in return 
for the capital he had invested. He then set up, with part of the promiBed 
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was introduced in the course of a business visit to Glasgow. 
Other visits were quickly paid one after another, partly on 
business, partly because of the pleasure that he found in 
meeting with Miss Dale, But in none of them had he the 
opportunity of introduction to her father. It was more as an 
excuse for that, and m order thus to forward his love-making, 
than with serious intent of becoming its purchaser, that he at 
length sought out tlie banker and made inquiries about the 

machinery, a amall business of his own, having declined a very admntBgeons 
offiiT of a partnership with his former master, Mr. McGuffoy. His business 
prospered, that being the time when cotton-spinning was just beginning to 
be very profitable. 

At that time Mr. Diinkwater, a rich Manchester manufiictarer and foreign 
merchant, * had built a miU for fine spinning, and was beginning to fill 
it with machinery, under the superintendence of Mr. George Lee, a veiy 
superior, scientific person in those days. Mr., after Sir George, Philips, 
was desirous of building a large mill in Salford, and he, unknown to Mr. 
Drinkwater, formed a partnership with Mr. Lee.' Mr. Drinkwater, being 
quite ignorant of machinery and cotton-spinning, was greatly non-plussed 
at being thus abandoned by Mr. Lee, on whose success he had depended 
entirely in the matter. He advertised for a manager; and Owen, hearing 
of it, determined to apply for the situation. ' Mr. Drinkwater said imme- 
diately, " You are too young. How old are you?" — " Twenty in May, this 
year," was my reply. •♦ How often do you get drunk in the week ?" — " I 
was never," I said, *• drunk in my life." "What salary do you ask?** 
— *• Three hundred a year," was my reply. " What I" Mr. Drinkwater said, 
with some surprise, repeating the words — ** Three hundred a year ! I have 
had, I know not how many, seeking the situation, and I do not tliink all 
their askings together would amount to what you require." " I cannot be 
governed by what others ask," said I ; ** and I cannot take less. I am now 
making that sum by my own business." Gan you prove that to me?" 
** Tes ; I will show you the business and my books." *' Then I wiU go 
with you, and let me see them," said Mr. Ihinkwater.' The result was 
that Mr. Drinkwater consented to give what he asked, and to take his 
machinery at cost price. Mr. Drinkwater knew nothing about the mill, 
and so the whole of the machinery and the 500 workmen were at once 
placed under Owen's superintendence ; and thus, utterly uninstmcted, he 
nndertock the whole concern. '* I had to purchase the raw material ; to 
make the machines, for the miU was not nearly filled with machinery ; to 
manufacture the cotton into yam; to sell it; to keep the accounts; pay 
the wages ; and, in fact, to take the whole responsibility of the first fine 
ootton-spinning establishment by machinery that had ever been erected " 
He gave up aU his time to examining the machinery minutely, and by 
silent inspection and superintendence, day by day for six weeks, became 
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disposal of New Lanark. Dale sent him to make carefbl 
inspection of the mills, and then desired him to talk over the 
matter with his Manchester partners. This was done, and 
shortly afterwards Robert Owen returned to Glasgow, in the 
company of John Barton and John Atkinson, members of the 
Chorlton Company, resolved, if possible, to buy the mills 
from Dale. ' We inquired the price at which he valued this 
property,' said Owen. ^ He said he was really at a lose to 



sufficiently master of the position to give directions in every department 
Owen soon began to improve the quality of the manufacture, and to gain 
univerBal approbation. Mr. Drinkwater then sent for him, and offered to 
raise his salary every year for three years, and at the end of that time to 
take him into partnership with lumself and his two sons, and signed an 
agreement with him on those terms. Owen soon came to be considered 
one of the best judges of the quality of cotton in the market ; and he intro- 
duced the American Sea Island cotton, now so eztensiyely imported and 
grown in the Southern States of North America. He was a member of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, and a friend of Dr. Ditton, 
and of other celebrated men, Coleridge among the number. At their 
meetings he was known as " the Beasoning Machine," because, as they 
said, he ' made man a mere reasoning machine, made to be so by nature 
and society/ Soon after, Mr. Drinkwater's daughter became engaged to 
Mr. Samuel Oldknow, one of the greatest muslin manufiicturers of the 
time. He was ambitious of becoming also one of the greatest cotton- 
spinners, and proposed to enter into partnership with Mr. Drinkwater for 
this purpose. He wished the business to be kept to the two families, and 
proposed that Owen should give up his, they giving him a large sum in 
compensation, and what salary, as manager, he liked to ask for. Owen 
replied : ** Here is the agreement ; I now put it in the fire, because I neyer 
will connect myself with any parties who are not desirous of being united 
with me ; but under these circumstances I cannot remain your manager, 
with any salary you can give." Mr. Drinkwater tried in vain to change his 
resolution, he would only consent to remain until a new manager could be 
found, which was not until nearly a year afterwards. Owen then made an 
arrangement for entering into business with two young men, inexperienced 
in the business, but having capital. ^ I commenced," he says, ** to build 
the Charlton Mills upon land purchased from Mr. Samuel Marsland and his 
partners ; but while the mills were erecting, a new arrangement was made 
with those two rich, old-established houses, Messrs. Bbrrodale and Atkinson, 
of London, and Messrs. Bartons, of Manchester, with whom and myself 
a new partnerslup was formed, under the firm of the Charlton Twitt 
Company, under my management, assisted by Mr. Thomas Atkinson, a 
brother of one, in the firm of Borrodale and Atkinson." — Life^of Boberi 
Owen, vol i. pp. 1-42. 
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put a value upon it ; his half-brother and Mr. William Kelly 
managed it for him ; and he himself was seldom there, and 
only for short periods, as his chief business was in Glasgow. 
** But," he said, " Mr. Owen knows better than I do the value 
of such property at this period, and I wish that he would name 
what he would consider a fair price between honest buyers and 
sellers." ^ I was somewhat surprised and nonplussed at this 
reference to me,' continues Owen, *with all its responsible 
consequences, and taking into consideration the position of 
all parties. My estimate of the establishment, from having 
taken only a very general inspection of it, was such that I 
said, " It appears to me that 60,OOOZ., payable at the rate of 
3,000Z. a year, would be an equitable price between both 
parties." ' — " If you think so," answered Dale, " I will accept 
the proposal, as you have stated it." In that way, in the 
summer of 1799, was founded the New Lanark Print Com- 
pany, with Robert Owen for its managing partner.* 

In the same year Owen married David Dale's daughter, 
the old man's ori^nal dislike for the young enthusiast soon 
giving place to strong and lasting admiration. " From my 
marriage to his death," said Owen, in his autobiography, " he 
and I never exchanged one unpleasant expression or an 
unkind word; and this was the more remarkable because 
our religious notions were very different at the period of 
my marriage, and we distinctly knew this difference. But 
Mr. Dale, being sincerely religious, was most charitable to 
those who dlflFered with him."t 

Dale was now growing an old man, and his banking 
engagements required all the energy he retained. Therefore, 
at Owen's suggestion, he disposed of the other mills that he 
had established in various parts of Scotland in 1802.{ He 
died on the 17th of March, 1806, in his great house at the 
corner of Cliarlotte Street. He left about 100,000Z., to be 
divided among his five daughters, the four younger of whom 

• Life of Robert Owen, pp., 52, 53. t J^id., p. 70. 

; Ibid,, p. 76. 
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were consigned to the guardianship of Robert Owen and 
other relatives.* Twice as much, it was reported, had been 
applied during his lifetime iu ways of benevolencat 

Robert Owen continued for more than twenty years to 
manage the New Lanark Mills. The management had been 
fairly commenced more than six years before, in January, 
1800. The people over whom Dale himself had had little 
oversight for some time previous, had already fallen into a 
disorderly condition. " The great majority of them," said 
Owen, "were idle, intemperate, dishonest, devoid of truth, 
and pretenders to religion, which they supposed would 
cover and erase all their shortcomings and immoral pro- 
ceedings.} 

Owen set himself to reform them, and establish a model 
state of society in accordance with the socialist principles for 
which he is famous. " I had now," he said, " to commence in 
earnest the great experiment which was to prove to me, by 
practice, the truth or error of the principles which had been 
forced on my convictions as everlasting principles of truth, and 
from which all great and permanent good in practice must pro- 
ceed. This was to ascertain whether the character of man could 
be better formed, and society better instructed and governed 
by falsehood, fraud, force, and fear, keeping him in ignorance 
and slavery to superstition, or by truth, charity, and love, 
based on an accurate knowledge of human nature, and by 
forming all the institutions of society in accordance with that 
knowledge. It was to ascertain, in fact, whether, by replac- 
ing evil conditions by good, man might not be relieved from 
evil and transformed into an intelligent, rational, and good 
being ; whether the misery in which man had been and was 
surrounded, from his birth to his death, could be changed 

♦ Life of Bobert Otocn, p. 99. 

f Oentleman's Magazine^ vol. Ixxvi., p. 771. In person. Dale was short 
and corpulent. Once he told a friend that he had tumbled on the ice, and 
** fallen all his length." ** Be thankful, sir/' was the reply, ** that it was 
not all yonr breadth." 

I Life of Bobert Ouon, vol. I, p. 57. 
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into a life of goodness and happiness by surronnding him 
through life with good and superior conditions only.'** 

Proposing thus to establish a model state of society, Robert 
Owen opened at New Lanark the first iniant school in 
Great Britain, and though he despaired of influencing grown 
persons as he expected to influence the children whom he 
trained from the first, he did his best to improve their con- 
dition. He was so far successful that visitors from all parts, 
attracted by the fame of Owen's experiment, declared it the 
most notable achievement in social science — as it has since 
come to be called — of modern times. Commercially, also, 
New Lanark, under Owen's management, was very prosperous. 
In 1814 some changes were made, and some new partners, 
the most famous being Jeremy Bentham and William Allen 
the Quaker, were introduced. It was then arranged that, 
after five per cent, on the capital had been paid to the share- 
holders, all further profits should be applied to " the religious, 
educational, and moral improvement of the workers and of 
the community at large." Unfortunately difierences upon 
questions of religion and religious duty soon arose between 
Robert Owen and some of his associates, and Owen, forced to 
abandon his work at New Lanark, proceeded in a wilder way 
to develope his communistic plans at Queenwood in Hamp- 
shire, before going farther to advocate his views in America.! 

While the great socialist experiment was being made at 
the New Lanark Mills, established by David Dale in 1783, 
the Blantyre Mills, of which he had also been the founder, 
were being turned to wonderful profit by James Monteith 
and his sons. 

This James Monteith is rightly honoured as the chief 
promoter of cotton manufacture in Glasgow and its neigh- 
bourhood, holding in Lanark a place akin to that of the 

• Life of Robert Oioen, vol. i., pp. 59. 60. 

t A very interestiug account of Owen's work, to be read with allowances, 
appears in liis autobiography, of which, unfortunately, only the first volume, 
with a supplementary volume of Appendices, was published. 
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first Robert Peel in Lancashire. His grand^ther, also a 
James Monteith, was bom about 1670 or 1680. He was 
a farmer of his own little plot of land near Aberfoyle, 
in Perthshire, and there tried to improye his condition by 
rearing and selling cattle. But he was too independent for 
bis times. Refusing to pay the black-mail claimed by Rob 
Roy MacGregor, just then at the height of his predatory 
success^ he became especially obnoxious to the freebooter, 
and in consequence a raid was made upon Aberfoyle, and 
all old James Monteith's cattle were driven off. The sturdy 
farmer was not influential enough to get back his own. He 
therefore worked hard for some years, and at length suc- 
ceeded in replacing the stolen cattle by others. These, 
however, were promptly taken from him by the lawless High- 
lander, and a third effort at stolid resistance being equally 
unsuccessful, he is reported to have sunk under his misfortunes 
and died of a broken heart* He left one son and three 
daughters, the latter being severally known to the homely 
people of the neighbourhood, as * Jenny wi' the ruffles, Maggie 
wi' the buckles, and Nannie wi' the cork-heeled shune.'t 

In these titles of honour has been found proof of the 
dignified position of the family in spite of the mischief 
done to it by Rob Roy. But the old farmer left his affairs 
in so disastrous a state that his son Henry, bom in 1710, 
was barely able by sale of the property to pay the debts 
bequeathed to him. Rather than remain a poor man in 
Aberfoyle, he determined to go south and fight his fortunes 
in a new way. He was a market-gardener at Anderston, 
in Glasgow, some years before 1745, when he was a volun- 
teer in one of the two battalions of six hundred men raised 
by the city for the service of the government in resisting the 
Pretender's rebellion. With the others of his regiment he 
fought bravely but unsuccessfully at Falkirk. He was at 
the final victory of Culloden, and then, his services as a 

• Gla8g(nD, PaU and Present, yoI. iii., pp. 313. 314. t Ihid., p. 314. 

VOL. II. P 
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soldier being no longer called for, he went back to his work 
as a market-gardener.* After that we hear no more of him. 
James Monteith of Anderston was his only son. Bom in 
1734, five years before David Dale, he began life, like Dale, 
as a weaver's apprentice. He liked the business, and soon 
rose by it to a position of comfort and independence. He 
became one of the many master weavers collected in Ander- 
ston, and known as * Anderston wee corks,' who, besides 
manufacturing linen goods with the aid of their apprentices 
and journeymen, made money by buying up the linen 
yams which, a hundred years ago, were spun by hand in 
nearly every private family. These homespun yams being 
woven into cloth, yielded material of which part was often 
bartered for fresh supplies of yam, leaving the other part to 
be sold to strangers at a great profit. Whenever it was 
desired, the * wee corks,' instead of buying the yam from 
the private spinners, made a charge for weaving and dyeing 
it, and then sent it back to its original producers. In this 
sort of trade James Monteith soon became famous. Making 
money thereby, he pmdently used it in procuring from 
France and Holland finer yams than were wrought by the 
homely manufacturers of Scotland, and these he converted 
into lawns and cambrics as good as the best that could be 
(Obtained in any other part of the world. Anxious to do 
everything in his power to improve the character of his goods, 
he also joined with some other enterprising manufacturers 
in inviting forty experienced Frenchwomen to settle in 
Glasgow and instmct the natives in the best wa^ of spinning 
and making up the finer sort of yams.t 

James Monteith was not content with being the richest 
and most influential linen manufacturer of Glasgow. He 
procured some cotton yam from India, of the sort. used in 
making East India muslins, and with it produced the first 

* CHaagouf, Past and PresetU, vol. iii., pp. 314. 315. 
t JWd, pp. 316-318. 
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muslm ever manufactured in Scotland. To signalize the 
event he caused a dress to be made of a part of the materia], 
and embroidered with gold, for presentation to Queen Char- 
lotte.* He did much more than that. From the very com- 
mencement of cotton manufacture in Glasgow he interested 
himself in the subject He was one of the merchants who, 
in 1783, invited Arkwright to visit the town ; and in 1792 
he bought the Blantyre Cotton Mills, which David Dale had 
estabh'shed seven years before, in furtherance of the project 
in which he had embarked in company with Arkwright 
Buying them in prosperous times, he paid a good price for 
them ; but he had hardly set to work before the commercial 
crisis of 1793, following the commencement of revolutionary 
war in France, caused a stagnation of trade, and threatened 
Monteith with ruin. He had looked to his profits for funds 
with which to pay for Blantyre ; not having them, he knew 
not what to do. He begged Dale to annul the sale and 
take back his mills, but to that proposal Dale, worldly wise 
for once, would not consent. Therefore Monteith, in spite 
of his fears, carried on his works, and soon, as it proved, 
overrode all his difficulties. In about five years he realized 
a fortune of 80,000t, and in 1805 his Blantyre works alone 
provided occupation for nine hundred operatives.! 

In November of that year Miss Mary Berry, the friend of 
Horace Walpole, visited Blantyre, and set down in her 
journal an interesting memoir of her observations. ' Of the 
nine hundred persons employed about it,' she said, ' about 
one hundred are artificers pf various sorts, smiths, car- 
penters, &C., &c., to keep the buildings and machinery in 
repair. The remaining eight hundred are all employed in 
the various operations of making the cotton ready for the 
weaver from the rough state in which it comes home in bales. 
Of these eight hundred, nearly five hundred are children 
from six to twelve or fourteen years old, and of the remain- 

• Pagan, Hidory of GUugow, p. 87. 

t GUugow, Pott and Present, vol. iii., pp. 300-302. 
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ing three hundred there are many more women than men 
The children are for the most part apprentices, bound to the 
manufacturer for six or seven years, according to their age, 
for their food and clothing. After this time is out, they 
either continue on to receive wages or go to some other 
business. All these children, as well as all their fellow- 
labourers, are employed fourteen hours a day, from six 
o'clock in the morning to eight at night, of which time 
they are allowed an hour for breakfast, from nine till ten, 
and an hour for dinner, from two till three; after which 
they continue uninterruptedly at work till eight at night. 
Their forlorn and squalid looks are, God knows, painfully 
enough impressed on my mind. They have a building 
where the parish children and such as come to them from 
a distance are lodged, girls and boys separately ; they have 
porridge of oatmeal at breakfast and supper, and broth and 
beef for dinner. They have a master to teach them to read 
and write, which is done after their work is over at night, 
and they are carried to church of a Sunday. The men and 
women are in general all at piecework. The carders and 
reelers — I mean those who attend the carding and reeling 
(for everything here is done by machinery) — are all women ; 
they earn about ten shillings per week, the spinners from 
fifteen to sixteen shillings per week ; these too are almost 
all women, and have two children attending the particular 
machine that each belongs to. The women and girls that 
are at weekly wages, such as those who tie up and sort the 
lianks of cotton thread when spun, receive from six to seven 
shillings per week. The men make irom a guinea to two 
pounds per week. I cannot say that in general the women 
looked unhealthy ; they were for the most part young girls, 
about and under twenty, and some of them good looking. 
Some, on the contrary, are objects sadly disfigured by 
nature. They all work, as in all manufactories, in large 
lofts, heated by a large tin tube of steam, going the whole 
length of the room, and giving any required degree of 
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wannth. I have said that the whole operations here are 
done by machinery ; the whole is moved by one great water- 
wheel, eighteen feet and twenty-one feet in diameter, which 
turns several vast iron spindles, communicating motion to all 
the endless wheels which spin six thousand pounds weight 
of cotton thread in a week. A fifth part is lost in the 
manufacture ; that is to say, to produce a thousand pounds 
weight of cotton thread, a fifth part more of the raw material 
is required. Part of this refuse, however, is not perfectly 
useless, but is sold to be used up in coarse yam. The only 
operation done by the hand is picking the cotton as it comes 
out of the bale quite clean ; after that it is beat, carded, 
and spun, all by machinery, undergoing six different ope- 
rations before it is ready to be spun into thread. The 
various multitude of leather straps upon all the wheels of 
this immense machinery costs them between 3007. and 4007. 
yearly in leather, and the oil and candles consumed in 
lighting the lofts 400Z. a year. They are now going to 
have it lighted by the new contrivance for consuming coal 
smoke. They likewise at this manufacture dye cotton of a 
most beautiful colour with madder; they say, such is the 
demand for it, that they could use twice as much madder as 
they can get The cotton yarn undergoes forty different 
operations before it is made ready to receive the colour. 
The number of people employed in this great work, together 
with their wives and children, the place to lodge them, and 
the persons necessary to feed, clothe, and wash for them, 
compose a little town — ^and so it is, in fact, becoming, with 
a row of houses, two or three shops, &c., &c, — the only real 
foundation of towns which the Empress of Russia, with all 
her greatness, in vain commanded, and Frederick the 
Second, with all his abilities, in vain coaxed.' * The little 
town now contains about fourteen hundred inhabitants, 

♦ Extracts from the Journal and CorreBpondenee of Miss Bbrkt ; edited 
by Ladt Thbbesa Lewis (London, 1865), vol. ii., pp. 802-305. 
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upwards of a thousand of them being employed in the 
Blantyre cotton works.* 

* From the eame interesting book theue notes, supplied to Lady Tbeiesa 
Lewis by the present proprietors of the factory, are extracted :— 

*Th6 numbers at work, in May, 1860, amounted to 1,061; their agen 
mnd employment as follows : — 

MaW Ffmalffl Toi«L 

under 18, above 18. under 18, «bove IS. ^^ 

Spinning-mills .... 27 32 32 169 260 

Weaving factory ... 1 20 41 289 351 

Dye Works 18 133 42 201 394 

Bifechanics and labourers . 1 55 — — 56 

47 240 115 659 1.061 

*The above numbers include only twelve children under thirteen years of 
age ; the employment which required so mtoy of that class in 1805 having 
been long since discarded. The system of binding apprentices was given 
«p about 1809, and the services of tliat class expired altogether about 1816 
or 1817. While tliat system continued, it was observed, wl.en terms of 
servioe expired, that females generally remained in the factor}% working on 
wa<{es and binding themselves, while the males more generally went forth 
into the world. This factory appears to be considered a home by all who 
have been employed in it, for they are free to come and free to go ; there is 
no engagement of any kind on entering ; a worker is permitted to leave 
without giving notice of any kind — he has only to state his wish to the 
manager, who gives him a line to the clerk to make up his wages, which is 
paid immediately, and no questions asked. No cliildren are now received 
from any parish workhouse, school of industry, nor any charitable institution 
of any kind. The hours of labour are prescribed by the Factory Act, viz. : 
From 6 a.m. till 9 a.m., 3 hours ; from 9f a.m. till 2 p.m., 4| hours ; from 
2| p.m. till 6 p.m., 3^ hours : 5 days, at 10) hours, 52} hours. Saturday, 
ftom 6 a.m. till 9 a.m. 3 hours ; from 9} a.m. till 2 p.m,. 4} hours— 7} hours : 
making a total for the week of 60 hours. The buildings in which the cotton 
spinning was carried on in the year 1805 have remained very much as they 
were, but by this introduction of improved machinery the work in those 
buildings, as well as keeping tlie machinery and buildings in repair, is now 
efficiently carried out by 260 workers, of whom 201 are females and 59 
males. The building of four storeys, called the picking-house, which 
existed in 1805, was destroyed by fire, and has been replaced by one not so 
high for other purposes, as picking by hand has long been discontinued. 
The cleaning of cotton is now all done by machinery. The buildings in which 
the apprentices of former days were lodged, are now converted into ware- 
house stores, counting house, and an armoury for the rifle-corps. In 
1809-10 a large building was added, capable of holding 350 power-looms. 
A gas-makiug apparatus was erected in 1814, by which all the works are 
lighted ; and, Bince 1843, all the dwelling housee in the village, as weU as 
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James Monteith was described, by one who knew him in 
his later years, as * a portly gentleman, five feet nine inches 
high, walking with a slow and rather heavy step, dressed in 
a neat round hat, powdered hair and long cue, white neck- 
cloth, Duke of Hamilton striped vest, blue coat and gilt 
buttons, yellow buckskins, and top boots.'* He left six 
sons, John, James, Henry, Eobert, Adam, and William, 
all of them concerned in muslin and cotton manufactories 
in Glasgow and its neighbourhood. 

John, the eldest son, we are told, was * a fine, frank, open- 
hearted man, full of playfulness and sporty and the life of 
any jovial company of which he happened to form a part.' 
He started in business for himself, during his fathers life- 
time, in Saint Andrew's Square. When he founded the 
concern of John Monteith and Company, Robert Scott 
Moncrieff, of the Royal Bank, became his partner. * Mon- 
crieff had, at the outset of life, carried on business for him- 
self on a small scale, and, although he became the manager 
of the great establishment of the Royal Bank, he could 
never feel at ease in carrying on a large business with 



the streets, have aLw been lighted with gas. In 1S45 mechanics' shops 
and stores were erected. A good school-house is kept up, and efficient 
teachers provided; nearly two-thirds of the expense defrayed by the 
company, and the remainder by the children in school pence. Parents 
not connected with the works send their children, that they may participate 
in the advantages of this school. The children are taken by their parents 
to whatever church they please. There are two Established churches, 
two Free churches, one United Presbyterian, within twenty minutes* 
walk of the village ; besides which, the Methodists meet in the village 
school, and one of the Free Church ministers delivers a sermon every Sabbath 
in the school-house ; and, from five to seven o'clock, the schoolmasters, 
assisted by the heads of families, and others as monitors, conduct a Sabbath 
evening school in the school-house, which is attended by 180 to 190 cliil- 
dren. About two-thirds of the inhabitants attend the Free and United 
Presbyterian churches, the remainder are divided betwixt the Established 
Church, Roman Catholics, and Methodists. The village belonging to the 
works in 1851 contained a population of 1,280; there are now about 1,400, 
every available house being occupied ; and were there a fourth more houses 
added, they would be occupied as £ast as they could be buUt/ 
» Glaggow, Pad and PreterU, vol. iii.> p« 302^ 
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moderate capital. John Monteith, on the contrary, was 
of an active, ambitious turn of mind, and bent upon 
pushing his business to the fullest extent possible. Mon- 
crieff was at first very well pleased with the profits from the 
concern ; but by-and-by, when he saw Monteith coming to 
the bank with great loads of bills for discount, he got 
alarmed, and remonstrated with him against the business 
being so far extended. Monteith quieted his scruples by 
some good-humoured pleasantry, and a promise of attending 
to his advice; but, instead of following it, he continued 
to extend the business more and more. Thereupon Mon- 
crieff was so alarmed that he wished to withdraw from 
the partnership. That was done, and shortly after John 
Monteith took as partner Patrick Falconer, afterwards 
of the famous house of Dalglish, Falconer and Company. 
The firm of the new house then became Monteith and 
Falconer.'* But John Monteith died childless, and the 
business passed to other hands. James Monteith, the second 
son of the old manufacturer of Anderston, to whom fell 
the management of Blantyre, also left no family. Robert, 
Adam, and William, the three younger sons, died early, 
without making much position for themselves as men of 
business-t The most prosperous and influential of all the 

« Glatgouf, Pari and Present, vol. iii., pp. 319-322. 'At this time/ tfie 
narratiTe continues, * France had extended her rule to Holland and the 
banks of the Rhine, so that the trade with Germany was interrupted. Mr. 
Falconer having a knowledge of French and German, it was proposed that 
he should go over to Germany, the great fairs offeriug an opening for the 
disposal of Glasgow goods. Soon after his arrival in Germany he was 
arrested by a French guard on suspicion of being an English spy, and 
carried before the General. After many questions about Glasgow, the 
French genend, to Mr. Falconer's great surprise, said to him, in good broad 
Scotch, ** But, my frieu', do you ken auld James Monteith o* Anderston ?* 
Mr. Falconer replied, ** Oo, ay, General, I ken him brawly, for he's my ain 
pairtncr's father." The General then spoke to him in fluent English, and 
told him he was well acquainted with James Monteith. having lived with 
him three years when taken by his father to study in Glasgow. He then 
allowed Mr Falconer to go quietly on his journey/ 

t Olatgwf, Pad and Present, vol. iii, pp. 319, 324. 
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brothers, the one to whom descended nearly all the wealth 
of the family, was Henry, old James ]\[onteith's third son. 

This Henry Monteith was born in 1764. In 1785 he 
was in business for himself as a wholesale weaver in Ander- 
stoa* l^ere in 1789 he united with others in reducing 
the wages of the workmen, who thereupon struck work 
altogether. Many acts of violence were done ; and Henry 
Monteith, falling once into the hands of a mob, was very 
roughly used, one of the indignities to which he was sub- 
jected being the cutting off of his pigtail.f All through life, 
however, he was a good friend to his own workmen and to 
the poor of all classes. To him were mainly due the reforms 
that were introduced into the Blantyre mills, of which he 
became in due time chief proprietor, as well as the excellent 
institutions that were adopted at the splendid works which 
in 1802 he set up at Barrowfield or Dalmarnock for the 
manufacture of bandana handkerchiefs.} 

Henry Monteith, having done his full share in the ad- 
vancement of Glasgow commerce, soon left it in other hands. 
At some time previous to 1820 he became possessed of 
Carstairs House, about half-way between Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, which, from being a stronghold of the fighting 
Bishops of Glasgow in the middle ages, had descended to 
his father-in-law, William Fullarton. In 1820 Monteith 
pulled down most of the old house, and set up in its place a 
much more splendid structure, lodged on the summit of a 

* OUugow, Pad and Preaent, Vol. iii., p. 824. 

t IbicL, Yol. ii. p. 35. That was not the only occasion on which he was 
in bodily trouble. In the same book (vol. ii., p. lOd) we are told how, on 
a West Indian mail-da j, towards the close of last century, he was pushing 
and scrambling with a crowd of other merchants at the little wicket window 
of the Prince's Street post-ofBoe — then the only post-ofiSoe in Glasgow — 
when, in the scuffle, he got into a dispute with Robert Watson, the banker. 
' From high words they proceeded to fisty-cufis, and had a ftdr set to in 
Prince's Street. So long as the contest was in words, the embryo M.P. had 
the best of it ; but when it came to fighting, the banker won. Thereupon 
some friends separated them, and they were good friends ever after.' 

X Statittioal Account of Scotland, yoL yI., p. 163. 
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hill which slopes downwards to the banks of the Clyde.* 
Here the enterprising merchant amused himself with agri- 
cultural enterprise. He was one of the first to adopt the 
* frequent drainage system' of Mr. Smith of Deanston.t 
In all sorts of ways he set himself to increase the welfare 
of Carstairs and its people. * Besides affording constant 
employment to the labouring classes and striving to render 
their situation comfortable,' it was said, in 1839, ' he takes 
every opportunity of discountenancing vice and promoting 
true religion by his personal example.'^ 

Monteith entered Parliament as member for the Selkirk 
Burghs in 1820, Robert Owen being his opponent,§ and 
Sir Walter Scott one of the chief advocates of his cause. 
^^ Selkirk has declared decidedly for Monteith, and his 
calling and election seem to be sure," wrote Scott to Lord 
Montague, in February, 1820. || Monteith was in Parlia- 
ment for some years, rarely speaking, but voting steadily 
on the Tory side, and taking some prominent share in 
opposition to the measures for Catholic Emancipation and 
Abolition of the Com Laws. In spite of their political 
differences, Sir Robert Peel was his cordial friend to the 
last Scott also was his steady friend through life. It was 
perhaps through this friendship and his consequent acquaint- 
ance with the early troubles of the Monteiths at Aberfoyle, 
that Scott was led to write his novel of Bob Roy. 

Henry Monteith died in 1848. 

* A detailed account of Carstairs is in the Weekly Begiiter for January 
the Hth, 18C5. 
t StaUdical Account of ScoUand^ toI. vi., p. 557. 
X llnd., p. 563. 

§ Life of BobeH Owm, vol. i., p. 230. 
I) LocKHABT, Life of Scott. 
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CHAFfE XXllI. 

SOME MERCHANTS OF LEEDS ; ESPECIALLY BENJAMIN GOTT, 

JOHN MARSHALL, AND MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, 

[1600-1845.] 

Leeds was in existence more than a thousand years before 
it attained much commercial notoriety. Built on or near 
the site of an old Roman encampment, it was a fortified 
town in the days of Bede. Its strength made it a special 
object of attack at the time of the Norman Conquest, and 
thereafter, for several generations, the Paganels and their 
descendants were its feudal lords. Maurice de Gaunt, or 
Paganel, the last of these, in 1208, gave to its burgesses a 
charter of freedom, worthily robbing himself of much of his 
authority in order that the welfare of the town might be 
promoted.* Then, however, and for some centuries ensuing, 
Leeds was small and uninfluential ; steadily advancing as a 
market for wool and sheepskins, but inferior to some others 
of the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire towns to which the Hull 
and Boston merchants resorted for those staples of trade 
with the continental cities. 

In ancient Leeds there were few elements of prosperity ; 
but as soon as Lancashire and Yorkshire became great 
fields of manufacturing energy, Leeds was found to be the 
fittest centre for its eastern half, having Hull for its port, 
just as Manchester helped on, and was helped by, the com- 
mercial advancement of Liverpool. Manchester and Leeds 

♦ Wabdell, Mumeipal History of Leeds (Leeds, 1846), appendix r 
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have grown together, taking the places, as great manufac- 
turing resorts, of the older towns of Bristol and Norwich. 
About contemporary with Humphrey Chetham, the great 
benefactor of Manchester, was Sir John Saville, who, in 
1626, obtained from Charles the First a charter of incorpo- 
ration for his native town, and was thereupon appointed its 
6rst Mayor or Alderman.* Sir John Saville's arms, in which 
a sheep, the most prominent object, fitly indicated its subse^ 
quent prosperity as a seat of woollen manufacture, became 
the arms of Leeds, and from his time the annals of the 
town show a notable succession of merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

Most famous among them all was excellent John Harrison, 
who was bom in 1579, and died in 1656. His father, also 
a John Harrison, was a rich merchant before him, so pros- 
perous and wealthy, that the son had little need to earn 
more money, and wisely spent his fortune in doing all the 
good that lay in his power. When he was seven years old, 
it was reported, he saw a poor boy in the streets, without 
coat or shoes, and, straightway taking off his own coat, 
threw it over the lad's shoulders.t When he was seventy, and 
himself if not in actual poverty much poorer than he formerly 
had been, carping lookers-on declared that he had brought 
his misfortunes on himself by the reckless ways in which 
all through life he had shown his charitable disposition.} 

In 1626, Harrison acted as Mayor of Leeds, on behalf of 
Sir John Saville, and twice afterwards he filled the office in 
his own name. During his second mayoralty, in 1634, Saint 
John's Church, begun three years earlier, and built at his 
own expense, was completed.§ He had already set up a 

* Whittaker, Loidis and Elmete (Leeds. 1816), p. 272. 

t Taylob, Biographia Leodiensis (Leeds, 1865), p. 91. 

X Having bought Rockley Hall, in the Lowerhead Row, soon after in- 
heriting his father's fortune, his first step was to set apart its two largest 
rooms as storehouses for food and clothing to be given to the poor. — Thobesby, 
Ducattu Leodiensii, edited by Whlttakeb (Leeds, 1816), p. 27. 

§ Ibid., p. 19. 
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new and much more commodious building for the old Leeds 
Grammar School, founded seventy years before ; and in 
1653 he established and endowed, near to Saint John's 
Church, a hospital for poor widows.* About this time, too, 
he built himself a house in Briggate, — * a good old-fashioned 
house, with a quadrangular court in the midst,' says the old 
historian, who adds, that * it has one thing very peculiar in 
it, namely, holes, or passages, cut in the doors or ceilings for 
the free passage of cats, for which animals he seems to have 
had as great an affection as another eminent benefactor. Sir 
Richard Whittington.'t 

Other doubtful anecdotes, akin to some other Whittington 
traditions, are recorded of John Harrison. * When Charles 
the First, then in the hands of the Scots, was brought to 
I-^eds,' it is said, * access to his person was not, of course, 
easily obtained, but Mr. Harrison desired permission to pre- 
sent his Majesty with a tankard of excellent ale, which he 
brought in his hand. In this the guards could see no 
treachery, and they accordingly admitted him ; but the King, 
on opening the lid, found that, instead of the expected 
beverage, the vessel was filled with broad pieces. These he 
contrived to hide with gi*eat dexterity, and his loyal bene- 
factor was dismissed with more gratitude than thanks.'^ 

Honest Harrison could not follow the tide of progress that 
brought about the Commonwealth, and his last years were 
made unhappy by the failure of the royalist cause. The de- 
fection of many of his old friends was a great grief to him. 
** The time was when you called me patron, and remembered 
me in your prayers, public and private," he said, in a letter 
to the incumbent of Saint John's Church, on which, with its 
school -house, and associated charities, he had spent at least 
6,000i ; " but now patrons are out of date, and churches 
may be tithe bams ; to pray for any is Popish and prelatic. 
The time was when I suffered for you under the royal party 

♦ Thobbbbt, pp. 83. 55. t Ibid., p. 13. 

X WnrrrAKEB, appendix, p. 2. 
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more than you will suffer for me under the Parliament ; but, 
oh, the times ! my suffering for you is made the apology to 
deter you from so much as visiting me, being under the 
hatches : a poor conclusion grounded on weak premises. 
The time was when all I could do for you was too little ; but 
now the least done for me is too much."* Posterity, however, 
has remembered John Harrison's good actions, and he is 
rightly honoured as the foremost of all the benefactors of 
Leeds. 

The greatest boon conferred by Harrison on the commerce 
of Leeds was his erection, in Kirkgate, of ' a stately cross 
for convenience of the market't Thither assembled, during 
many subsequent generations, the wool producers and wool- 
staplers, the clothiers and cloth merchants of Leeds. Among 
the most famous of them were John and Philip Thoresby, 
brothers, and both of them aldermen of the borough soon 
after its incorporation, the eldest of whom was grandfather 
of Ralph Thoresby, the antiquarian ; William Milner, who 
was Mayor of Leeds in 1697, and father of a William 
Milner on whom Queen Anne conferred a baronetcy ; and 
several Denisons and Sykeses. 

The Sykeses were conspicuous among the merchants of 
Leeds during more than two centuries. A William Sykes, 
son of Richard Sykes, of Sykes' Dyke, near Carlisle, settled 
in Leeds as a clothier in the sixteenth century, and his 
grandson Richard, wealthy enough to buy the manor of 
Leeds from the Crown in 1625, was chief alderman of the 
town for the first eighteen years of its incorporation. Dying 
in 1645, he left large estates to each of )iis four sons, and 
10,000Z. to each of his four daughters, from whom four 
knights' and baronets' families were descended.} 

Another of the family was Daniel Sykes, who was bom in 
1632, and died in 1693. He was Mayor of Hull, and for 
many years the greatest merchant therein. He followed the 
Baltic trade, and it is recorded of him that at one time, 

♦ Whtitakbr, p. 12. t Thobbbbt, p. 19. J Tbid^ pp. 3, 3C. 
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duriDg a grievous famine in Sweden, he freighted several 
vessels with provisions, and despatched them for gratuitous 
distribution among the starving people. In return for that 
noble act, the Swedish Government granted him a lease of 
iron mines, whence his sons and grandsons drew immense 
wealth. The house of Joseph Sykes, Son, and Company, 
for more than thirty years almost monopolised the trade in 
Swedish iron.* 

Joseph, old Daniel Sykes's grandson, was father of another 
and more famous Daniel Sykes. He was bred a lawyer, 
and legal pursuits partly occupied him all through life ; but 
the state of his health led him to find in commerce his chief 
employment, and he also became a famous merchant both 
in Leeds and in Hull, joining the two callings in an unusual 
way, and adding to them further work as a zealous politi- 
cian. For nearly forty years he was Recorder of HulL He 
also served it, from 1820 to 1830, as Member of Parliament. 
In 1830 he was elected by the constituents of Beverley, and 
he was only prevented by failing health from succeeding 
Lord Brougham as representative of Yorkshire in 1832. In 
that year he died, having won the praises of his fellows as 
a good and honest man, as a wise and generous statesman, 
and, above all, as a merchant ^ thoroughly versed both in 
the details and in the principles of commerce, attached to 
the utmost freedom of industry, so independent and dis- 
interested, that he sacrificed the representation of Hull 
because he would not support the claims of the shipping 
interests to a re-imposition of the old restrictions on naviga- 
tion, favourable to freedom of trade in com and freedom of 
trade to the East: a cool, clear-headed, patient man of 
business, and of the most inflexible inte^ity and unstained 
purity of character.'! 

All these Sykeses were of one stock, with a pedigree plainly 

♦ Thobbsbt; Taylor, pp. 338. 339. 

t Gentleman*a Magazine, vol. oil, part i., pp. 178-181 ; TjkYU)B, pu. 
338-312. 
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defined. It is not clear whether the many Denisons con* 
temporary with them were all of common parentage or 
members of several distinct families. Two branches, between 
whom no kinship can be traced, are specially notable. 

One sprang from a William Denison, clothier and mer- 
chant, who was in business at North Town End, near the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Of his two sons, the 
younger, Sir Thomas Denison, was a famous lawyer and 
King's Bench judge : the elder, William, carried on his 
fiither's trade. He was very rich, very generous to the poor, 
and somewhat eccentric Four times, between 1754 and 
1758, he was elected Mayor of Leeds, but refused to enter 
upon the duties of the office, so that fresh Mayors had to be 
chosen. In the last year the insulted corporation brought 
an action against him for this persistent rejection of their 
profierred honour, and he at length agreed to take the title 
of Mayor on condition that all the business should be done 
by his brother. In 1779 he was High SheriflF of Notting- 
hamshire, in which county he had some time before bought 
the manor of Ossington. That estate, with half a million of 
money, he left to his eldest son, John, who greatly increased 
the fund before making room for another John. John 
Denison, the younger, was Member of Parliament for Chi- 
chester, and afterwards for Malton. A daughter of his first 
wife married Charles Manners Sutton, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and afterwards Lord Canterbury. Through a 
second wife he had several sons, one of them the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who died in 1854 ; another, the present Governor- 
General of Madras, while the eldest has been Speaker of the 
House of Commons since 1857.* 

Another of the Denisons, named Joseph, was born at 
Leeds in 1726. His parents were too poor, it is said, to be 
able to teach him even to read. But he managed to scrape 
together a little knowledge by his own energy, and then he 
applied that energy to the making of a great fortune. He 

♦ TAYI.OR, pp. 109, ISO, 181. 
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ran away from Leeds to London, just in time to obttiin a 
situation in the counting-house of John Dillon of Saint Mary 
Axe. By some means or other he soon acquired a partner- 
ship, and then sole possession of the business, his old master 
at last becoming his clerk. ' By unabated industry and the 
most rigid fruorality, he worked himself,' we are told, ' into 
very high credit and an increasing fortune.' He was about 
fifty when, in 1775, the Heywoods of Liverpool established 
their bank and found it expedient to employ him as their 
London agent. Here, again, he steadily pushed himself into 
the topmost place, bequeathing, in 1806, the senior partner- 
ship in the house of Denison, Heywood, and Company, 
besides more than a million in lands or money, to his son, 
William Joseph Denison, many years Member of Parliament 
for Surrey, Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1808, and uncle of the 
first Lord Londesborough. Wheu he died he was worth 
between two and three million pounds.* 

Most of the money-making Denisons left Leeds to spend 
or hoard their wealth elsewhere. The true merchant-patriots 
of a town are those who use the influence that it brings them 
for its own advancement ; and such pre-eminently were 
Benjamin Gott and John Marshall, the greatest mercliants 
of Leeds during the last twenty years of the eighteenth 
century and the first twenty of the nineteenth. Their lives 
were very nearly contemporaneous, and they were associates 
in many good and charitable works ; but in business matters 
they held different courses. The one gave new life to the old 
woollen trade of the town ; the other brought to it another 
staple source of wealth, by making it a great centre of linen 
manufacture. 

All the early prosperity of Leeds, as we have already 
observed, sprang from its trade in woollen goods ; yet in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, shortly before the birth of 
Benjamin Gott, this trade was still in its infancy. Leeds 
itself was, in comparison with its present condition, an insig- 

♦ Taylob, pp. 228-232. 
VOL. n. Q 
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nificant town, hardly longer than the length of Briggate, 
stretching westward no further than Trinity Church, and 
with Saint Peter's Church for almost its eastern limit Saint 
John's Church, with the Free Grammar School and Har- 
rison's Almshouses adjoining, formed its modem boundary ; 
and all the town was contained on the northern side of Uie 
Aire. The old Norman bridge at the foot of Briggate still 
sufficed for the weekly cloth-market ; the traders of the town 
and the country manufacturers being called together by a 
bell rung in the quaint bridge-chapel, and the merchants of 
Hull, Boston, and similar places coming there to buy the 
cloths and carry them away in river-boats. 

By 1758, however, the trade had outgrown that old- 
fashioned mart, and, accordingly, a commodious building, 
now known as the Mixed Cloth Hall, was set up a little to 
the west of Trinity Church. This structure, thought pre- 
posterously large at the time of its erection, formed a quad- 
rangle three hundred and sixty-four feet long, and a hundred 
and ninety-two feet broad, with an inner court measuring 
three hundred and thirty feet, by ninety-six. It was acces- 
sible by seven doors, was lighted by a hundred and sixty- 
seven windows, and was large enough, it was reckoned, to 
hold 1 09,200/. 's worth of cloth at a time. Within seventeen 
years from its opening, it was found necessary to build 
another meeting-place. The White Cloth Hall, between 
Briggate and Saint Peter's Church, was completed in 1775 ; 
and within a few years, nine similar structures were opened 
in all the trading towns of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
All grew with the growth of Leeds. In 1775, Leeds con- 
tained 17,117 inhabitants. By 1801 the population had 
increased to 30,099 ; in 1821 it amounted to 83,74(5; and 
in 1865 it was estimated at 224,025. 

One of the causes of that rapid growth was the opening 
of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, begun in 1767, and 
steadily but slowly continued down to its completion in 
1816. As early as 1774, however, twenty miles of the 
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canal, extending from Bingley to Bradford, were ready for 
use, and presented, according to the judgment of contempa- 
raries, * the noblest works of the kind that perhaps are to be 
found in the universe, namely, a five-fold, a three-fold, a 
two-fold, and a single lock, making together a fall of a 
hundred and twenty feet, a large aqueduct-bridge, of seven 
arches, over the river Aire, and an aqueduct on a large 
embankment over Shipley Valley/* There certainly was 
need of improvement in the ways of traffic. Down to 1753, 
the best roads between Leeds and the neighbouring towns 
were narrow lanes, with just room enough for the old- 
fashioned waggons that were used for burdens too heavy to 
be conveyed in the usual way, on the backs of single horses. 
On these pack-horses the raw wool and roughly-made cloths 
were generally carried by the small dealers, who rode in 
front of their goods. It was slow travelling at best, rendered 
very dangerous by the bad state of the dark and cheerless 
roads and the constant risk of attack by highw<iymen.t 

Most of the wool was made into cloth by small manufac- 
turers scattered about the country, and lodged in the diflFerent 
towns and villages of the West Riding. These manufac- 
turers brought or sent their goods to the markets of such 
places as Leeds, Bradford, or Wakefield, there either to be 
sold at once to the wholesale merchants, who came from 
other parts of England or from foreign countries, or to be 
collected by the wool-staplers and reserved for subsequent 
distribution. There were no manufactures conducted on 
the extensive scale now common, and necessary to the more 
finished workmanship of modem times, until Benjamin Gott 
set the fashion. 

This good man was born on the 24th of June, 17G2, at 
Leeds, where his father, contemporary with Brindley, and, 
like him, originally a common working man, rose to some 

♦ WiUiamtorCs Liverpool Adcertiser, cited by SsiaEs, Lices of Ihe Eugi- 
neers. vol. i., p. 456. 

t WUITTAKKR, p. SOL 
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distinction as a civil engineer. The son was put to scbool 
at Bingley, and then placed as a clerk in the house of Wor- 
maid and Fountain, who carried on a respectable trade as 
wool-dealers and manufacturers of the sort then common in 
Leeds. Showing aptitude for the business, he was soon 
taken into partnership by his employers, and upon their 
death or retirement he became sole master of the establish- 
ment.* His energy, prudence, and reasonable philanthropy, 
soon made it the largest of the kind in Leeds, and insured 
for him so much prosperity that in due time he came to be 
the recognized head of the woollen trade in Yorkshire. 

From first to last he dmed, above all thin^, at preserving 
the independence of the small dealers and manufacturers. 
Full of sympathy for the great body of the people, he 
watched with jealous eye the development of huge factories 
like those of the Peels, at Bury and Tamworth, and the 
Monteiths, at Blantyre and Dalmarnock. He saw that this 
was an inevitable tendency of modern commerce ; he yielded 
to it himself, and became proprietor of a monster factory of 
his own ; but he felt that this growth of trade, if, on the one 
hand, it was very helpful to the lower classes, was likely, on 
the other, to inflict upon them a serious injury. He con- 
sidered that the men who were only fit to be the servants of 
others cx)uld not possibly be hurt, would very likely be 
benefited, by having employment in large, instead of small 
establishments. But he was very loth to damage the position 
of the multitudes of insignificant manufacturers who honour- 
ably preferred to be their own masters and to follow the 
calling inherited from their fathers, only aided by their own 
sons and daughters, or perhaps by one or two apprentices, 
who hoped in time to be also independent cloth-makers. 
With all such men Benjamin Gott was anxious to trade after 
their own fashion. He sought them out, bought their produce 
from them on equitable terms, made every allowance for any 
defects in its character that were due to the incompleteness 
♦ Taylob, p. 377. 
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of the machinery with which they were forced to be content, 
and encouraged them to go on in their old ways, only adapt- 
ing those ways to the demands of modem commerce for 
cheap and well-made goods. 

With that excellent purpose he did his utmost to carry on 
the smaller sorts of business that had characterised his house 
when he first became a partner in it. He was not, however, 
content with that Reasonably mindful of his own interests, 
as well as with the view of promoting the welfare of his town 
and trade, he also became a manufacturer on a large scale. 
His factory at Armley was, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, so extensive that his workmen's wages amounted to 
1,000/. a week — ^a small sum in the eyes of many great 
manufacturers of the present day, but very large indeed if 
taken as a measure of the extent of an employer's business 
seventy years ago.* 

♦ In 1841, Mr. William Chambers visited the establishment of Messrs. 
Gott and Sons, and penned this account of his visit : — * To observe the first 
step in tlie operation, we were conducted from the ground level to the 
summit of one of the large structures, by means of a scaffold, which is 
pulled up a kind of well in the building. On opening a door below, we sec 
a low table before us ; and stepping upon it, and pulling a rope to set the 
machinery in motion, we are immediately carried upwards with great 
steadiness. The table may be stopped at any floor in passing, and it is 
lowered with equal facility. Steam-power is of course the mover of this, 
as well as of all the other mechanical contrivances in the house. By 
means, therefore, of this stair-saving process, which is now common in all 
large factories, we were speedily landed on the uppermost floor, and there 
followed the wool in all its subsequent stages — dyeing, spinning, weaving 
by power-loom, falling, dressing, clipping of surface, drying, pressing, and 
packing. Steam is employed throughout ; it boils the great tin cauldrons in 
which the dyeing is effected, lifts the enormous mallets which are employed 
in falling, turns the cylinders to which the teasles are applied for raising 
the mass, dries the cloth on teuter-racks— fixed tier above tier from 
bottom to top of a building, works tlie hydraulic presses, packs the bales, 
and, in short, is the universal agent of power and heat ; on every hand 
saving labour, time, and expense, and, therefore, giving the manufacturer 
that economical command of means which places him at such advantage 
over less &voured competitors. As many as eleven hundred persons have 
been employed at one time in this large concern; but trade being at 
present in a depressed state in Leeds— much to the distress of the operatives 
as well as the proprietors— no more than about seven hundred are employed. 

Even 
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At that time wool and worsted were worked exclusively 
by hand ; neither Hargreaves' jenny nor Crompton's mule, 
nor any of the other inventions that had already caused 
wonderful improvement in cotton manufacture, having been 
as yet adapted to woollen fibre. The wool was first sorted, 
and then combed or carded by the manual labour of men 
and boys, whose average wages amounted to about twelve 
shillings a week ; then it was spun, generally by women and 
girls, whose wages varied from eighteen pence to half-a- 
crown a week. It was finally submitted to the hand-loom 
weaver, who, by hard work, could rarely earn more than ten 
shillings a week. In 1858 the average wages of the men 
employed in the Leeds woollen factories amounted to twenty- 
two shillings a week, while boys received about six and 
eightpence, and women and girls more or less than eight 
shillings. Thus the labourers' rate of pay has been more 
than doubled, notwithstanding the very great reduction in 
the price of the goods produced by them, through the intro- 



Even this, however, is a large numher ; and a stranger would naturally 
expect to observe some degree of confusion and slovenliness where so many 
workmen were brought into close contact, bat he would be pleasingly dis- 
appointed. Two stupendous steam-engines, the prime movers of the 
works, are individually lodged in private apartments as clean and well- 
painted as a gentleman's drawing-room, and all parts shine with the most 
brilliant polish. Throughout the different large buildings containing the 
workmen, you do not hear a word spoken. Every individual is as busy as a 
bee at his own peculiar work ; no such thing as straggling out and in is 
observable, and the whole system seems perfect in point of concentrated 
industry and organization. The raw material employed is in a great measure 
the fine Saxony wool, and the purchase and importation of this article forms 
one of the principal professions in the district An attempt was at one 
time made on the part of the wool-growers of Burton to exclude Saxony 
wool from our markets ; but it was successfully sliown by Mr. Gott, and 
other gentlemen, in their evidence before Parliament, that if it were done, 
the ruin of the British wool-trade would follow, for it was only by the use 
and admixture of Saxony wool that our manufacturers could compete with 
continental fabrics. By pursuing the enlightened recommendations of these 
gentlemen, and admitting Saxony wool, the producers of wool in our own 
country at all times command a ready and profitable market among the 
woolnstaplors of EngUnd.'— O^mM-a* Edhbargh Journal, vol. x., p. 353. 
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duction of machinery into the woollen manufactures, begun 
by Gott and his associates, and greatly extended in recent 
years by younger men, like David Cooper. In 1856, the 
Leeds clothing district, engrossing about half the woollen 
trade of Yorkshire, and more than a fourth of that of all 
Great Britain, was occupied by 340 manufacturers, who 
gave employment to 23,328 operatives, besides using 1,00.") 
gigs, 2,344 power-looms, and 423,482 spindles worked by 
steam-power equal to the force of 7,810 horses * 

And while the woollen trade has been thus progressing in 
Leeds, under the encouragement of men like Benjamin Gott, 
the town has become the home of another wealth-producing 
branch of commerce, with John Marshall for its foster-father. 
There had been a linen trade in Leeds, as in every other 
part of England, from time immemorial. Long before 
woollen fabrics came into general use, it was the fashion for 
country people to grow, or barter, a little flax, and therewith 
to make rough clothing for themselves and those belonging 
to them. There was a guild of linen-weavers in London in 
the fourteenth century, and every important town had a 
similar association during the middle ages. But the trade 
was slow in making progress as a trade. Long after Eng- 
land had grown famous for its woollen manufactures, the 
making of linen clothing was left chiefly in the hands of 
country folks and the daughters of the household, their coarser 
wares being found good enough for ordinary use, while the 
better sorts were imported from France and Holland. 

In the second halF of the seventeenth century, however, a 
great change began. In 1663 a law was passed for the 
encouragement of linen manufacture in England, and, with- 
out the aid of laws, the trade was readily prosecuted in 
various parts of Scotland. About 1670, moreover, some 
Scots, resident in the north of Ireland, started the manufac- 
ture in Belfast and the neighbourhood, where for many 
centuries flax had been freely grown, but only for exporta- 

♦ Baikes, The WooUen Manufacture of England. 
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tion or domestic use. * No women are abler to spin linen 
thread well,' said Sir William Temple, in 1680, 'than the 
Irish, who, labouring little in any kind with their bands, 
have their fingers more supple and soft than any other 
women of the poor condition among us. And this may cer- 
tainly be improved into a great manufacture of linen, so b» 
to bear down the trade both of France and Holland, and 
draw much of the money which goes from England to those 
parts upon this occasion into the hands of his Majesty's 
subjects of Ireland, without crossing any interest of trade in 
England.' Successive generations of statesmen were of 
that opinion, and in all sorts of ways the linen trade was 
encouraged in Ireland, much good to the country being done 
thereby in spite of the consequent injury to the older business 
in woollen goods. By the year 1760, Belfast, Newry, 
Drogheda, Londonderry, Dundalk, and Dublin, had come 
to have a thriving trade in linen, most of which was shipped 
to Liverpool, for distribution in various parts of England. 
In Scotland, also, the trade made rapid progress, Glasgow 
being its head-quarters, and other towns, like Kirkaldy and 
Dundee, being set by it on the highway to prosperity. In 
the first half of the eighteenth century, * linen being every- 
where made at home,' according to contemporary report, 
*the spinning executed by the servants during the long 
winter evenings, and the weaving by the village webster, 
there was a general abundance of napery and under-clothing. 
Every woman made her web and bleached it herself, and the 
price never rose higher than two shillings a yard, and with 
this cloth nearly every one was clothed. The young men, 
who were at this time growing more nice, got linens from 
Holland for shirts, but the old ones were satisfied with necks 
and sleeves of the fine, which were put on loose above the 
country cloth.'* In those days the handsomest ball-dresses 

♦ Cited by Warden, The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modem (Dnodee, 
1S64), p. 423. To this interesting book I am indebted for some other help 
in the writing of the above paragraph. 
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were made of linen, and in country places the wealthiest 
ladies thought it no disgrace to busy themselves with the 
spinning wheel. 

This same spinning wheel was used alike in the cottages 
of the poor and in the largest manufactories then established. 
In 1741 a mill was set up at Birmingham on the principle 
of the roller-spinner invented by Lewis Paul in 1738, and 
there for a little while it was turned by a couple of donkeys, 
while two girls were employed in working off the yarn thus 
jMToduced. But nothing noticeable was done before the year 
1787. Then John Kendrew, an optician, and Thomas Port- 
house, a clockmaker, of Darlington, made public an inven- 
tion that was destined to effect an entire revolution in the 
linen manufacture. The speciality of their invention was ^ a 
cylinder three feet in diameter by ten inches broad, smooth 
on the surface, with some small cylinders on rollers in con- 
nection, for holding and drawing the flax or other fibrous 
materials put upon it for operation.'* This machine was 
first put to use at a little mill set up on the Speme by 
Kendrew and Porthouse, and it was soon adopted in various 
parts of the kingdom, Darlington being made by it, for a 
little while, a famous resort of linen manufacturers. Thither 
James Aytoun went from Manchester, in 1792, to make 
careful study of the machine and introduce important im- 
provements in it, before going to Kirkaldy to spend nearly 
seventy years in forwarding the trade in which, perhaps, he 
was the most prominent man of all. Thither also went 
John Marshall from Leeds, to receive suggestions which he 
was to turn very notably to the advancement both of Leeds 
and of himself. 

Marshall was bom at Leeds on the 27th of July, 1765, 
three years after Gott. His grandfather, John Marshall, 
of Yeadon Low Hall, near Leeds, had been a man of some 
substance ; t but his father, William Marshall, was a shop- 

♦ Brown, Beminiscenaea of Flax Spinning (Dundee, 1862). 
t BuBKB, Dictionary of the Landed Gentry, 
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keeper in Briggate* John Marshall was soon tired of his 
prospects as a shopkeeper's assistant. He was eighteen 
when Kendrew and Porthouse produced their flax-spinnbg 
machine. It is not dear whether he was thereby influenced 
in his choice of a business or whether his course had already 
been marked out At any rate he lost no time in proceeding 
to Darlington, there mastering the intricacies — such as they 
were — of the machine, and returning to his own town, to put 
it into use at Scotland Mill, near Meanwood, which, in 1788, 
he built a few miles out of Leeds, in partnership with 
Samuel Fenton, of Leeds, and Ralph Deartone, of Knares- 
borough.! There he spent all his energies and all his 
money in various experiments, doing all he could towards 
improving the Darlington spinning-machine as well as to- 
wards making serviceable the other instruments necessary for 
the production of linen. That he did considerable business 
is proved by the fact that his debt to Kendrew and Port- 
house, to whom he had agreed to pay a royalty for each 
spindle that he employed, rose in a few years' time to 900^. 
He made no profits, however, during these first years, and 
declared himself unable to meet the claim. He also con- 
tested it on the ground that the many improvements adopted 
by him made his machinery so different from that of the 
Darlington inventors that he had really ceased to make use 
of their patent rights. J 

Of those improvements Matthew Murray was the chief 
author. Born at Newcastle in 1765, Murray had been 
working as an engine-smith at Stockton-on-Tees, when in 
1789 he determined to go and try his fortune in Leeds. 
He ofiered his services to John Marshall, and was so suc- 
cessful in the first job on which he was employed, that he 
was permanently engaged by him. By the end of 1789, 

* Leedt Mercury^ June 14, 1845. 

t LoNGffTAFFE, History and Antiquities of Darlington (Darlington, 1854), 
pp. 311, 312 ; Faibbaibn, Treatise <m MiU$ and MiUWorh (London, 1865), 
part ii., p. 197. 

X LONOffTAFFE, p. 312. 
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before he had been a year at his new work, he had suggested 
ao many useful changes that his master made him a present 
of 20/., and he was promoted to the management of the 
little workshop at Scotland Mill. He continued for six 
years in Marshall's establishment, by his ready wit and steady 
perseverance helping his employer through all his mechanical 
difficulties, and enabling him, in due time, to become the 
most successful flax-spinner in the world. In 1795 he left 
John Marshall to enter into partnership with James Fenton 
and David Wood, older and richer men than himself, in 
establishing en^ne-building and machine-making shops at 
Holbeck, then a village, now a part of Leeds. Making all 
sorts of other tools, he continued to give special attention to 
the tools required in linen manufacture.* ^ But for his im- 
provements,' says his son-in-law, ^ it is nearly certain that 
flax-spinning in the neighbourhood of Leeds would have 
ceased to exist, as all those embarked in it had lost the 
greater part of their capital without any success. At his 
commencement mill-gearing was in a very rude state ; he 
left it in nearly its present condition.'t 

Some time before Murray's independent settlement in 
Holbeck, John Marshall had gone thither. In 1791 he 
established, in Water Lane, the mill which, with later 
additions, is still the chief seat of the flax-spinning business 
conducted by his successors.^ Three mills now occupy the 
ground, one of them being unique in manufacturing architec- 
ture. The building, unlike almost all other large factories, 
is only one storey in height One room comprises the whole. 
About four hundred feet long and more than two hundred 
broad, it covers nearly two acres of ground. It is nine 
times as large as Birmingham Town Hall, seven times as 
large as Exeter Hall in London. *The room is some twenty 

♦ Smiles, Industrial Biography, pp. 260-264 ; Taylor, pp. 298-302, 
where some corrections of Mr. Smiles s account are made by Mr. J. O. 
March, Murray's son-in-law and successor in the business. 

t Taylor, pp. 299, 301. 

X Faibbairk, part ii., p. 197. 
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feet high and supported by about twenty pillars. The spaces 
between the pillars allow the roof to be partitioned oflF into a 
series of flattish domes, or groined arches, sixty or seventy in 
number ; and in the centre of each dome is a lofty conical 
skylight, of such large size that the whole series together 
contain ten thousand square feet of glass. Upwards of a 
thousand persons, mostly females, are employed in this room 
alone. In one part of it the flax-drawing operations are 
carried on ; in another the roving, in another the spinning.' 
This room is not the only marvel. The roof is a green 
field, we are told ; the wood-work being thickly covered with 
plaster and asphalte, and that with Sf stratum of earth, 
which protects the asphalte from the heat of the sun.* 

John Marshall also built a great linen-thread manufactory 
at Shrewsbury. But his chief business was in Leeds, and 
there his mills were, and still are, larger than those of 

* The Land we Live in (London, no date), vol. iii., pp. 31, 32. Chanbers* 
Edinburgh Journal, vol. x., p. 353. This U Mr. Chambers' account of the 
fiftctory in 1841 :— ' The mill of Messrs. MarehaU is probably the largest 
in the kingdom. Consisting of several large brick edifices and oat-hooses, 
some high and some low, it more resembles a town than a single establish- 
ment, and at present gives employment to about fifteen hundred individnals, 
many of whom are chUdren of both seze& By the usual contrivance <^ the 
moving table or scaffold, we were conducted in an easy manner to the top of 
one of tlie large buildings, and introduced to the first operation in the pro- 
cess, that of breaking handfuls of flax into three pieces or lengths, and sort- 
ing them according to qualities. The lower part of the filament is the 
coarsest, the next coarsest is at the top, and the finest is in the middle. It 
being necessary to separate these qualities, but without cutting, the division 
is effected by causing an apparatus to break or tear each handful into three 
parts. The apparatus, which seems a complex combination of wheela 
and rollers, is exceedingly elegant, being all made of polished iron and 
brass, and it effects its purpose with great nicety and rapidity. A host of 
youngsters were employed on several floors in superintending this kind of 
machine, as also machines for dressing and smoothing the rolls of lint, 
previous to their being carried to the spinning apparatus. The material 
finally appears in the form of twist, ready for weaving, or in thread prepared 
for the sempstress. The putting of the thread on reels or small bobbins, 
such as we see for sale in shops, is a remarkably neat operation. It is done 
by girls, with the aid of an ingeniously-contrived spindle, and finger appa- 
ratus to guide the thread in even layers, and the filling of a bobbin is the 
work of only a few seconds.* . 
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any of the other manufacturers whom his success has led to 
embark in the trade. In 1821 there were in Leeds and its 
neighbourhood nineteen mills, having in all 700 horse- 
power, and containing 36,000 spindles. Four out of the 
nineteen were Marshall's. In 1831 the number of mills 
bad been increased by five; and in 1838 it had grown to 
forty, employment being thereby given to 2,027 men and 
4,303 women. In 1846 there were in Leeds thirty-seven 
separate establishments, giving work to 140 power-looms, 
ly 8,076 spindles, and 9,458 men and women, all the 
other linen factories of Yorkshire having only about half 
that strength.* 

This rapid growth of linen manufacture in Leeds has led, 
of course, to much commerce with other parts of England 
and with foreign countries. Besides encouraging manufac- 
turers to settle in Leeds, John Marshall's prosperity brought 
to the town many influential merchants. Of these the 
worthiest, though not the richest, was Michael Thomas 
Sadler. Fifteen years younger than Marshall, he was bom 
at Snelstone, in Derbyshire, on the 3rd of January, 1780. 
In a comfortable house, and by estimable parents, he was 
carefully educated, with the intention that he should be 
a lawyer. In the year 1800, however, when he was about 
twenty, he was sent to Leeds, where his elder brother, 
Benjamin, had already been established in the flax trade. 
The brothers worked successfully for ten years, and then 
entered into partnership with the widow of Samuel Fenton, 
the same who had been Marshall's associate at Scotland Mill 
twenty years before, and who had also for a long time — long 
before Leeds had any linen goods of its own to sell — been 
the principal importer of Irish linens for sale in Yorkshire. 
Thenceforward the house of Sadler, Fenton, and Company, 
carried on a thriving trade, both in raw flax and in linen 
goods, having places of business in Leeds and in Belfast, 
and doing good service to both districts by promoting an 

• Warden, p. 384. 
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interchange of commodities between Yorkshire and the north 
of Ireland.* 

But Michael Thomas Sadler was not himself much of a 
merchant During the first few years of his residence in 
Leeds he found relief from the monotony of the countinp- 
house in literary and other pursuits. He was a hard reader, 
a close scholar, and a diligent writer. He produced a metri- 
cal version of the Psalms, wrote an epic poem and shorter 
pieces, and contributed numerous articles to the Leeds Intel- 
Uffencer, then the leading Tory newspaper in the north 
of England. He was captain of a company of Leeds 
volunteers. He was also, during many years, the indefatig- 
able superintendent of a large Sunday school, and all 
through life an active sharer in all sorts of religious and 
philanthropic works, having therein congenial fellowship with 
William Hey, the benevolent and learned surgeon of Leeds, 
the friend of Wilberforce and other leaders of the anti- 
slavery party. • 

Gott and Marshall, also, though too full of their commer- 
cial duties to give to it very much of their time, were zealous 
promoters of philanthropic work in Leeds. Both of them 
were associated with Sadler and Hey in the foundation of 
the Leeds Philosophical Society in 1818. In November of 
that year, at a meeting held in the Court House, tinder the 
presidency of William Hey, it was decided to establish a 
society for the advancement of * all the branches of natural 
knowledge and literature, but excluding all topics of religion, 
politics, and ethics.' On the 9th of November, 1819, the 
foundation stone of the Miilosophical Hall was laid by Ben- 
jamin Gott ; and on the Gth of April, 1821, it was formally 
opened, the total cost of the building, about 6,000Z., being 
defrayed by subscriptions, in which Gott and Marshall took 
the lead. Both men were active in helping on the society 
by all possible means. Gott gave to it fossils, books, and 

• Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Michael Tlumuu Sadler (London, 
1842), pp. 2-11. 
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the like. Maruhall, besides various donations, aided it by 
several lectures. One, delivered in 1819, during the Society's 
temporary lodgement in the Court House, was on * the 
relative happiness of cultivated society and savage life.' In 
1821 he lectured on * geology ;' in 1824, * on the production 
of wealthy and on the propriety of discussing subjects of poli- 
tical economy as distinguished from politics;' in 1826, ^on 
the present state of education in England as a preparation 
for active life.' These titles indicate the bent of the 
lecturer's mind. Other lectures were from time to time 
delivered by Michael Thomas Sadler, in common with most 
of the other leaders of society in Leeds forty years ago.* 

The Philosophical Society being especially designed, and 
therein succeeding admirably, for the encouragement of 
studious thought among the more well-to-do inhabitants of 
the* town, it was quickly followed, apparently in 1824, by the 
Leeds Mechanics' Institute, adapted for a different class of 
members. Gott was its first president, Marshall its first 
vice-president ; and both were liberal donors to its funds. 

Marshall was also a foremost patron of the Lancasterian 
School established in Leeds. He organized good schools for 
the children of his own workpeople ; and among various 
other measures for the instruction of those workpeople, he 
published a volume on Tlie Economy of Social Life^ repeat- 
ing cleverly and clearly, in a form adapted to the under- 
standing of factory operatives, the leaoing principles of poli- 
tical economy as they were then established. He was one of 
the founders of the London University in 1825, and served 
for many years on its council. In 1S26 his zeal for the 
advancement of education led him to urge the establishment 
of a similar institution in Leeds, for the benefit of the inha- 
bitants of the north of England.! 

Generally agreeing on matters of philanthropy, the great 

* The above details are gleaned from the records of the Fhiloflophical 
Society, for access to which I am indebted to its Curator, 
t Taylor, pp. 412, 413. 
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merchants of Leeds differed widely on political questions. 
Marshall was a hearty Whig, both from his own convictions 
and by family ties, his eldest daughter being the second wife 
of Lord Monteagle, and two of his sons being married to 
daughters of the same nobleman. Gott and Sadler were as 
zealous on the Tory side. Gott, always shunning noise and 
turmoil, took little public part in politics. Sadler was a 
stout and bustling Tory from first to last. Having made 
himself famous throughout England as an opponent of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, he went in 1829 to continue 
his opposition in Parliament as Member for Newark -upon- 
Trent. Before that, in 1826, Marshall had been chosen, 
along with Lord Milton, to represent the Liberals of York- 
shire. In 1830 he declared himself too old for re-election, 
but he was an eager champion, in his own neighbourhood, of 
the great Reform movement of 1831 ; and in 1832, on the first 
election of Members of Parliament for Leeds, his son, John 
Marshall the younger, who died in 1836, was chosen, in 
company with Thomas Babington Macaulay, the unsuccessful 
Tory candidate being Michael Thomas Sadler. 

Sadler had ceased, long before that time, to have any per- 
sonal share in the commerce of Leeds, or even in the philan- 
thropic movements of the town. Residing generally in 
Belfast or London, he devoted himself to political topics and 
general questions of social philosophy. A fierce opponent of 
the Reform Bill, he seconded the motion of General 
Gascoigne, in 1831, which led to the dissolution of the House 
of Commons, and the consequent excitement in every quarter 
of England. He was also, to the last, a persistent enemy of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and he was no less steady and 
eloquent in his opposition to every measure in favour of Free 
Trade. Specially interesting himself on behalf of Ireland, 
he sought to establish a law for the allotment of land to all 
the deserving poor, and that measure he further advoaited, 
with the rich and varied eloquence that characterised all 
his speeches and writings, in a treatise on Ireland, its Ev^Us, 
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and their Remedies, He it was, too, who produced the 
famous Ten Hour Bill, for the protection of children 
employed in factories. He published his opinions on that 
subject in a book on The Factory System^ and in another 
work, on The Law of Population^ he undertook to controvert 
the teachings of Malthus.* While writing a supplement to 
that work, he died at Belfast, on the 29th of July, 1836, 
only five and fifty years of age. 

Gott and Marshall, though his seniors, both survived him. 
Gott, after many years of peaceful retirement, in the splendid 
house that he had adapted to his literary and artistic tastes 
at Armley — years enlivened by pleasant intercourse with 
friends like Rennie, Watt, and Chantrey, and hallowed by 
many noble acts of charity — died on the 14th of February, 
1840, in his seventy-eighth year. Marshall was very nearly 
eighty when he died, on the 6th of June, 1845, at Hallsteads^ 
an estate on the banks of Ulleswater, whither he had gone to 
pass most of his closing years. 

* An elaborate ezpogition of hia various opinions is in the Memoirs of 
Sadler, to wliich I am indebted for aU the &ct8 introduced in the above 
brief sketch of his life. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BARINGS, AND NATHAN MEYER ROTHSCHILD, OF 
LONDON. 

[1736-1848] 

The Great Revolution, in bringing a German prince to guide 
the couree of English liberties, led to the coining over of a 
crowd of Germans who, as merchants and manufacturers, 
bankers, and stock -brokers, helped on a revolution, almost as 
notable, in the character of English commerce. Of these the 
Barings were the most famous of all. Francis Baring — the 
son or grandson of Peter Baring, who, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, was living at Groningen, in the 
Dutch province of Overyssel — was a Lutheran minister at 
Bremen, until the accession of William of Orange to the 
English throne opened the way for him to greater influence 
as pastor of a Lutheran church in London. John Baring, 
his son, was founder of the commercial house, now famous 
in every quarter of the world. Using the experience that he 
seems to have acquired in the factories of the Continent, he 
set up a cloth manufactory at Larkbeer, in Devonshire. 
Making money there, he came to increase it in London ; at 
first, merely sending his cloths to the American colonies, and 
thence procuring in exchange such articles as he could be 
sure of selling to advantage in England. By strict honesty 
and close business habits, we are told, he won the esteem of 
merchants much greater than himself. They helped him on 
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in his business, and before bis death he too was a merchant 
of wealth and eminence.* 

Of his four sons, Francis, the third, born in 1736, was the 
most notable. Carefully trained during childhood under his 
father's own supervision, he was in due time put to school 
with a Mr. Coleman, author of several mathematical treatises 
of some note in their day. Mr. Coleman's arithmetic was not 
wasted on young Francis Baring. From him, it is recorded, 
the lad ' acquired the talent for which he was most distin- 
guished ; for in calculations made on the spot, admitting of 
no previous study, he was certainly considered as unequalled.' 
It is not clear whether, on leaving school, he went at once into 
his father's oflEice or first served a sort of apprenticeship in the 
great house of Boehm. While yet a young man he became a 
merchant on his own account' At first, from the time of his 
father s death, he, and his eldest brother John, were in 
partnership, pushing the interest of the Larkbeer cloth fac- 
tory, buying, wherever they could be bought most cheaply, 
the wool, dye-stufis, and other raw material required for its 
operations, and finding a market for the cloths when they 
were made, besides engaging in various other sorts of mer- 
cantile enterprise: Before long, John Baring retired from 
trade and went to enjoy his wealth at Mount Radford, near 
Exeter. Francis Baring carried on the business on a vastly 
extended scale. Having married an heiress in 176G, he 
became an East India proprietor, a holder of bank stock, and 
a great dealer in funds and shares.t 

That was a trade which, though by no means new in 
Francis Baring's day, was just then acquiring new dignity 
and importance, partly through the honesty and enterprise 
of Benjamin and Abraham Goldsmid.J They were sous of 

♦ ViKOEKT NoLTE, Fifty Yean in Both Hemispheres, or llemimscences of 
a MerdianVi Life (London, 1851), p. 157 ; Public Characters of 1805 
London, 1805), p. 51. 

t Amual Register, vol. lii., pp. 399, 400 ; Pvhlic Characters of 1805, 
pp. 31-33; Gentleman* s Magazine, 

X TJitj representative d.ock-jibber of tho generation preceding that of 
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Aaron Goldsmid, a Jew, who came from Hamburg about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and settled as a merchant 



Baring and the Goldsmids, was Samson Gideon, tlie Bon of a West India 
merchant, who was bom early in the eighteenth oentuiy. His schooling 
was in that South Sea scheme, and the hundred other financial babbles 
attendant on it, which so grievonsly affected English commerce and the 
happiness of all classes of English people in 1720 and the following years. 
Robert Walpole's friend, he began, as a yoang man, to enrich himself by. 
help of the lotteries and other stock-jobbing appliances which Walpole and 
nearly every other statesman of those times encomraged. But he seems to 
have done it honestly. His first great accession of wealth came in 1745, 
the year of the Pretender's rebellion. During the panic caused by the 
report tliat an insurgent army was marching upon London, stock of all 
sorts fell to an almost nominal value. Samson Gideon was nearly the only 
man who did not share in the alarm. Instead of trying to dispose of his 
scrip, he wisely invested every poimd that he possessed, or that he could 
borrow, in buying more. Before many days were over, when it was known 
that the Pretender's army had been routed, he was able to sell out at a 
vastly increased rate, and to find himself in consequence master of some- 
thing like a quarter of a million. That wealth, prudently applied during 
the next fifteen or sixteen years, was nearly quadrupled in the time. 

Gideon was described by his contemporaries as ' a shrewd, sarcastic man, 
possessed of a rich vein of humour ; good-hearted and generous in all 
private relationships, honest and trustworthy in all business matters.' In 
1745, when Snow, the banker, as fearful as his neighbours, wrote in plaintive 
terms to beg that he would immediately repay a sum of 20,0002. that he 
hfkd borrowed of him, the broker adopted a characteristic way of reproving 
him for his groundless anxiety and melancholy. Procuring a little bottle 
of hartshorn, he wrapped round it twenty 1,0002. notes, and packing it up 
like a doctor's parcel, addressed it to " Mr. Thomas Snow, goldismith, near 
Temple Bar." 
Ho was a great promoter of insurance and annuity funds, and from them 
« he drew a large part of his wealth. " Never grant life annuities to old 
women." he used to say ; " they wither, but they never die." And if he was 
in attendance at the oifice when a sickly, asthmatic looking person came for 
an insurance, ho would exclaim, '* Ay, ay, you may cough, but it shan't save 
you six months' purchase I" 

Gideon's great ambition was to found an Engli^ house. He was too old, 
he said, to change his own religion ; but he brought up his children as 
Christians, taking special interest in the education of the eldest of them 
who, when a boy of eleven, was made a baronet through Walpole's influence. 
Once, it is said, the honest man attempted to catechize this son on the 
cardinal points of his faith. " Who made you ?" was his first question. 
'* God," answered the lad. •• Who redeemed you?" he next asked, without 
oppression of his easy conscience. " Jesus Christ," was the reply. But 
what was the third question ? Gideon could not remember what he ought 
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in Leman Street, Goodmans Fields. He died in 1782, 
leaving four sons, George, Asher, Benjamin, and Abraham, 
to carry on his business. The two younger, bom, the one in 
1755, and the other in 1756, were the most prosperous. 
Either separately, or in company with the others, they carried 
on their business in Leman Street till 1792.* In that year 
they took a house in Capel Street, opposite the Bank of 
England, and began using the wealth they had accumulated 
as stock-brokers ^nd money-lenders. In Abraham Newland, 
chief cashier of the Bank, they had a good friend.t Know- 
ing them to be honest and enterprising men, he intrusted 
them with much of the business that came in his way ; and 
as at that time the managers of the Bank were busy in con- 
tracting loans for the Government, then overwhelmed with 
the foreign warfare occasioned by the French Revolution, 
the Goldsmids had plenty to do. They soon established a 
large connection, winning everywhere respect for the strict 
promptitude and honour with which they managed all their 
transactions. Chance, as well as their own good sense, was 
in their favour. In one year they gained two sweepstakes 
of vast amounts in the great lotteries still in fashion, besides 
1,000?. *s worth of stock and several other prizes. In 1794, 
when a great many of their neighbours were ruined, their 

to SBj. ** Who — who — who/* he stammered out — adding at last, with a 
reckless appropriation of the first thought that occurred to him, '* who gave 
yoa that haft" Young Sarason had answered boldly before ; he now said as 
boldly, •* The Holy Ghost" • 

Like tolerance of all creeds was shown by Gideon in the will made public 
after his deatti on the 17th of October, 1762. He left 1,0002. to the 
synagogue in which he had worshipped, and 2,0002. to the Corporation of 
the Sons of the Olergy, besides 1,0002. to the London Hospital, and otlier 
bequests to worthy institutions of all sorts. ' Gideon is dead, worth more 
than the whole land of Canaan,' it was said in a contemporary letter. ' He 
bos left the reversion of all his milk and honey, after his son and daughter 
and their children, to the Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the 
duke's taking his name or being circumcised.* — Qentlemans Magazine ; 
Francis. Curiosities of the Stock Exchange., 

* Chntleman's Magazine, vol. Ixxx., part ii., p. 384. 

t Lawson, History of Banking. 
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entire losses from bad debts amounted to only 50Z. Ben- 
jamin Goldsmid, indeed, shared with Nathan Rothschild the 
repute of possessing unequalled skill in estimating the worth 
of every name, English or foreign, that could be found on 
the back of a bill. That, and the consequent skill in making 
money, were nearly all that the two men had in common. 
Both of the Goldsmids were as generous as they were rich. 
Accumulating wealth with unheard-of rapidity, they distri- 
buted in charity much more than the tithes prescribed by 
their Mosaic law. Numberless instances of their co-opera<^ 
tion in every sort of philanthropic work are on record, and 
the memory of their princely benevolence has not yet ceased 
among old City men. They were also famous for the splen- 
did hospitality with which they entertained all the leaders of 
society in their day. They built themselves great houses in 
town ; and they invested portions of their wealth in buying 
country residences. Abraham became master of Morden ; 
Benjamin made a home for his wife and seven children at 
Eoehampton.* 

He did not himself enjoy it long. On the morning of the 
11th of April, 1808, when he was only fifty-three years old, 
he hanged himself from his own bedstead. Of a plethoric 
disposition, he had, while yet a young man, seriously injured 
his constitution by a reckless habit of blood-letting, and that 
had brought upon him occasional fits of melancholy, prompting 
him at last to suicide.t • 

. The mischief did not end there. Abraham Goldsmid 
never ceased to grieve for his brother. The two, it was said, 
had all life long been singularly devoted to one another. 
Every step in their rapid rise to fortune had been made by 
them together, and nothing had ever arisen to cause difie- 
rence between them, or lack of interest in one another's 
movements. Abraham had been reputed the best man of 

* European Magazine ; OetitiemanB Magatine, toI. IxzXh part ii., p. 
384. 
t Jr&td., vol. Izzviii., part i., p. 457 
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business ; but if it was so, his business powers were shattered 
by his brother's death. Every enterprise in which he em- 
barked during the next two years was more or less unfortu- 
nate. At last, in 1810, he staked all his wealth and all his 
credit upon a new Government loan for 14,00O,O00Z. That 
sum he and Sir Francis Baring contracted to supply. It was 
expected that the shares would sell well and that much profit 
would accrue to the first purchasers, and Abraham Goldsmid 
accordingly induced all his friends to take them up freely. 
He was greatly disappointed at finding that, partly from the 
bad odour in which the English Government was just then, 
and partly from an opposition raised by younger men 
against such old leaders of the Stock Exchange as himself 
and Baring, the shares fell heavily upon the market Sold 
cheaply at first, they steadily declined in value. Goldsmid 
estimated that he had lost 200,000/. by the speculation, and 
that nearly all his friends were sufierers in like proportion. 
This increased his melancholy, and on the 28th of September, 
when there was another fall in prices, he went home in a very 
excited state. After dinner he went into the garden and 
shot himself.* 

Fourteen days before, died Francis Baring, a merchant 
worthier and richer than either of the Goldsmids, famous, 
even amongst his enemies, as ' a man of consummate know- 
ledge and inflexible honour.' *Few men/ it was said, 
* understood better the real interests of trade, and few men 
arrived at the highest rank of commercial life with more un- 
sullied integrity.' f Lord Shelbume styled him ^ the prince 
of merchants,' and turned to him as chief and best adviser on 
all questions of commerce and finance during his brief term 
erf office.} Pitt, coming into power in 1783, regarded him 
with equal honour. To him he went for help in settlement of 
the difficulties on matters of trade that sprang up between 
England and the insurgent colonies of America. To him also 

* Gentleman's Magaxine, toI. Izxx., part iin p. 3S2. f Ibid. 

X YnrcENT Nolte, p. 158. 
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he looked for guidance both in the management of the East 
India Company and in defence of the Government measures 
assailed by Fox and all the Whigs* Baring entered Parlia- 
ment as Tory member for Grampound, in Cornwall, in 1784, 
and he retained his seat for more than twenty years.t In 
1784, moreover, the year of re-organization consequent on the 
passing of Pitt's famous bill, he became a director of the 
East India Company, to continue during many years its most 
active and influential governor.} He was also for a long 
time one of the principal managers of the Bank of England ; 
and in 1797, when Sir William Pulteney introduced his bill 
for its virtual abolition, he wrote two powerful pamphlets on 
the subject, besides taking an energetic part in opposition to 
the bill in the House of Commons.§ Though a Tory and a 
stout defender of the monopolies of the Bank and the East 
India Company, he was, in general matters, an advocate of 
free trade. " Every regulation," he said, in one of his 
Parliamentary speeches, *' is a restriction, and, as such, con- 
trary to that freedom which I hold to be the first principle of 
the well-being of commerce. A restriction or regulation 
may, doubtless, answer the political purpose for which it is 
imposed ; but as commerce is not a simple thing, but a 
thing of a thousand relations, what may be of profit in the 
particular, may be ruinous in general." || 

It was Baring who, in 1798, found a place for Charles 
Lamb in the India OflSce. The poor author was introduced 
to the rich merchant by Joseph Paice, grandson of an older 
Joseph Paice, bom at Exeter in 1658, who became a 
wealthy London merchant, and was Member of Parliament 
for Lyme Regis during many years. Joseph Paice, the 
younger, carried on the businesa To his counting-house 
in Bread-street Hill, Lamb went from the Bluecoat School, 
to be transferred thence, in 1795, to the South Sea House, 

♦ Annual BegUter, vol. lii , p. 400. t Ibid,, vol. xxvii., p. 187. 

X IbicL, vol. ra.. pp. 112, 113 ; PMic Characters of 1805. p. .33. 
§ Ibid., vol. xxxix.. p. 204. || PubUc Characters of 1805, p. 34. 
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of which Paice was a director, before settling down, three 
years later, in the India Office.* " He took me under 
his shelter at an early age," said Lamb, '*and bestowed 
some pains upon me. Though bred a Presbyterian and 
brought up a merchant, he was the finest gentleman of his 
time. I have seen him stand bareheaded to a poor servant- 
girl, while she had been inquiring of him the way to some 
street, in such a posture of unforced civility as neither to 
embarrass her in the acceptance, nor himself in the ofl^er, of 
it. T have seen him tenderly escorting a market-woman 
whom he had encountered in a shower, exalting his umbrella 
over her poor basket of firuit, that it might receive no damage, 
with as much carefulness as if she had been a countess." t 
Elia's good friend was a good friend to everybody. Paice 
spent all his fortune, something over 30,000?., in charitable 
ways. ** My whole annual income," he wrote in a private 
note whelf he was about sixty years old, ** is 3291. lf)«. 4d. ; 
out of which I steadily allow to my relations in narrow cir- 
cumstances annually 95Z. 9«., and to established charities, 
over and above all incidental demands of a like nature, 
35i 28. 6d. ; and the remainder, to defray property-tax, 
board, apparel, and every incidental expense, is only 
199;. 4«. 10rf."t 

Joseph Paice was not a man to get on in the world. In 
Francis Baring, however, he had a steady friend and coun- 
sellor. Having exhausted the fortune left him by his father, 
and having no family to which to leave any wealth, Paice 
was anxious in his old age to turn into ready money, which 
he could apply in ways congenial to him, the reversion of an 
estate in Kent to which he was heir. For many years 
Baring urged him to retain his rights. At last, finding him 
resolved to take the reversion into the market, the great 

* Family Pieturei, by MiBS Manning, the Authoress of Mary PotoeM, 
Paice's grandniece (London, 1860). pp. 4-6, 22, 23. 
t The Ei9ay$ of Mia (London, 1853), p. 131. 
X Family Pictures, pp. 23, 24. 
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merchant bought it himgelf for 20,000f. That had hardly 
been done before the original proprietor died suddenly, 
and Baring found himself master at once of property that be 
had expected to wait several years for. Thereupon he did 
what no one but a true gentleman, and a man of rare honour, 
would have thought of doing. He immediately forwarded 
to his friend a draft for 7,0002. *' As I have maturely con- 
sidered every circumstance that attaches to the question," he 
said in the letter that went with the money, *^ the result is 
what you will find enclosed, which it is absolutely necessary 
for my peace of mind should remain without alteration. I 
will not wound your delicacy with reasons why it should be 
one sum in preference to another ; but I hope you will suffer 
me to assure you that neither myself nor any of my family 
will ever receive the return of any part of this sum, either 
now or hereafter. With this view you will permit me to 
request an assurance from yourself, which I ki!ow to be 
sacred, that you will not give or bequeath to the whole or 
any part of my family what shall exceed the value of lOOZ."* 

Well might Baring be called the prince of English mer- 
chants. ^ At his death,' according to the common and true 
judgment of his friends, * he was the first merchant in Eng- 
land ; first in knowledge and talent, character and opulence.' t 
" My dear »r," Baring said to Paice, on the last day of 
October, 1810, " we have enjoyed a friendship of nearly 
seventy years." $ It was a friendship very full of happiness 
to both men. Paic« earnestly desired, it is said, that he 
might not survive his comrade ; and his wish was curiously 
met Paice died on the 4th, Baring on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1810.§ 

Francis Baring had been made a baronet in 1793. || He 
left property worth 1,100,000Z. and a great house of business, 
to become yet greater and more remunerative in the hands 

• Fanuly Pi'cture$t p. 84. t European Magazine, 

X Family Pidurea, p. 87. § Ibid., p. 88 ; European Magazine. 

II PubUo Characters, p. 35. 
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of his sons. Of these sons, five in all, Thomas, the eldest, 
born in 1772, inheriting his father's baronetcy and the 
greater part of his property, took no active share in the 
business. William and George, the youngest, passed most 
of their busy years in India. Alexander and Henry took 
charge of the London establishment. Henry's share in the 
management, however, was of short duration. He was a 
great gambler and an almost constant frequenter of the 
gaming tables of Baden Baden and other towns on the 
Continent* Therein he made money. But it was not 
wealth that could add to the credit of the house of Baring 
Brothers, and he was accordingly induced to retire from 
business. Por eighteen years the exclusive direction of 
affairs was with Alexander, the second son. 

Alexander Baring was born on the 27th of October, 
1774.t He was educated partly in Germany and partly in 
England, before being placed, for commercial schooling, in 
the great Amsterdam house of Hope and Company, seventy 
or eighty years ago the greatest mercantile and banking 
establishment in the world.J The youngest partner in that 
bouse was Peter Csesar Labouchere, whose friendship for 
young Baring lasted through life. In 1796 he married 
the young man's sister Dorothy, and by her became father 
of the present Lord 'i'aunton.§ 

Having mastered the whole mystery of European com- 
merce under the guidance of the Hopes, Alexander Baring 
next determined to make personal observation of the younger 
commerce of America. His father sanctioned the project ; 

• Vincent Nolte, p. 158. 

t Gentleman i Magatine (New Series), vol. xxx., p. 89. 

I The house had boen founded near the end of the seventeenth century 
by Henry Hope, a Scotchman, bom in Boston, who, early in life, settled in 
Amstefdam. In Baring's time it comprised several members of the family, 
the principal being three brothers, grandsons of old Henry Hope : Adrian, 
who lived in Amsterdam ; Henry Philip, who resided sometimes at the 
Hague and sometimes in England ; and Thomas, who settled in England, 
the lather of Mr. Beresford Hope. 

§ Vincent Nolte, p. 159. 
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but urged him to be careful on two points — to buy no waste 
lands in the New World, and not to bring a wife thence. 
"Uncultivated lands," said shrewd Sir Francis, "can be 
more readily bought than sold again ; and a wife is best 
suited to the home in which she has been brought up, and 
cannot be formed or trained a second time." I'he young 
man, however, followed neither piece of advice. In 1798, 
soon after his arrival in the United States, he married the 
daughter of William Bingham, a rich merchant aud in- 
fluential senator, who bequeathed the sum of 900,000 dollars 
to his son-in-law. He cdso made wise investment of a great 
deal of money, some 30,000Z. or 40,000/., in purchasing and 
improving vast tracts of land in Pennsylvania and Maine, 
soon greatly increased in value by the growth of population 
in the United States.* 

Alexander Baring spent four or five years in America; 
there having General Washington for one of his friends. 
When he was about thirty he returned to England, to settle 
down as chief adviser of his father — soon as chief manager 
on his own account — in the London business. His wealth 
and his good sense made him, in spite of some personal dis- 
advantages, as great a favourite in the fashionable as in the 
commercial world. Miss Berry, the friend of Horace Wal- 
pole, sat next to him at dinner on the 26th of March, 1808. 
He was, she said, * rather a heavy-loooking young man, 
with a hesitating manner ; but very clear in his ideas, and 
unassuming in his manners.' t 

Soon the whole world had proof of the strong will and 
wonderful power of organization that were beneath that 
modest exterior. With Alexander Baring's supremacy be- 
gan the European fame and influence of the house of Baring. 
The young merchant-prince at once brought his wisdom to 
bear on every question afiecting the commercial welfare of 

♦ Vincent Nolte, p. 159. 

t JoumaU and Corre$pondence of Miss Berry (London, 1865\ vol. ii., 
p. 344. 
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England. Entering Parliament, as member for Taunton, in 
1806,* he at once took rank with the great financiers and 
economists of half a century ago. His stutter and oratorical 
deficiency lessened the weight of his counsels ; but they were 
always listened to with respect, and very often followed. In 
the budget of 1811, for instance, it was proposed to raise 
money by levying a tax of a penny a pound on the cotton- 
wool imported from all districts save British and Portuguese 
colonies. Baring showed that the measure would be fraught 
with two-fold evil ; that it would deprive England of great 
quantities of American cotton, even then found far more 
serviceable than any that could be got from the East or the 
West Indies ; and that, in keeping American cotton out of 
England, it would encourage American manufactures, and 
so cause further injury to our trade. The foolish scheme 
was withdrawn in that year, and, on its revival in 1813, 
being again opposed by Baring and his fellow-thinkers, it 
was finally abandoned.! 

In the meanwhile Baring was taking a prominent part 
in other questions about America. In 1812 he supported 
Henry Brougham in his opposition to the famous Orders in 
Council of 1807 and 1809, directing stringent search in all 
foreign vessels for English seamen and contraband articles. 
Those orders, it was urged, had already proved very disas- 
trous to the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
England, and were the cause of much needless misery to 
great numbers of British subjects. They were soon alter 
made an excuse for the American declaration of war with 
England. In the House of Commons, Baring pointed this 
out, and found in it good reasons for condemning the 
Ministry. As war had been brought about, however, he 
insisted that it must be carried through with zeal. He 
boldly advocated the blockading of all the ports of the 
United States; and when peace had been negotiated, in 

* Gtntlemans Magazine (New Series), vol. xxx^ p. 89. 
t Annual BegUter, vol. lili.| pp. 67, 68 ; vol. Iv., pp. 68, 70. 
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December, 1814, he angrily denounced the negotiators for 
supineness.* The wisdom of his complaints has been since 
abundantly proved by the frequent disputes concerning right 
of search in the case of American vessels. 

In all the commercial legislation of the latter part of 
George the Third's reign, and the whole of* George the 
Fourth's, Baring took an influential part In 1815 he 
stoutly opposed a measure for establishing the price at which 
foreign corn might be imported, that price being fixed 
for the protection of English grain. Therein he failed.t 
Next year he succeeded in his resistance of the income tax.J 
In 1821, in the discussions concerning the resumption of 
Bank payments, he advocated a modification of the esta- 
blished rules regarding currency. Something must be done, 
he said, to meet the growing wants of an increasing 
population, driven to all sorts of difficulties through scarcity 
of floating coin, and in the absence of its equivalent in 
paper. " No country before ever presented the continuance 
of so extraordinary a spectacle as that of living under a 
progressive increase in the value of money and decrease in 
the valtie of the productions of the people." On this 
occasion Baring moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the financial embarrassments of the nation, and to 
suggest remedies for the evil. In this, and in other efforts 
to improve the state of the currency, however, he failed.§ 

In the management of his own commercial affairs he 
certainly did not fail. The greatest proof of his influence 
in the monetary world appeared in 1818. "There are six 
great Powers in Europe — England, France, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and Baring Brothers," said the Due de Richelieu 
in that year ; and with reason. Baring had just negotiated 

♦ Annual Register, vol. liv., p. 92; Iv., p. 4 : Ivii., p. 17; Edinburgh 
Review, vol, xii.. pp. 230-215 ; vol. xliv. pp. 77, 78, 348. 

t Annual Register, vol. Ivii., pp. 5, 6. 

X Ibid., vol. iviii., p. 22. 

§ Ibid., vol. Ixiii., pp. 70, 71 : GenUemans Magazine, vol. xci., part i., pp. 
267, 359, 360, 632. 
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fear the French Government a loan of 27,238,938 francs, in 
five per ceut. rentes, at a rate of 67 francs to the 100. By 
that means the restored Bourbons were able to buy off the 
projected occupation of France for five years by Russian, 
Prussian, and Austrian troops, and the convention of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was brought about Baring's 'power,* however, 
did not end thera The sudden issue of State paper for the 
loan of 27,000,000 francs caused a depression of the Funds 
firom 67 to 58, and consequently gave room for much wild 
speculation, and made certain the failure of many honest 
traders. Baring thereupon persuaded Richelieu to annul 
the contract for half of his loan, and at the same time 
induced the bankers who had joined with him in efiecting 
it — the Hopes and the Rothschilds being the principal — 
to agree to the surrender. That restored the funds to 
something like their proper condition. All through the 
conferences of the plenipotentiaries at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Baring was in attendance to answer questions, give advice, 
and see that the decisions arrived at were in accordance with 
sound monetary principles.* 

From that time the chief business of the house of Baring 
Brothers lay in the negotiation of foreign loans. Nearly 
all the merit of this must be assigned to Alexander Baring. 
Having brought the house, however, to the highest pitch of 
its greatness, he retired from all active part in its direction 
when he was only fifty-four years old. One of his nephews, 
Mr. John Baring, had, in 1823, joined with Mr. Joshua 
Bates, an American, in establishing a large commission- 
agency in Boston. Another nephew, Mr. Thomas Baring, 
had been for some time engaged in the house of Hope, at 
Amsterdam. In 1825, on the advice of his brother-in-law, 
Peter Labouchere, Alexander Baring resolved to U\^e into 
partnership with him his son Francis, both his nephews, and 
Joshua Bates as well; and three years later, in 1828, 

♦ VlKCENT NoLTB, pp. 2G7, 268; Annual Register, vol. Ix., pp. 145, 146 
vol. Ixi., p. 128 ; Gentleman's Magazine, rc'ls. Izxxi., Izxzii. 
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finding that the young men worked well, he left the business 
altogether in their hands, surrendering his part in the 
management, and appointing as a substitute his son-in-law, 
Mr. Humphrey St. John Mildmay. Henceforth the house 
was known as Baring and Company, to have for its principal 
directors, during more than thirty years, Mr. Joshua Bates, 
who died in 1864,* and Mr. Thomas Baring, the present 
Member of Parliament for Huntingdon. 

As early as 1811, Alexander Baring had been rich 
enough to buy an estate at Shoreham for 100,000Z. He 
adorned it with almost the choicest private collection of 
paintings to be found in England. He was reputed an 
excellent judge of pictures. If now and then he made 
mistakes, his error was shared by other competent critics. 
Of tkis an instance occurs in Thomas Moore's Diary ; 
where, by the way, we find ample proof of the witty poet's 
liking for the good dinners and the good society to be met 
with at the merchant's table. One day in June, 1829, says 
Moore, " Mrs. Baring showed me some new pictures that 
Baring had just bought. She told me of a picture of 

♦ Bates was bom at Weymouth, near Boston, in 1788. For several 
years, beginning with 1803, he was a clerk in the great American house of 
W. B. and W. Gray. In 1815 or 1816, his employers sent him as confi- 
dential agent to the north of Europe. Returning to Boston a few years 
later, he soon entered into partnership with John Baring, each partner pro- 
viding 20,0002., with which to start the business. From 1825, when the 
business was merged into that of Baring and Oa, to the time of his death, he 
resided almost constantly in London. For many years he was in intimate 
friendship with Coleridge, and during that period Bates's drawing-room 
was a famous haunt of the admirers of the great thinker and great talktf . 
Another of Joshua Bates's favourites was Prince Louis Napoleon. The 
close and trustful friendship existing before 1848 between the wealthy 
merchant and the modest refugee continued, without hinderance, we are 
assured, after the refugee had become Emperor of the French. Among 
many other proofs of his benevolent disposition. Bates spent 50,000 dollars 
in buying some of the best European books for the free library of Boston, 
and sent over another sum of 50,000 dollars to be funded for its benefit, the 
interest being every year applied to the purchase of more books. He died 
on the 24th September, 1864, leaving a large fortune to his only sorvlving 
child, Madame Van de Weyer, wife of the Belgian ambassador. 
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Rembrandt that Baring once bought at a very large price, 
which used to make Sir Thomas Lawrence unhappy, from its 
being a finer Rembrandt than that of Angerstein. After 
contemplating it, however, for several hours one day, he 
came to the conclusion that it was too highly finished to be 
a genuine Rembrandt ; and, in consequence of this opinion 
of his, the picture fell in value instantly."* At another 
time, a picture which Baring had paid 5,000Z. for, as a 
Correggio, was in like manner declared an imitation, and 
accordingly reduced in price to 500t or les8.t In 1826, 
Baring made a splendid addition to his gallery, by purchasing 
Lord Radstock's collection, including a Titian, priced at 
1,800 guineas, and a Giorgione at 700. J 

In other ways Baring showed an enlightened taste and 
disposition. His father had been one of the founders of the 
London Institution in 1806. In 1825 the son was chosen 
one of the council of the London University, just founded at 
a cost of 30,000/.§ In 1828 he presided at a festival at 
Freemasons' Tavern in celebration of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts.|| It was through him, moreover, 
though more for commercial than any other reasons, that Sir 
Robert Peel was induced, in the following year, to abandon 
a project for bringing all the Friendly Societies in England 
under the management of the Government. This measure 
gave umbrage to great numbers, and, after vainly petitioning 
on the matter, they decided upon a system of coercion. On 
the morning before the bill was to be read a third time, 
notices were posted all over the country requesting all who 
had any money invested through the agency of Friendly 
Societies to draw it out if the obnoxious bill was made law. 
As the total deposits for the whole kingdom were very 

* Memoir$ of Thomcu Moore, ediiedhy Lobd John Russell, toL vi., p. 5C. 

t lOid., vol. vl. p. 88. 

J|/6tU. vol. v., p. 66. 

§ GerUleman*$ Magazine^ vol. xcv., part ii., p. 628. 

\ Ibid., vol. xcviii., part ii., p. 558. 
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heavy, that proposal caused much excitement in the money 
market Therefore, in the evening, when Sir Robert Peel 
brought forward his bill, Baring rose and protested. " Does 
my right honourable friend know what he is doing ? This 
morning I was astonished to find the Funds fallen two per 
cent, with no apparent reason for the fall. Then I found 
that it was caused by the determination of these depositors 
to withdraw all their money from public use. Sir, this is a 
very serious measure, very serious indeed. I trust the 
House will not endorse it without grave consideration." 
The result of that speech was the withdrawal of the bill, 
and the substitution for it, next session, of another, framed 
by the delegates of the Friendly Societies themselves, 

Alexander Baring began political life as a Whig, the 
friend and supporter of Lord Brougham, I^rd John Russell, 
and other liberal reformers. Soon after his retirement from 
business, however, he changed his policy. He was alarmed 
at the growing excitement of the English people on the 
question of Parliamentary reform. "It is impossible," he 
said, in November, 1829, "for rich capitalists to remain in 
a country exposed to tumultuary meetings. Great numbers 
of manufacturers have been brought to this countrj' at 
various times from other countries, some to escape civil and 
some religious persecutions. But there is no persecution so 
fatal as a mob persecution. Every other pcrsecutiorf it is 
possible to find some means of softening ; but mob persecu- 
tion is unrelenting and implacable. Despotism itself is to 
be preferred to mob persecution."* Therefore he went over 
to the side of despotism. For his opposition to the Reform 
Bill his windows were broken in 1831, and from that year 
he sided on all questions with the Tories. 

On the formation of Sir Robert Peel's new Government in 

1834, Baring took oflBce as President of the Board of Trade 

and Master of the Mint. In April, 1835, he was raised to 

the peerage as Lord Ashburton.t Henceforth, with one 

* GeniUman's Magazine, Kew Series, vol xzx., p. S9. t IbicL, p. 90. 
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famous exception, he took no prominent part in public 
affairs. 

The exception was in 1841. On Peel's return to power 
in that year the most pressing business before him related to 
a question on which Baring had had much to say seven-and- 
thirty years before. One of his complaints at the way in 
which peace had been established with America in 1814 
concerned the question as to the north-eastern boundary line 
of the United States from British America. The difficulty 
arose from an inadvertence in drawing up the treaty of 
1783, it being there left doubtful which of two lines of 
highlands were to form the separation. Hence there was 
debateable ground of nearly a hundred miles' breadth, and 
with an entire area of 6,750,000 acres. This was one of 
the grounds of quarrel in 1811, and in the pacification 
of 1814 Baring found great fault with the negotiators for 
leaving the question still unsettled. They had referred it to 
the arbitration of the King of the Netherlands. For 
seventeen years his Majesty studied or pretended to study 
the question without arriving at any decision. At last, in 
1831, he proposed to reject both lines and take for boundary 
line the stream of the river St John, thus giving to England 
2,636,160 of the disputed acres. To this suggestion Lord 
Palmerston, who was then Foreign Secretary, readily 
acceded. President Jackson and the American Government 
also approved of it ; but there was so much opposition raised 
by certain demagogues in the United States, who, eager to 
have all the territory in their own hands, declared that the 
King of the Netherlands had exceeded his authority in 
proposing a third line, that nothing came of it Over and 
over again the English Government sought to effect an 
arrangement, but the Americans were obstinate. The 
dispute lasted ten years, and when Sir Robert Peel resumed 
power in 1841, it seemed almost certain to end in war. 
Peel, however, determined to make one more peaceful effort. 
He appointed Lord Ashburton to proceed to Washington, 
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and there eflfect, if it was any how possible, some sort of 
settlement. * Lord Ashburton,' said one, who took part in 
the negotiation, 'was a nobleman well adapted to the 
occasion, from his connection by marriage and property 
with the United States. He was not a trained ambassador, 
but his general knowledge of business, straightforwardness, 
and good sense, were qualities far more valuable than those 
to be generally found in professional diplomatists, whose 
proceedings so often embroil instead of conciliating.' Lord 
Ashburton proceeded to the United States in March, 1842. 
There many of the commissioners appointed to treat with 
him were his personal friends, and his arguments took effect 
He secured a compromise yet more favourable to England 
than that designed by the King of the Netherlands, Great 
Britain being left in possession of 3,370,000 acres, America 
of 3,413,000. This was the Treaty of Washington, or the 
Ashburton Treaty, signed on the 9th of August, 1842.* 

Lord Ashburton died, seventy-four years old, on the 13th 
of May, 1848.t His son, William Bingham Baring, who 
succeeded to the peerage, had nothing to do with commerce, 
and the second son, Francis, who became Lord Ashburton a 
few years ago, soon retired from business. The Barings 
still flourish and draw money, through commercial channels, 
from all quarters of the world ; but of the living, if they had 
here to be spoken of, perhaps nothing more important, as 
regards their mercantile history, could be said than that 
they are good and zealous followers of the system of money- 
making established by old Sir Francis Baring and his son 
Alexander, Baron Ashburton. 

. Yet more, famous and successful, however, in the com- 
mercial history of the last half-century, has been the house 
that chiefly owes its prosperity to the enterprise of Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild, who was bom on the 16th of September, 

♦ Mr. Thomas Collet Grattan, cited by Messrs. Sanpohd and Towkskw) 
in The Great Governing Familee of England (London, 1865), vol. ii^ 
pp. 128-130. 

t Genileman*$ Magaiine, New Series, toL xxz., p. 90. 
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1776, at Fraiikfort-on-the -Maine. There, in the vilest part 
of the town, the quarter specially assigned to the Jew money- 
lenders, pawnbrokers, old-clothes-men, and the like, and 
therefore known as the Juden-gasse or Jews' Street, his grand- 
father had been settled as a merchant or dealer of some sort 
from near the beginning of the eighteenth century ; and there 
his father, Meyer Amschel, or Anselm, was bom in 1743, 
six years before Goethe. According to one report this 
Meyer Anselm had been educated by kind strangers to be- 
come a priest, and had already acquired some fame as a 
learned archaeologist and numismatist, when his father brought 
him home, and forced him to settle down as a broker in 
Frankfort According to another and more probable ac- 
count, he was left a penniless orphan at the age of eleven, 
and had to work his way on foot to Hanover, there to get 
some employment as a money-changer's shop-boy, and slowly 
to save money enough to take him back to Frankfort, when 
he was nearly thirty years old. At any rate, he was married 
and established in Frankfort as a money-lender, pawnbroker, 
and dealer in second-hand goods in 1772. His little shop 
in Jews' Street was known by its sign of the Red Shield, or 
Both-Schild, whence he himself acquired the name of Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild. It was a busier shop than any other in 
the neighbourhood, frequented by the greatest persons in 
Frankfort, who came either to borrow money, or to buy the 
pictures, coins, cameos, and otlier rarities of which the broker 
was a skilful collector. One of these was William, Land- 
grave of Hesse, who, after several years' trial of old Roth- 
schild, liked him so well, that when the French bombarded 
Frankfort in 1796, he gave him and his treasures safe 
housing in his fortified house at Cassel. The Jews' Street 
was destroyed by the French, and on their retirement its old 
inmates were allowed to disperse themselves over Frankfort, 
and to live on an equality with their Christian neighbours. 
Meyer Rothschild, therefore, as soon as he went back to the 
town, built himself a handsome house in one of its most 
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fashionable parts. He was appointed foreign banker and 
financial agent of Landgrave VVilliam, and at once entered 
on a more extensive and more profitable range of businesB 
than had previously been within his reach. He was a rich 
man in 1806, when the Landgrave, being in his turn forced 
to flee from the onslaught of Napoleon, just then carving out 
a kingdom of Westphalia for his brother Jerome, intrusted 
to him his treasure of three million florins, something like 
250,000/. This money he invested very successfully ; lend- 
ing at exorbitant rates, pawning for trifling sums the property 
of owners who in those unsettled times were never able to 
redeem their property, and turning pence and pounds in 
every possible way that the usurer at any rate would con- 
sider honest. When he died, in 1812, he left twelve 
million florins to be divided among his five sons, Anselm, 
Solomon, Nathan Meyer, Charles, and James. From these 
five sons he exacted an oath upon his death-bed, that they 
would keep his business intact, extending it as much as 
they could, but acting always in partnership, so that the 
world might know only one house of Rothschild. The oath 
was strictly kept, with this exception, that Nathan, the 
third son, proving the cleverest of them all, came to be 
practically the head of the house in place of his elder brother 
Anselm.* 

Fourteen or fifteen years before that, Nathan had left 
Frankfort to settle in Manchester. " There was not room 
enough for all of us in Frankfort," he said, some thirty years 
later. ^' I dealt in English goods. One great trader came 
there who had the market to himself. He was quite the 
great man, and did us a favour if he sold us goods« Some- 
how I offended him, and he refused to show me his patterns. 
This was on a Tuesday. I said to my father, * I will go to 
England.' I could speak nothing but German. On the 
Thursday I started. The nearer I got to England, the 

♦ Das Haw RoOuchild (Prag., 1857), Thiel i., paMim; Otnileman't 
Magazine, New Series, vol yi.. pp. 325-330 ; Fbancis, p. 293. 
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cheaper goods were. As soon as I got to Manchester, I 
laid out all my money, things were so cheap ; and I made 
good profit." * 

Manchester, then full of the turmoil of the new cotton 
trade, and crowded with young adventurers glad to borrow 
money at high rates of interest, for the sake of investing as 
manufacturers or warehousemen, was the best possible field 
for young Rothschild's talents, and he reaped from it a golden 
harvest. "I soon found," he continued in his personal 
narrative, " that there were three profits — the raw material, 
the dyeing, and the manufacturing. I said to the manu- 
facturer, *I will supply you with material and dye, and 
you shall supply me with the manufactured goods.' So I 
got three profits instead of one, and I could sell goods 
cheaper than anybody. In a short time I made my 20,0007. 
into 60,000/1 My success all turned on one maxim. I said, 
* I can do what another man can, and so I am a match for 
the man with the patterns and for all the rest of them !' 
Another advantage I had.. I was an off-hand man ; I made 
my bargains at once." Rothschild started with another 
maxim, ^ to have nothing to do with an unlucky place or an 
unlucky man.* " I have seen," he said, " many clever men, 
very clever men, who had not shoes to their feet. I never 
act with them. Their advice sounds very well ; but fete is 
against them : they cannot get on themselves, and if they 
cannot do good to themselves, can they do good to me ?" t 

Resolving to govern his life by such rules, Nathan Roth- 
schild put himself in a sure way to wealth. In or near the 
year 1803, after five or six years passed in Manchester, he 
proceeded to settle in London, considering that the most 
successful of all his businesses, that of money-lending, could 
be carried on quite as well in one plcu^ as another, and that 
other work as remunerative would be more within reach in 
London than in any smaller town. This change, indeed, 
was part of a plan by which eventually the five brothers 

♦ BcxTOK, Life of Sir Thomas FaweU Buxton, t Ibid. 
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took possession of all the chief centres of European com- 
merce, Anselm remaining in Frankfort, Solomon being 
sometimes in Berlin, sometimes in Vienna, Charles being in 
Naples, James in Paris, and Nathan in London. 

In 1806 Nathan married a daughter of Levi Baroet 
Cohen, one of the wealthiest Jew merchants then in London. 
Prudent Cohen, it was said, after he had accepted him as bis 
daughter's suitor, became nervous about the extent of his 
property. A man who speculated so recklessly, he thought, 
was very likely to be speculating with other people's money. 
He therefore asked for proof of young Roth^hild's wealth. 
Young Rothschild refused to give it, answering, that as far 
as wealth and good character went, Mr. Cohen could not do 
better than give him all his daughters in marriage.* 

If ' good character ' meant steadiness and skill in money- 
making, he was certainly right. Nathan Rothschild was 
without a rival in that art. Having persistently advanced 
his fortune in private ways through some years, he began, in 
1810, to trade in Government securities. He bought up at 
a discount a number of Wellington's drafts for the expenses 
of the Peninsular war, which the Treasury had no funds at 
hand for meeting, and by transferring them to the Govern- 
ment at par, with a prolongation of the term of payment, he 
managed to help it out of a difficulty, and at the same time 
to insure a large profit for himself. " When the Govern- 
ment had got the money," be said, '' they did not know how 
to get it to Portugal. I undertook all that, and I sent it " — 
by help of the continental Rothschilds — '* through France. 
It was the best business I ever did." t 

It was this business that started him on a new stage in his 
glittering — ^more glittering than brilliant — course of money- 
making. This and other like services that followed made 
friends for him at the Treasury, and so helped him to procure 
early information a« to the progress of war and the policy of 
thd English and foreign governments, which gave him a 

* Gentleman'i Magtuine. f ^/^ of Bvsion, 
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notable advantage over his fellow stock-jobber& The ramifi- 
cations of the Rothschild establishments and connections on 
the Continent, moreover, made him the best agent of the 
Goyernment in transmitting money to the armies in Spain 
and elsewhere, and this agency he made profitable to himself 
in various ways. Finding the immense power that he derived 
from his appliances for securing early information in foreign 
affairs, he made it his business to extend and increase them 
to the very utmost. He turaed pigeon-fancier, and, buying 
all the best birds he could find, he employed some of his 
leisure in training them, and so organized a machinery for 
rapid transmission of messages unrivalled in the days when 
railways and telegraphs were yet unknown. He made careful 
study of routes, distances, and local facilities for quick 
travelling, and mapped out new roads for the passage of his 
human agents carrying documents or money. The South- 
Eastem Railway Company, it is said, established their line 
of steamers between Folkestone and Boulogne because it 
was found that Rothschild had already proved that route to 
be the best for the despatch of his swift rowing boats. 

Rothschild's greatest achievement in overreaching distance 
and his fellow-speculators was in 1815. He was near the 
Chateau d'Hougoumont on the 18th of June, watching, as 
eagerly as Buonaparte and Wellington themselves, the pro- 
gress of the Battle of Waterloo. All day long he followed 
the fighting with strained eyes, knowing that on its issue 
depended his welfare as well as Europe's. At sunset he saw 
that the victory was with Wellington and the Allies. Then, 
without a moment 8 delay, he mounted a horse that had 
been kept in readiness for him, and hurried homewards. 
Everywhere on his road fresh horses or carriages were in 
waiting to help him over the ground. Riding or driving all 
night, he reached Ostend at daybreak, to find the sea so 
stormy that the boatmen refused to trust themselves to it. 
At last he prevailed upon a fisherman to make the venture 
for a reward of 80Z. In that way he managed to reach 
Dover. At Dover, and at the intermediate stages on the 
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Out of nearly all such transactions he secured large profits ; 
one of them by itself yielding the 115,O00Z. with which he 
bought the estate of Gunnersbury, near London. They 
helped him also in his old business of bill discounting. * He 
never,' it was said just after his death, * hesitated for a 
moment in fixing the rate, either as a drawer or as a taker, 
on any part of the world ; and his memory was so retentive 
that, notwithstanding the immense transactions on Mhich he 
entered on every foreign post day, and that he never took a 
note of them, he could, on his return home, with perfect 
exactness dictate the whole to his clerks.'* 

In all sorts of other ways of making money Nathan 
Rothschild was as clever. The story of his mercury trans- 
actions is well known to many. Nearly all the mercury 
procurable in Europe comes either from Idria on lUyria, or 
from Almaden in Spain. The Almaden mines, famous and 
profitable through five-and-twenty centuries, had fallen for 
some years into disuse before 1831, when Rothschild, be- 
coming contractor for a Spanish loan, proposed, as recom- 
pense for his trouble, to hold them for a certain term at a 
nominal rental. That was cheerfully agreed to, and the 
mines soon began to give token of renewed activity. In a 
kindred way the great merchant obtained possession of the 
mines at Idria. The consequence was that the price of mei^ 
cury was suddenly doubled. Rothschild had quietly acquired 
a monopoly of the article, and he was able to charge for it 
whatever he thought fit. It was nothing to him that the 
exorbitant prices which helped to fill his coffers drove some 
smaller tricksters to scrape off the quicksilver from old 
looking-glasses and the like, and work it up into poisonous 
calomel, as well as bad material for new mirrors, thermome- 
ters, and so forth. 

For this stratagem Rothschild was much and properly 
abused. His conduct was not often such as could be expected 
to win the admiration of his fellows. Once he was in need 

♦ Gentleman' 9 Magazine, 
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of bullion, and accordingly went to the Bank parlour to ask 
for a loan. The gold was given to him on his engagement 
to return it by a certain day. When the day came Roth- 
schild was again in Threadneedle Street. But instead of 
the looked-for gold he produced a bundle of notes. The 
oflScials in attendance reminded him that the Bank resei-ve 
had been broken in upon for his accommodation, and that 
he had promised to return the money in kind. "Very 
well, gentlemen," he is reported to have replied, " give me 
back the notes. 1 daresay your cashier will honour them 
with gold from your vaults, and then I can return you 
bullion."* 

The great man s jokes were not very witty. The best 
of them owes its point to his Jewish pronunciation. At a 
Lord Mayor's dinner he sat next to a guest noted for his 
stinginess, who chanced to say that, for his part, he preferred 
mutton to venison. " Ah, I see," Rothschild answered ; 
" you like mutton because it is sheep (cheap) ; other people 
like venison because it is deer (dear)."t Another saying 
attributed to him ^ves evidence, if true, of some humour. 
Once, it is said, a German prince, visiting London, brought 
letters of credit to the banker. He was shown into the 
inner room of the famous counting-house in Saint Swithin's 
Lane, where Rothschild sat, busy with a heap of papers. 
The name being announced, Rothschild nodded, oflFered him 
a chair, and then went on with the work before him. For 
this treatment the prince, who expected that everything 

t Some^'at* smarter was a speech recorded of Nathan Eothschild's 
nephew, the great banker at Vienna. During the insurgent times of 1848, 
some six or eight republicans rushed into his counting-house, informed him 
that the days of Uberty. equality, and fraternity had now arrived, and ac- 
cordingly insisted on his sharing his wealth with them. "WeU, my 
friends." he said, "what do you suppose is the amount of my wealth? 
- Forty milUon florins." answered one. "Youliave a good deal overrated 
it" was the reply ; " but never mind that. There are about forty miUion 
people in Germany; so that, according to your reckoning, each would 
Q3^t a florin from me. Here are your florins. Good-moming.' 
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should give way to one of bis rank and dignity, was not 
at all prepared. Standing a minute or two, be exclaimed, 

" Did you not bear, sir, wbo I am ? I am " detailing 

his titles. ** Very well," answered Rothschild, ** take two 
chairs." 

At another time, two strangers were admitted into this 
same private room. They were tall foreigners, with mousta- 
chios and beards such as were not often to be seen in the 
City thirty years ago ; and Rothschild, always timid, was 
frightened from the moment of their entrance. He put his 
own interpretation upon the excited movements with which 
they fumbled about in their pockets, and before the expected 
pistols could be produced he had thrown a great ledger in 
the direction of their heads, and brought in a bevy of clerks 
by his cries of '* Murder !" The strangers were pinioned, 
and then, after long questionings and explanations, it ap- 
peared that they were wealthy bankers from the Continent, 
who, nervous in the presence of a banker so much more 
wealthy, had had some difficulty in finding the letters of in- 
troduction which they were to present. 

During the later years of his life, it was said, Rothschild 
was always in fear of assassination. " You must be a very 
happy man, Mr. Rothschild," said a guest at one of the 
splendid banquets for which his Piccadilly house was famous. 
" Happy 1 me happy 1" he exclaimed. " What ! happy ! 
when just as you are going to dine you have a letter placed 
in your hands, saying, * If you do not send me 500t I will 
blow your brains out !' Me happy !" 

Yet it was in the making of money that Rotlischild found 
all the enjoyment of his life, not so much prizing the money 
when it was made, as finding intense delight in the scram- 
bling and fighting, the plotting and tricking, by means of 
which it was acquired.* "I hope," said another ditmer- 

* '* This,'* says one who knew him well^ in a communication with which 
he has favouz-ed me, *' is tlio key to an undcnstuncHng of Rt»tl)8child*8 cha- 
racter : — His ambition tended to the aocomplishmcnt of elaborate financial 
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table companion to him on one occasion, ^' I hope that your 
children are not too fond of money and business, to the 
exclusion of more important things. I am sure you would 
not wish that" " I am sure I should wish that," answered 
Rothschild ^'I wish them to give mind, and soul, and 
heart, and body, everything, to business. That is the way 
to be happy. It requires a great deal of boldness, and a 
great deal of caution, to make a great fortune ; and, when 
you have got it, it requires ten times as much wit ta keep 
it"* 

To all who were willing to work in this manner he was an 
excellent friend. Some of the wealthiest commercial houses 
now in London, it is said, owe their prosperity to the readi- 
ness with which Rothschild, seeing good business qualities 
in the young men around him, endorsed their bills, and thus 
gave them a recommendation patent to all the world. There 
were cases, too, in which he went out of his way to put ex- 
ceptional opportunities of money-making in the ways of his 
favourites. Even his charities, according to his own confes- 
sion, were exceptional, and chiefly indulged in for his own 
entertainm'int ** Sometimes to amuse myself," he said, " I 
give a beggar a guinea. He thinks it is a mistake, and for 
fear I should find it out, off he runs as hard as he can. I 
advise you to give a beggar a guinea sometimes. It is very 
amusing."! 

Rothschild, it may well be conceived, had few tastes or 
pleasures out of the Stock Exchange and the Saint Swithin's 
Lane counting-house. When Louis Spohr, the violinist and 



operations — of making money, if you like ; bat in this phraae the emphasis 
must be placed on the making ; for he did not value eitlier money in itself, 
or the things that could be procured by it. He had no taste nor inclination 
for what every Englishman sot'ks as soon as be has money enough to buy 
it — comfort in every respect. His ambition was to arrive at his aim more 
quickly and more eflectually tlmn others, and to steer towards it with all 
Ids energy. When his end was reached, it had lost all its charm for him, 
and he turned his never-wearying mind to something else." 

♦ Life of Buxtoii, t Ibid^ 
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composer, called upon him in June, 1820, with a letter of 
introduction from his brother in Frankfort, he said to him, 
** I understand nothing of music. This " — patting his pocket 
and rattling the loose coins therein — ** is my music : we 
understand that on 'Change. But you can come and dine 
with me at my counting-house." " Nevertheless," adds Spohr, 
in his report of the visit, " the letter of recommendation to 
Rothschild was not wholly useless, for he took a whole box 
at my benefit concert."* 

Nathan Rothschild was a zealous money-maker to the 
last His father had directed that the house of Rothschild 
should continue united from generation to generation/ 
Each of the brothers had a share in all the others* con- 
cerns. It was in furtherance of the general scheme that, 
some time before, Nathan's youngest brother, James, had 
married one of his nieces. In 1836 it was resolved that 
Nathan's eldest son, Lionel, should mairy one of his cousins, 
a daughter of Anselm Rothschild of Frankfort With that 
object the father and son went to Frankfort in June. But 
on the wedding day Nathan fell ill. He died on the 28th 
of July, not quite sixty years of age. On the morning fol- 
lowing his death one of his own carrier pigeons was shot near 
Brighton. When it was picked up there was found under 
one of its wings a scrap of paper, with these three words, 
' II est mort.' 

None but his own kindred ever knew what was Rothschild's 
real wealth. ITie guesses ranged between three millions 
and ten. To his widow he left 20,O0OZ. a year, with life 
interest in the house in Piccadilly and the estate of Qunners- 
bury. Each of his four sons had received 25,000Z. on his 
becoming of age, and to each 75,000?. was to be given on 
his marriage. To his three daughters, besides 25,000Z. 
apiece on their reaching the age of twenty-one, 100,000/ wai> 
left, half as a wedding-present, half to remain in the busi- 
ness at four per cent interest " Their marriage, however," 

* Loris Bpohb's Autobiography (^London. 18G5), vol. ii^ p. 78. 
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it was characteristically ordered in his will, " can only at 
any time take place with the sanction of their mother or 
brothers ; and in the event, which is not to be supposed, 
that in such respect they shall not be able mutually to agree, 
and their mother or brothers should refuse their consent, 
then shall my brothers decide thereon, and this decision 
is to b^ complied with unconditionally by all parties." If 
the daughters married without consent they were to lose 
every tiling.* 

The Chief Kabbi, — in preaching the fixneral sermon over 
a coffin ' so handsomely carved and decorated wit)|. large silver 
handles at both sides and ends, that it appeared more like a 
cabinet or splendid piece of furniture tlian a receptacle for 
the dead,' — applauded the Aarity of Nathan Meyer Roths- 
child, who, during his lifetime, had intrusted him with some 
thousands of pounds for secret almsgiving.f But that was 
all that the world ever heard of the rich man's use of his 
riches in any sort of disinterested charity, or in any way, 
which, whether it did good to others or not, was not chosen 
chiefly for his own entertainment or his own aggrandizement 

* Annual Obituary for 1836. t Ibid, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THOMAd POTTER AND SOME OTHER MERCHANTS OF 
MANCHESTER. 

[1764-1845.] 

The history of Manchester during the last hundred years, — 
itself more than twenty times as large, and four hundred 
times as rich in 1860 as H had been in 1760, and the centre 
of a district nearly every former village of which has in the 
intervening century become a populous and wealthy town, — 
comprises the history of a dozen famous merchants of almost 
equal worth and eminence. If we single out Sir Thomas 
Potter from the group, and cluster round the story of his 
career so much as is necessary to be said about his contempo- 
raries, it is rather because his long life covered nearly the 
whole period of greatest prosperity, and because his energy 
on political and municipal questions made him especially 
prominent, than because the other men were less notable or 
less helpful to the progress of Manchester commerce. 

He was born at Wingate Hall, near Tadcaster, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in 1764. His father, John 
Potter, there owned a farm of some three hundred acres. 
He was a modest man, of no education or gentility, but 
shrewd, industrious, and honest. It is reported that for his 
known opposition to the English policy which issued in the 
American War of Independence, and for his refusal to join in 
the illuminations consequent on the victories of the English 
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troops over Washington, all his windows were, on one 
occasion, broken ; but he generally troubled himself little 
about matters outside of his farm and family. In 1802 he 
received a silver cup as a prize for the best crop of turnips 
produced that year in the county of York. In other ways 
he acquired some fame for his good farming, and he suc- 
ceeded thereby in saving some money, which was to prove 
very useful to his sons. 

Of these there were three, William, Thomas, and Richard. 
William was sent', while a lad, to take a situation under a 
woollen manufacturer and wholesale draper in Wigan, and 
there he gave so much satisfaction to his employer that 
he was soon promoted to responsible and lucrative work. 
Thomas and Richard were at first, and for many years, 
occupied in managing the farm. Their leisure they used in 
the supervision of a small draper's shop, which John Potter 
bad. opened in Tadcaster, placing his daughters in it as sales- 
women. Thomas, during many years, went periodically to 
fairs in the neighbourhood in search of the best stock for the 
farm, and every now and then he proceeded to Manchester, 
Leeds, and other towns, to make purchases for the draper's 
shop. 

This general schooling of the family in a humble sort of 
trade issued, in due time, in a larger enterprise. In 1802 
William and Richard opened a warehouse in Manchester — 
the precise locality being No. 5, Cannon Street — and a few 
months later arrangements were made for releasing Thomas 
also from attendance at the farm. On the 1st of January, 
1803, the firm of William, Thomas, and Richard Potter was 
established, to be changed in 1806 into Thomas and Richard 
Potter, through the retirement of the elder brother. The 
capital, made up of all the family savings during half a 
century or more, with which the house began business in 
1803, was estimated at £14,000. At that time, and for 
thirty years ensuing, its chief business lay in procuring 
from the neighbouring manufacturers grey, white, and dyed 
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calicoes, linens, flannels, fustians, counterpanes, and the like» 
for sale to the wholesale dealers in such centres of trade as 
London, Bristol, Exeter, and Norwich* 

That was a branch of commerce that the extension of 
Lancashire manufactures was rapidly bringing into import- 
ance. Nathan Rothschild, as we have seen, applied himself 
to it and thus obtained large profits during his few years' 
residence in Manchester. Many other bold adventurers, 
making Manchester their permanent home, and confining 
themselves to more legitimate walks of trade, pursued their 
ends with notable advantage both to themselves and to their 
town. Among them Samuel Watts and Henry Bannerman 
were only a little younger, and perhaps no whit less enter- 
prising and successful, than the Potters. 

Manchester, though even then a famous place, was, at the 
time of Thomas Potter's first settlement in it, small and in- 
significant in comparison with its present size and importance. 
In 1801 it and the adjoining township of Salford, contained 
84,020 inhabitants: in 1861 the population had risen to 
460,028. All the business of the town was carried on in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Market Place, with the old 
Parish Church, now the Cathedral, and Chetham's Hospital 
a little to the north. Deansgate, leading to the out-of-the- 
way suburb of Hulme, was the widest and finest thoroughfare, 
and Gannon Street the principal haunt, both for budness and 
for residence, of the merchants. Saint Ann's Square, now 
the fashionable centre of the city, had but lately been built 
on the site of an old corn-field, known as Acre's Field. Other 
new squares and streets, with commodious houses, were being 
constructed at this time ; but there were still to be seen whole 
streets in which all the buildings were of wood, clay, and 

* Leeds Mercury, Maich 29. 1845; Manchetter Ttmes, March 22, 1845 ; 
Manchester City News, February 4, 1865. To the last-named journal I 
am indebted for a great many facts, drawn from two interesting series of 
papers on Manchester Firms and The Workshops of Lancashire, that haTc 
lately appeared in its columns. They are tite result of careful research by 
a competent local authority. 
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plaster. Hardly anywhere were the pathways wide enough 
for two persons to walk abreast, and most of the roads, 
unpaved and rarely mended, were in such a condition that it 
was dangerous to walk along them at night without a lantern. 
Manchester then began to vie with London in the rapidity of 
its growth, and also, it was said in 1795, ^ in the closeness 
with which the poor are crowded in offensiye, dark, damp, 
and incommodious habitations.' * 

The newest and the worst parts of Manchester were in the 
neighbourhoods of the great cotton-spinning and calico-print- 
ing works, which, bringing into the town great numbers of 
labourers who had to be housed in the cheapest way possible, 
were becoming the principal source of wealth to the town. 
In 1768 all Great Britain spent less than 200,000?. in buy- 
ing and manufacturing cotton goods. In 1788 the trade 
was more than doubled, and large enough to give work to 
26,000 men, 31,000 women, and 53,000 children, who were 
employed in spinning, and to 133,000 men, 59,000 women, 
and 48,000 children, employed in the later stages of manu- 
facture ; in all to 350,000 persons. Of the 142 water-mills 
which were used in these manufactures, 41 were in Lancashire, 
22 in Derbyshire, and 8 in Cheshire ; that is, just half were 
in the district of which Manchester was the centre. This 
growth of the cotton trade of course gave encouragement to 
all other branches of industry. A large business was done 
in fustians, and Manchester was famous, as of old, for its 
hats, and for its Maces, inkles, tapes, and worsted small 
wares.' New trades were also made necessary by the re- 
quirements of the cotton-spinners. Iron manufacture was 

• AiKTN, Country Bound Manehetter, p. 192.— "In 1790, a piece of 
ground, covering 2,400 square yards, situated near the junction of PiccadiUy 
and Market Street, was purchased from Sir Oswald Mosky, lord of the 
manor, for about 4002. Twenty years afterwards, it was sold for 5,0002. A 
few years after this, it was again sold for 11,000Z. The last purchaser 
divided it into two portions, of which he sold one for 8,0002., and the other, 
soon afterwards, for 17,5002., making 25,5002. in all, or about sixty-fold on 
the original price." — Land tee Live in, vol. i., p. 213. 
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begun at Salford, about ITTO, by Bateman and Sharrardy 
who for some time supplied nearly all the wheels, cylinders, 
boilers, ovens, and the like, that were needed in the cotton- 
works. Besides the produce of their establishment, and be- 
sides the large supply of steam-engines and machinery that 
came from Boulton and Watt, in Birmingham, there was 
room, in 1795, for five other iron foundries in Manchester,* 

The history of Manchester and the Manchester district, 
however, during Sir Thomas Potter s lifetime, was by no 
means one of even prosperity. The Blackburn Riots of 1779, 
when mobs of spinners and weavers destroyed all the spinning- 
jennies and other machines that they could find, were only one 
conspicuous illustration of a long and painful strife, in which 
some excuse can be found for the ignorant and short-sighted 
aversion entertained by the old hand-labourers to the new 
mechanical contrivances by which the trade to which they 
looked for support was being wonderfully helped on. And 
there were other and more blameworthy causes of dissension. 
Manchester has long been famous for its zealous participa- 
tion in political controversies. Now looked upon as the 
head -quarters of the Radical party, it was, during a chief 
part of the eighteenth century, a favourite haunt of Toryism 
and Jacobinism. There were not many men unbiassed 
enough to say with the wise and witty Doctor Byrom, while 
Prince Charles Edward was lodging in 1745 at a place 
afterwards known as the Palace Inn, in Market Street, 

* God bless the King— I mean our faith's Defender I 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender 1 
But who Pretender is, or who is King — 
God bless us all ! — that's quite another thing/ 

The Jacobites were followed by the Tories in the direction 
of Manchester affairs. No great difficulties arose, however, 
till near the time of the French Revolution. Then the 

* Their proprietora were Brodie, M*NiTen, and Ormrod; Smiths and 
Company ; Bassett and Smith ; John Smith ; and Mrs. Phoebe Fletcher.— 
A HON, pp. 176-178. 
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Tory hatred of democracy, which caused the prosecution of 
men like Home Tooke and Leigh Hunt in London, led to 
a similar attack on Thomas Walker, the author of The 
Origindlj and other champions of civil and religious liberty 
in Manchester. Hence ensued much party-strife, the weak 
being persecuted by the strong, and thereby excited to an 
opposition they would not otherwise have thought of, and 
Manchester became the scene of a battle that has to some 
extent lasted to this day. 

One great incentive to the contest wajs the part taken by 
England in the war with France. English workmen would 
not have troubled themselves much about the French Revo- 
lution or American politics had not the impetuosity of the 
war-makers brought upon them a famine that lasted for 
years. ' Old inhabitants, of the industrial classes shudder at 
the recollection of the sufferings endured in 1800 and 1801, 
when wheat, which, before the war, was at 6ir. a bushel, 
had risen to 16d. 8(2., and the poor-rates which, at the com- 
mencement of the war, amounted to 2,167,748Z., had risen 
to an average of 5,300,000/.'* In 1812, Mr. Brougham, 
making report to the House of Commons concerning the 
financial and commercial results of the war, spoke of the 
misery that was everywhere apparent : — ^' Birmingham and 
its neighbourhood, a district of thirteen miles round that 
centre," he said, " was formerly but one village, — I might 
say, one continued workshop, peopled with about four hun- 
dred thousand of the most industrious and skilful of mankind. 
In what state do you now find that once busy hive of men ? 
Silent, still, and desolate, during one half of the week ; 
during the rest of it, miserably toiling at reduced wages, 
for a pittance scarcely sufficient to sustain animal life in 
the lowest state of comfort, and at all times swarming with 
unhappy persons, willing, anxious to work for their lives, 
but unable to find employment" Yet greater were the dis- 

♦ Pbentice, HUlorieal Sketchee and Pertonal SecoUedions of Manchester 
(Manchester, 1S51), p. 26. 
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tresses of the poor in Manchester and the adjoining districts. 
" The food which now sustains thein," said the same eloquent 
speaker, ^*is of the lowest kind, and of that there is not 
nearly a sufficient supply : bread, or even potatoes, are now 
out of the question ; the luxuries of animal food, or even 
milk, they have long ceased to think of: their looks, as 
well as their apparel, proclaim the sad change in their situa- 
tion. A gentleman largely concerned in the cotton-trade, 
whose pniperty in part consists of cottages and little pieces 
of ground let out to workpeople, told us that lately he went 
to look after his rents ; but when he entered those dwellings 
and found them so miserably altered, so strip|)ed of their 
wonted furniture and other little comforts — when he saw 
their inhabitants sitting down to a scanty dinner of oatmeal 
and water, their only meal in the four and twenty hours — ^he 
could not stand the sight, and came away without asking 
for his money. Those feelings were not confined to that 
respectable witness. Masters came forward to tell us how 
unhappy it made them to have no more work to give their 
poor men, because all their money, and in some cases all 
their credit too, was already gone in trying to support them ; 
some had involved themselves in embarrassments for such 
pious purposes. One, again, would describe his misery at 
turning off people whom he and his father had employed for 
many years ; another would say how he dreaded the coming 
round of Saturday, when he had to pay his hands their re- 
duced wages, insufficient to support them ; how he kept out 
of their way on that day, and made his foreman pay them : 
while a third would say that he was afraid to see his people, 
because he had no longer the means of giving them work, 
and he knew that they would flock round him and beg 
to be employed for the lowest wages, — ^for wages wholly in- 
sufficient to feed them.'** 

Worse miseries than those befel the cotton operatives fifty 
years later ; but the men who suffered most from the Lanca- 

♦ PbenticEi pp. 44-46. 
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rfiire Cotton Famine of 1862 and 1863 bravely and patiently 
met their misfortunes, knowing that there were none, in Eng- 
land at any rate, who could be blamed for them. It was 
otherwise in 1812 and the ensuing years. The people 
thought, and with reason, that 'most of their troubles might 
have been averted had the T^ry advocates of war with 
France and America been restramed ; and they gave violent 
utterance to their indignation. The Manchester Exchange 
Riot of 1812 was the signal for incendiarism in all the 
neighbouring districts. All moderate men deplored these 
measures ; " but," as one who witnessed and sought to check 
them said, " we had no Church and King mobs after that !" 
Soon all Manchester became of one mind. Merchants 
and manufacturers, with some exceptions, joined with the 
labouring classes, and all worked together in furtherance of 
reform. 

Their opponents gave them plenty of ground for fighting. 
Peace came in 1815, and with it might have returned com- 
mercial prosperity and abundance of food, with certain re- 
sult in the contentment of the people. But in that year 
the Com Bill was passed, forbidding the importation of 
wheat when the price was under 80«. a quarter, and thus se- 
curing for the landed aristocracy, and the wealthy farmers, 
relief from the burden of war taxes, at the cost of cruel 
sufferings to the poorer members of society. That measure 
caused wider dissatisfaction than the war policy had ever 
done, giving proof, as it did, of greater selfishness and more 
wanton contempt for the welfare of the people. 

Nowhere did there appear a more notable body of cham- 
pions of the people, champions also of English honour and 
commercial prosperity, than in Manchester. Old men like 
Robert Philips and Samuel Greg, Samuel Jackson, Thomas 
Preston, and Thomas Kershaw, leaders of the opposition 
that had for twenty years been offered to the war with 
France, joined with younger and yet bolder men, like John 

* Prentice, p. 51. 
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Edward Taylor and Joseph Brotherton, Thomas and Richard 
Potter, in forming and preserving through a quarter of a 
century what Richard Potter called " a small but determined 
band of free traders and reformers.''* 

In this band the Potters were most conspicuous of all. It 
was in a little parlour at t^ back of their Cannon Street 
counting-house, generally known as ' the plotting-parlour,* 
that nearly every movement in the long battle of reform was 
first talked over and resolved upon.f " Gentlemen," said 
Thomas Potter, at one of the early meetings, " I have not 
the talent for public business possessed by my brother 
Richard, but I promise you that I shall work in our business 
in order that he may devote himself freely to the protection 
of the oppressed." J In so saying he did scanty justice to his 
own abilities, but that was the arrangement observed for 
some yeare. Richard Potter applied himself almost exclu- 
sively to the political movements which the brothers had at 
heart ; Thomas Potter, * benevolent, strong of purpose, and 
energetic, always willing to aid the cause of reform, but 
taking little or no part in public que8tions,'§ took the entire 
management of the warehouse, and established in it the 
largest business to be found in Manchester. In 1830, the 
younger brother was elected Member of Parliament for 
Wigan, and thus had less time left for Manchester affairs. 
Thomas Potter then allowed himself to become more of a 
public man, and in so doing added to his own repute, and 
won everybody's favour. ' From that time forward,' it 
was said, ^ there was not a single movement in Manchester, 
for general or local reform, for the promotion of education, 
for the relief of the poor, or for the improved administration 
of the town 8 affairs, in which Mr. Potter did not stand in 
the first rank, aiding with his always open purse, but more 
by his characteristic energy, we may almost say impetuosity, 
of character, which saw no obstacles, and permitted none to 

• Prentice, pp. 73, 74. f Manchester City News, Febraary 4, 1865. 

I MoTichester Times, March 22, 1845. § Pbentice, p. 74. 
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be seen, to the fulfilment of any really good object, and 
which communicated itself to all with whom he had to act, 
stimulating the faint-hearted to hope, and rousing the 
phlegmatic to exertion.'* 

The first business in which Thomas and Richard Potter took 
much part was political. The angry meetings that many of 
the working classes had held, in Manchester and elsewhere, 
for condemnation of the Corn Law and of the entire treatment 
they were receiving at the hands of the Tories, gave an ex- 
cuse to Lord Liverpool's Government for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act and arresting, on the information of an 
organized set of spies, all who were suspected of sedition. 
Many honest men from Manchester, Samuel Bamford among 
them, were seized, conveyed to London in irons, and there im- 
pjrisoned without trial. Noisy and self-styled philanthropists, 
like Wilberforce, supported this conduct ; but truer friends 
of the people, with Brougham at their head, stoutly opposed 
it in the House of Commons. In Manchester it was loudly 
condemned by the Potters and their fellow-thinkers. The 
two brothers, and five and twenty other leading men in the 
town, sent up a petition to the House, showing how, if there 
was any sedition abroad, it had been induced by the policy 
of the Government ; and that, on the other hand, with very 
few exceptions, ^ the conduct of the labouring part of their 
fellow-townsmen did not exhibit the slightest tendency to 
insubordination or violence, while they had sustained an 
unparalleled extremity of distress with fortitude the most 
exemplary and heroic' The petition led to a debate and a 
division in the House, but without success, a Bill of Indem- 
nity being passed in favour of the spies and their employers 
in high places. Unsuccessful, also, was the little exercise of 
spite by which the names of the twenty-seven petitioners 
were printed on cards, to be hung up in counting-houses and 
. shops, as names of men with whom no honest friend of King 
and State should allow himself to trade. The time had 
* Manchester Timee, March 22, 1845. 
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gone by for merchants to be injured in their business affairs 
by differences of political opinion. " In spite of all opposi* 
tion," said Archibald Prentice, one of the offenders, " Shuttle- 
worth and Taylor sold their cotton to men who could not 
buy it cheaper elsewhere, Thomas and Richard Potter their 
fustians, Brotherton and Harvey their yams, Baxter his 
ginghams and shirtings, and I my fine Glasgow muslins."* 

With one of the twenty-seven, persecution was attempted 
in another way. John Edward Taylor was brought into 
court in 1819 on a trumpery charge of libel, the real object 
being to punish him for his intrepid advocacy of Radical 
sentiments. After a long and unfair trial, in which the 
judge acted, for the nonce, as senior counsel for the plaintiff, 
he was acquitted. The result was so much increase of popu- 
larity, both to him and to his party, that, in 1821, twelve 
merchants met in the Potters' * plotting parlour,' and formed 
a fund for starting the Manchester Gtuzrdiany under his 
editorship-t In 1824, the Gruardian having failed to pve 
just expression to their views on reform, an old paper was 
re-shaped, with Archibald Prentice as its editor, to appear 
first as the Manchester Gazette, then as the Manchester 
Times and Gazette, and subsequently as the Manchester 
Examiner and Times. This younger and bolder paper also 
mainly owed its origin to the influence of Thomas and 
Richard Potter.J 

In all sorts of other ways the brothers were zealous friends 
of the Radical cause. 'Phey were especially active in pro- 
motion of the Reform Bill. During the latter half of 1830, 
and all through the year 1881, they took the lead in calling 
several great meetings of the people, and addressing them 
on the subject in earnest and temperate language. A much 
larger meeting than any that had previously been held was 
appointed for the 10th of October, 1831, a week after Man- 

• Prentice, pp. 123. 127. 131. 

t Prentice, p. 202 ; Manchester City New9, February 4, 1865. 

X Prentice, p. 248. 
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Chester had heard of the rejection of the Bill by the House 

of Peers. It was summoned * to consider the propriety of 

presenting a dutiful and loyal address to his Majesty, for the 

purpose of assuring him of their devotion to his person, and 

of their unshaken determination to grve to his Majesty and 

his Government all the support in their power ; and also of 

imploring his Majesty to take such decisive constitutional 

proceedings as shall counteract the pernicious consequences 

which may result from the rejection of the Reform Bill by 

the House of Lords, secure the passing of that important 

measure into a law, and thus preserve the peace, and conduce 

to the future welfare of the country/ It was intended that 

the meeting should be held in a room in Lower Mosely 

Street ; but so vast a crowd clamoured for admission that it 

was adjourned to Camp Field, and there Thomas Potter 

presided over an assemblage of a hundred thousand persons. 

His own speech was too moderate and conciliatory to give 

general satisfaction. Other speakers, rising from the vast 

crowd, advised measures more or less violent, and when the 

people were urged to support the men who were fighting 

their battles in Parliament, they shouted, " We'll fight our 

battles for ourselves." But Thomas Potter, and the other 

friends of order, succeeded in keeping them from any such 

expression of anger as appeared in the Bristol Riots and the 

destruction of Nottingham Castle. 

The Manchester reformers wisely confined themselves to 
eager speech and unfulfilled threats. In the time of greatest 
excitement, we are told, ^ the shopkeepers left their places of 
business and ran about asking, ^^ What's to be done now ?'' 
The working classes, in every district of the town, gathered 
into little knots, and, with curses both loud and deep, ex- 
pressed their hatred of the faction whose intrigues had pre- 
vailed over the voice of twenty-four millions of people.' 
But that was the limit of their incendiarism. 

The world had proof, however, of the interest shown in 
Manchester on the subject of reform. On its being reported 
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in the town that the Ministers had resigned office and aban- 
doned the cause they had promised to support, a meeting 
was straightway convened in the Town Hall. Then it was 
resolved, without delay, to send an urgent petition to the 
House of Commons, begging, ' that as the people had been 
twice denied their birthright by the endeavours of a small 
number of interested individuals/ no supplies might be 
voted, 'until a measure essential to the happiness of the 
people and the safety of the throne should be carried into a 
law/ At one o'clock the petition was drafted ; at three the 
sheets were distributed for signature ; at six o'clock they 
were returned with twenty-four thousand names attached to 
them. Without loss of a minute, a deputation, consisting of 
Richard Potter and two other merchants, posted to London, 
making the journey in seventeen hours, notwithstanding the 
considerable time spent in halting on the road. ' At every 
town and village they distributed a short account of the 
meeting and the petition ; and as they approached London, 
copies of the petition were distributed to the passengers of 
the numerous coaches they met, so that in the course of that 
day intelligence of the Manchester meeting was spread 
throughout the greater part of the kingdom.' Thus the 
monster protest from Manchester was promptly followed by 
numberless other petitions to the same effect. In less than 
a month the Reform Bill became law, and Manchester had a 
share in the Parliamentary representation.* 

His fellow-townsmen were not slow in acknowledging their 
debt to ITiomas Potter for the share taken by him in this 
battla He was also prominent and influential in the later con- 
test, yet more famous in the annals of Manchester than the 
struggle for Reform, which led to the repeal of the Corn-Laws 
in 1846. He did not live to see its termination, and, during the 
time of most zealous fighting, his age, and his other avoca- 
tions, prevented him from taking as active a share in the work 
as he had done in former years. Younger, and more eloquent 
♦ Pbestice, pp. 397-417. 
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men, with Richard Cobden at their head, were the chief pro- 
TDOters of that greatest of all benefits to English commerce. 

But to the end of his life Thomas Potter was the acknow- 
ledged head of the movement in Manchester. He was a 
member of the provisional committee appointed in October, 
1838, to form the Anti-Com-Law Association, soon changed 
to the Anti-Corn-Law League. He was one of the first, 
largest, and most persistent subscribers to the fund necessary 
to keep it alive. He marched at the head of the processions 
that, passing up and down the streets of Manchester, drew 
a crowd of curious observers from every part of England, 
and, albeit with something of clap-trap, thus helped to rouse 
interest in the subject. He gave hearty encouragement, by 
word and with money, to the Free Trade Hall set up in 
Saint Peter's Field. In every way, and to the utmost of his 
power, he aided the League with his most strenuous and in- 
fluential support, up to the time when its head-quarters were 
in London and its ramifications in every part of England.* 

There was another work in which Manchester was specially 
interested, contemporary with the early action of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, to which Thomas Potter devoted himself. 
Over and over again the reformers of Manchester had been 
hindered in their work by the old-fashioned way in which 
the municipal afiairs of the town were directed by a borough 
reeve. In 1628 the Tories, hoping thus to check the pro- 
gress of liberalism, applied for an Act of Parliament, direct- 
ing that no one should have a vote in the election of Police 
Commissioners unless he was assessed at a rental of 25Z. a 
year, and that none should be eligible for the office itself 
whose house was valued at less than 40Z. a year. Thomas 
Potter was leader of the opposition oflered to that project, 
and claimed the right both of voting and of candidature 
for all rate-payers. Therein he did not succeed, and Par- 
liament fixed the respective qualifications at 162 and 282. 

♦ Prentice, HUtory of the Anti-Com-Lato League (London, 1853), voL i., 
pp. 73, 92, 97, 126. 128, 200, 217, &c. 
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So great was the dissatisfaction caused by that compromise 
that, after the all-absorbing question of Parliamentary Ke- 
fonn had been settled for a generation, and Manchester had 
received a part of its due by being made a Parliamentary 
borough, Potter and his fellow-workers returned to the 
municipal battle. After two or three years of preliminary 
agitation, a committee, with William Neild for chairman, 
was appointed in February, 1838, to present a petition to 
the Queen in Council, praying for a charter of incorpora- 
tion. The answer to the petition was given in the follow- 
ing October and December. Thomas Potter was elected 
first Mayor of Manchester. *The appointment of Mr. 
Potter,' it was said at the time, * must be peculiarly gratify- 
ing to all who have witnessed his long, consistent, and ener^ 
getic labours to promote the political and moral improvement 
of his fellow-men and the munificent use, directed by an en* 
lightened and ever-active benevolence, he has made of the 
large means which a life of industry and integrity has placed 
at his disposal' It was not peculiarly gratifying to the 
Tories. They urged that the incorporation of Manchester 
was opposed to the wishes of a majority of the inhabitants, 
and that it would entail upon them additional and unneces- 
sary expenses, and therefore they raised a fund of 12,00W. 
to be spent in trying to upset the charter. The Liberals 
controverted their statements, and collected about 30,000f. 
for protection of the advantages they had already obtained 
for the town. Litigation followed, rates were refused in 
certain wards, and all sorts of difficulties were put in the 
way of the newly-appointed Mayor, Aldermen, and Council- 
men. These, however, were all overcome, and soon every 
one admitted that Potter had done good service to the 
town by his share in procuring its municipal charter. He 
was re-elected Mayor in 1839, and on that occasion received 
the honour of knighthood.* 

* Manchester Gazette, October 27, November 3, 10, 17 ; December 1, 8, 15, 
22, 1838 ; MandietUr Times, March 22, 1845. 
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Full of zeal for the municipal and political advance- 
ment of Manchester, Sir Thomas Potter was no less phi- 
lanthropic in other ways. His powerful speech aAd his 
well-filled purse were freely used in furtherance of every 
good and charitable work. In I8I89 with the co- opera- 
tion of his wife, a daughter of Thomas Bayley, of Booth 
Hall, he set up, at Irlams-o'-the-Height, a school in which 
some seventy or eig^hty poor girls were to be suitably 
educated, and enabled to make a living for themselves 
as servants or factory-workers; an institution cared for, 
after the old man's death, by lus son, Mr. Thomas Bayley 
Potter.* 

Sir Thomas was the leader in a much more important 
educational movement ^The Grammar School at Man- 
chester,' established early in the sixteenth century, *with 
funds to the amount of 4,0007. a year, had long given 
instruction to only about two hundred boys; and that not 
gratuitously, for every branch of education, beyond what, in 
the old parlance, was called grammar, was charged for at a 
high rate. Sir Thomas Potter and Mr. Mark Philips, at 
their sole expense, made application to Chancery and ob- 
tained an order, under which the number of pupils has been 
more than doubled,' it was said in 1845, *and they are 
taught, without charge, not only grammar, but writing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, drawing, and several of the modern 
languages.'! In juvenile reformatories he always took great 
interest, and he was engaged in correspondence thereon, 
with a view to the establishment of one in Manchester, 
almost to the last day of his life.j: 

He died on the 20th of March, 1845, at his house on 
Brick Hill, near Manchester.§ His brother Bichard had 
died at Penzance two years before. He left two sons, who 

* Manehe$ter City Neie$, February 4, 1865. 
t Manchester Times, March 22, 1S45. 
t Manehester City News, Ft'brii*\ry 4, 1865. 
§ Manchetter Times. 
VOL. II. U 
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heartily applied themselves to the furtherance of the objects 
he had chiefly at heart, steady friends of political and muni- 
cipal * freedom, of education and social improvement. Sir 
John Potter, the elder of them^ who died in 1857, was 
thrice Mayor of Manchester, and the chief promoter of the 
Manchester Free Library. Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, the 
younger son, was the intimate friend of Richard Cobden, 
whom he succeeded as Member of Parliament for Rochdale 
in 1865. Both entered the mercantile house, and helped to 
increase its importance, during their father s lifetime ; aiding 
it still more from the time when they became senior partners 
in 1845. 

In 18S0, Mr. S. H. Norris had been admitted to a 
share in the business, which, in 1836, had been transferred 
from its original house in Cannon Street to No. 1, George 
Street. Before that time, George Street, Mosely Street, and 
Portland Street, now crowded with immense warehouses and 
the busiest resort of Manchester merchants, contained no- 
thing but dwelling-houses and shops. Thomas Potter was 
laughed at for taking his business out of town, beyond the 
reach, as it was thought, of the customers who frequented 
Cannon Street and High Street. In building his new ware- 
house in the new neighbourhood, however, he set a fashion 
which has done much for the architectural improvement of 
Manchester, as well as for the extension of its commerce. 
In Cannon Street he had chiefly traded with the wholesale 
dealers of London and the great towns of England, in 
Lancashire cottons and fustians, and Yorkshire linens and 
flannels. In George Street, while extending these old 
branches of business, he added to them a rapidly increasing 
trade in silks, ribbons, hosiery, merinoes, and all sorts of 
haberdashery and small wares; and besides the shipment 
of these articles to foreign countries, opportunity was 
found for immediate dealings with the shopkeepers of Great 
Britain. In 1864, ' the firm had from five to six thousand 
customers spread all over the country, from John-o'-Groat's 
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to Land's End, and twenty travellers were employed to virit 
these customers periodically.'* 

A shrewd and observant foreigner visited the warehouse 
in 1843. ^ It is a great building six storeys high,' he said, 
' the upper floors of which are occupied by the lighter, and 
the lower by the heavier goods. As the great quantities of 
cotton and woollen goods perpetually traversing Manchester, 
between the different spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and exporting establishments, could not be con- 
veyed by the ordinary means without great loss of time and 
trouble, a kind of conveyance, called vans, has been lately 
introduced, consisting of enormous square, watertight boxes, 
placed on springs and wheels, which are capable of conveying 
immense masses of goods in a comparatively small compass 
and short space of time. At the great warehouses, like that 
of Messrs. Potter, machines called steam hoists are used for 
raising the goods into the vans. These little steam-engines 
stand on the ground floor, and raise great bales of goods 
with extraordinary ease and celerity. Besides this steam- 
engine, no less than fifty workmen are constantly employed 
in the warehouse in packing and unpacking the bales. Every 
country has its particular partialities in the goods it pur- 
chases, and the speculating merchant must always be well 
acquainted with these, no less than with the real wants and 
customs of each nation. From the Manchester warehouses 
great quantities of black doth are annually sent to Italy, to 
clothe the innumerable priests of that country. But this 
black cloth must always be of a particular coal-black, with- 
out the slightest tinge of brown or blue. Goods must also 
be packed differently for different nations ; thus, at Messrs. 
Potters, I saw bales of cotton, intended for China, packed 
in the Chinese manner and decorated with bright, tasteful 
little pictures, representing Chinese customs, ceremonies, cos- 
tumes, and the like. Nor must the manner of transport 
used in the interior of the countries for which they are iv- 

* Manchester City Nem, February 4, 1865. 
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tended be forgotten in the packing of the goods. Wares to 
be carried on the backs of elephants, camels, or llamas, must 
be diflFerently packed fix)m those to be conveyed by waggons, 
canals, or railways.'* 

In 1843 the Potters' establishment was the largest and 
most influential of some three hundred and sixty mercantile 
houses that at that time were scattered over Manchester.! 
In the ensuing twenty years the number of warehouses has 
been more than quadrupled, and several of their owners, 
profiting by the wonderful example of energy and tact in 
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J 0. Kohl, England and Wales (London. 1844), pp. 126. 127. 
t Ibid., p. 12(J. 
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studying the wants of all the markets of the world that was 
set by Sir Thomas Potter, have gained a place equal, if not 
superior, to that of the older house of which he was the head. 
Among these establishments, perhaps the most famous of 
all, for domestic trade at any rate, are those conducted by 
Messrs. S. and J. Watts and Company, in the handsomest 
mercantile building to be found in Manchester ; by Messrs. 
Rylands and Sons, and by Messrs. Henry Bannerman and 
Sons.* 

* Lengthy hititories of all three houses appeared in saooessive numbers 
of the Majichester City News for March and ApriU 1865. There^m these 
details about one of these establishments are extracted. In the Messrs. 
Rylands* warehouse, we are told, * there are now thirty-three departments, 
irrespectiye of the oflSoes and packing rooms. In the ceUars are grey 
calicoes, ginghams, checks, and dowlases, Scotch sheetings, and flannels 
and blankets. On the first floor —the offices and packing-room— Irish 
linens, carpets, cotton sheets, and rugs. On the second floor are bleached 
calicoes, dyed linings, and fustians. On the third floor are table covers, 
eloths, &c., ticks, regattas, grey bleach linens, nankeens, oilcloths and 
fltjordoths, French daniAJtlrB, moreens, llamas, stufis, and French merinoes, 
fancy dresses, plaids. On the fourth floor, wooUen cloths, gloves, muslins, 
cotton handkerchiefs and skirts, silks, crapes, lace, ribbons. On the fifth 
floor, mantles and shawls, haberdashery and stays, small wares and umbrellas, 
prints. On the sixth floor, artiflcial flowers, millinery and underclothing, 
sinws and tan. And at the warehouse, No. 16, High Street, and No. 3. 
Bread Street, are the departments for hosiery, worsted and yams, boots, 
shoes, and overshoes, shirts and collars. These various departments, and 
ihe collateral branches of the warehouses, require, and they now employ, 
600 employ^, of whom 33 are heads of departments. There are 21 
travellezB ; 19 travel aU over Great Britain and Ireland, one takes Canada, 
and another Holland. In the entering-office there are 41 clerks ; in the 
counting-house, shipping and miU and estate offices, 28 clerks. In the 
paddng-room, there are 34 men as packers and porters, and four boys ; and 
there are more than 10,000 customers' accounts now open in the ledgers in 
the shipping and home trade. Our readers may judge for themselves from 
the (acts we have given, that the annual returns of the firm are enormous. 
We were curious enough to ask what number of yards the counters for 
displaying the goods or samples would measure. Mr. Bylands instructed 
one of his joiners to furnish us with the necessary information, and to our 
utter astonishment we find that they are more than a mile and a quarter in 
length. As another illustration of the magnitude of the trade of this 
ooncem, we may name that in one article alone— viz., calicoes in the grey 
and finished state, they sell as many yards per annum, we find, by calcula- 
tions of our own, as would form a girdle (floe round our planet, and provide, 
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Yet greater than aoy of these, however, from a strictly 
mercantile point of view, is the commercial house of Messrs. 
A. and S. Henry and Company. It owes its origin to the 
enterprise of an Alexander Henry, an Irishman, bom in 
1766, who emigrated to America in 1783. He was for a 
few years derk in a merchant's office in Philadelphia. There 
he started business in his own name and on his own account, 
prospering sufficiently, during fifteen or sixteen years, to be 
able, in 1807, to retire from trade. He died in 1847 ; and 
his friends said of him, that ' his long life had been a continued 
exercise of benevolence, and the sanctity of a bright religious 
faith ennobled his motives, while it gave a wise direction to 
his actions.' While he was in business, one of his nephews, 
also named Alexander Henry, was sent over to him from 
Ireland, The lad profited by the commercial teaching of 
his unde. In 1804 he crossed the Atlantic again, to estab- 
lish a sort of agency for the Philadelphia house, in Palace 
Street, Manchester. Thence he soon removed to larger 
premises in Spear Street, and finally, in 1833, he took up his 
quarters in Portland Street, there constructing a house, great 
in the first instance, and subsequently enlarged in accord- 
ance with his growing wants. In Manchester he had his 
younger brother, Samuel Henry, for a partner. He also 
opened other mercantile establishments, with other partners 
in each case, in Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Glasgow, 
and Belfast Himself the head of all these houses, he was 



besides, a good shirt for the whole of the male population of Great Britain 
and Ireland annually. And if this quantity of calicoes were aU made 
into shirts, it would annually provide one shirt for every member of the 
male population of Great E^tain and Ireland, France, and the United 
States. A very large portion of the shirts, collars, mantles^ crinolines, 
black crape, bonnets, &c. (for which bonnets, we understand, the firm have 
a deserved celebrity) are inade on the premises. All the printed cireulars, 
price lists, &c., are printed in the warehouse ; and all the pattern cards 
they manu&cturo themselves. There are three steam-engines and a ten> 
horse boiler in the warehouse. One steam-engine works the hoist, another 
the packing presses, and the third sets the sewing machines constantly 
going.*— Ifaficfteafer CUy Nem, April 15, 1865. 
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thus able to purchase on the spot all the varieties of British 
textile manufactures, and he organized a wonderful machin- 
ery for selling them in every quarter of the world. He had 
agencies ^ in all the chief cities of the United States, in Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick, in Montreal and Quebec, in the 
British West Indian Islands, in Cuba, Mexico, and all the 
states of South America, in California, the Philippine Islands, 
China, Batavia, the East Indies, Australia, Egypt, and Tui^ 
key, on the African and European shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, in Italy, Portugal, Spain, and northern Europe.'* 

Alexander Henry was a wise, honest, and very prosperous 
merchant ; but not much more than a merchant His wealth 
procured for him election as Member of Parliament for 
South Lancashire ; and he used some portion of his wealth 
in support of the Anti-Com-Law League and other political 
movements, as well as in subscriptions to various benevolent 
institutions. But he is hardly entitled to high rank among 
the philanthropists and the true merchant-princes of Man- 
diester. 

These came, not only, like Sir Thomas Potter and George 
William Wood — a man to whom Manchester owes almost as 
much as to Sir Thomas Potter, though his work ran in quieter 
waysf — from the strictly mercantile classes, but also from 

* For the materials of the foregoing paragraph I am indebted to 
Mr. SmLBS, who has also very kindly placed at my disposal nnmerous 
notes and extracts made by him concerning William Brown of Liverpool 
and Titos Salt of Bradford. 

t George William Wood was bom at Leeds in 1781, his finther being the 
Beverend William Wood, who succeeded Priestley as minister of Mill HiU 
Chapel, in that town, and did much for the advancement of literary and 
adentific tastes, political wisdom, and social refinement, among the many 
over whom he had influence. At the age of twenty, the son removed to 
Manchester, there in course of time to become a leading merchant, in 
partnership with Mark Philips. He was also a member of the firm of 
Gates, Wood, and Smithson, cloth-merchants, of Leeds. It is said on his 
monument in Upper Brook Street Chapel, Manchester, that ' having early 
in life engaged in commercial pursuits, and obtained by them an honourable 
independence, he quitted the pursuits of wealth for the nobler objects of 
pubUc usefulness.' The praise was not idle. He vied with Sir Thomas 
Potter in his devotion to the municipal interests of Manchester, and he was 
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the manufacturing community for which Manchester and its 
neighbourhood have been, during the last hundred years, 



a zealous sapporter of aU the Beform movements of the times. He was 
Member of Parliament for South Lancashire, at the first eleetioa fi)l- 
lowing the passing of the Beform BiU in 1832. At the next election he 
was defeated ; but in 1837, and again in 1841, he was chosen by the electors 
of Kendal. He died suddenly in October, 1843, while attending a meeting 
of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, which he had been 
influential in forming. At the time of his deatli he was magistrate and 
depnty-lientenant for the county palatine of Lancaster, and president of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. — Gentleman's Magazine^ February, 1844, 
p. 204 ; and Tatlob, Biographia Leodtentis, pp. 232, 401, 402. * When 1 
visit Manchester,* said Sir James Eay-Shuttleworth, at the opening of the 
Manchester Art- Workman's Exhibition, on the 26th of February, 1866, * I 
reflect for how much of the great municipal improvements of this city we 
are indebted to the anxious, persevering, and self-denying labours ciane 
whose memoiy, 1 venture to say, seems to me in too much danger of being 
neglected and forgotten. Mr. George William Wood was, in my early 
youth, the pioneer of our municipal improvement He found this city a 
great village, in almost a chaotic state of admimstration, with a population 
which had rapidly grown towards its present dimensions, but without 
institutions suited to the progress of its numbers, and what ought to have 
been its progress in civilization ; and with devoted friends around bim» such 
as your late Alderman NeUd, Mr. Henry Kewberry, who stiU survives and 
Mr. Henry Tootal, aided likewise by the great public spirit of the late Sir 
Thomas Potter, his brother Mr. Bichard Potter, and Mr. Alderman Shuttle- 
worth, Mr. Wood, as tlie leader of a moderate, intelligent, and conscientbus 
party, laboured for years, amidst almost insurmountable difiiculties, to found 
the system of municipal administration which has triumphed in this town. 
I cannot look upon the great avenues of commerce which have been opened 
through the centres of this city without reflecting how difficult it was to 
obtain the revenue for those improvements by the establishment of your 
gas-works, without whose profits Market Street would have still existed 
only in the condition of Market Street Lane, and the avenue from Broughton, 
past Hunt's Bank, would not have existed at all ; nor can I forget that for 
these improvements, for the origination of improved sanitary arrangements, 
for your representation in Parliament, for your municipal inoorporation, for 
your increased security of property, health, and comforts among all classes 
of the community, you are indebted to pioneers whose remembrance may be 
fiuiing from the minds of this generation ; and foremost among them, in 
my humble opinion, was Mr. George William Wood. He did not attract to 
himself the sympathies of the more advanced Liberal party, for he was very 
moderate in his political opinions, but he was the earnest advocate of all 
those national reforms which have received the sanction of Parliament* — 
Manchetter Examiner and Timea, February 27. 1866. 
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still more famous. All the world knows the portrait of the 
Brothers Grant in Nicholas Nicklebtfy there termed the 
Brothers Cheeryble ; and scores of others, less modest and 
reticent, hare made for themselves as great a fame, without 
the aid of fiction. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

JOHN GLADSTONE AND WILLIAM BROWN OF LIVEBPOOL. 

[1764-1864.] 

Liverpool emerged from the obscurity in which it lay for 
centuries as a seaside village by help of the tobacco trade, 
with Sur Thomas Johnson, the Norrises, and the Claytons 
for its leaders. A second period of development was coin- 
cident with the African slave trade, in which the Cunliffes 
and the Heywoods, the older Blundells, and the older Earles 
were conspicuous among a crowd of famous merchanta 
Much larger has been the crowd and much greater the 
aggregate fame in the third period of advancement, during 
which the American cotton trade, leading to an opening up 
of trade with India, and to all sorts of other commercial 
advantages, has made Liverpool not only the great channel 
through which Manchester and the Manchester district receive 
their raw materials and send forth their manufactured goods 
to all parts of the world, but, after London, the greatest port 
in Europe. 

Cotton had been brought from the east, to be worked up in 
Manchester and the adjoining towns, long before the western 
trade began, and it was imported from the West Indies 
some thirty years before there was any considerable ship- 
ment from the American continent. Dated the 3rd of 
November, 1758, is this advertisement in a newspaper of the 
time : ^ To be sold by auction, at Forbes and Campbell's sale- 
room, near the Exchange, this day, at one o'clock, twenty-five 
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bags of Jamaicti cotton, in five lots.'* From that year cotton 
was regularly brought from the West Indies. In 1770 the 
Liverpool importations include 6,030 bales of cotton from 
*the West India Islands and foreign countries, with the 
addition of three bales from New York, three bags firom 
Georgia, four from Vir^nia and Maryland, and three bar- 
rels firom North Carolina.'t It is said that as late as 1784, 
when eight bags of cotton were brought by an American 
vessel into Liverpool, they were seized by the custom-house 
officer as a contraband commodity such as was never known 
to be grown in America ; and when those eight bales were 
admitted into Liverpool, we are told, they caused such a glut 
in the market that William Rathbone, to whom they were 
consigned, found great difficulty in disposing of them 4 That 
report, however, is hardly credible, seeing that already Liver^ 
pool, thanks to the enterprise of young men like Rathbone, 
and old and influential merchants like the Earles, had 
already made a fair beginning of its cotton trade. In 1791, 
68,404 bales were brought into the town ; just half being 
consignments from Portugal, and 25,777 the produce of the 
British West Indies, while 64 bales came from America. But 
by 1796 the American imports had risen to 4,668 bales, the 
West Indian supply being 25,110, and the Portuguese being 
reduced to 30,721, with a total from all parts of 63,526 bales. 
From that time the cotton trade has grown with wonderful 
rapidity, nearly all the benefit of the growth being confined 
to the new and almost boundless American market 

Other commodities were then, however, and for some years 
to come, the staples of Liverpool commerce. The African 
trade flourished, and was a principal source of wealth, up to 
the time of its suppression in 1807, after long and eloquent 
opposition, begun forty years before by Thomas Bentley, and 

* TranMctwM of ike Lancathire and Cheshire Hietcriecd Society 
(liTerpool), vol. vi., p. 115. 
t Enfield, Hi^^yry of Liverpool, 
X TransacUone, &c, toI. iv., p. 43. 
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subsequently carried on by other Unitarians, like Priestley, 
Yates, and Currie ; by the Quakers, with William Rathbone 
at their head, and most eloquently of all by Rathbone's friend, 
William Roscoe, the Liverpool attorney and the world- 
famous critic and historian. There were larger importa- 
tions of sugar, rum, and coffee than of cotton, moreover, 
firom the West Indies and America, and greater still at that 
time was the trade in com which Liverpool carried on with 
Canada and other parts. When the Goree Warehouses, then 
considered the most wonderful piece of commercial architec- 
ture in England, were burnt down in 1802, the loss was 
reckoned at 120,000Z.'8 worth of grain, 68,500t's worth of 
sugar, 30,000Z/s worth of cotton, besides sundries valued at 
60,000?. These figures fairly illustrate the proportions of 
Liverpool trade at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

It was as a com merchant that Sir John Gladstone 
began life in Liverpool. He was descended from the old 
Gladstanes of Lanarkshire, his grandfather being John 
Gladstones of Biggar, in that county. His father, Thomas 
Gladstones, who died in 1809, was for many years an in- 
fluential com and flour merchant and shipowner in Leith, with 
business very similar to that of the old Couttses of Edinburgh. 
At Leith John Gladstone * was born on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1764, and there he received all his school education, as 
well as his early commercial training. For a few years he 
took an active share in the management of his father's busi- 
ness. He went several times to the Baltic in order to buy 
com, and a like business took him once or twice to America, 
where he was the agent to Sir Claude Scott ; * and in these 
voyages,* it is said, ^he gave indications of that judicious 
management which was so amply exemplified in his future 
career.'t 

In 1787, almost as soon as he became of age, he settled 

* He was John GladBtones till the 10th of Febraaiy, 1835, when he 
dropped the final « by royal license, and became John Gladstone, 
t Liverpool Courier^ December 17, 1851. 
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in Liverpool, as partner in the house of Currie, Bradshaw, 
and Company, com merchants, bringing the training and the 
connections that he had acquired under his father to the 
advancement of his new business during sixteen years. In 
1802, on the termination of his partnership, he established 
himself as a general merchant, then founding a commercial 
house which he himself was to manage with notable success 
during nearly thirty years, and which was to be no less 
famous and prosperous in the hands of hb successors.* 

He had to compete with and to surpass a number of great 
merchants and promoters of Liverpool commerce. Of these, 
perhaps, the most conspicuous as merchant philanthropists 
were James Cropper and William Rathbone. Rathbone died 
in 1809, leaving, as his fnend Roscoe said, ' a name which 
will ever be distinguished by independence, probity, and 
true benevolence, and will remain as an example to his de- 
scendants of genuine piety and patient resignation, and of 
all those virtues which give energy to a community, adorn 
society, and are the delight of private life.'t Cropper lived 
till 1840. *The great features of his character,' according 
to the judgment of his townsmen, * were sound sense, per- 
severance, and benevolence. -By these qualities he raised 
himself to wealth and influence in Liverpool, and entitled 
himself to the respect of all who knew him, and to the 
gratitude of thousands who never saw his face. The principal 
objects with which his name was connected were the repeal of 
the Orders in Council, the opening of the trade to India and 
China, and the abolition of negro slavery. He also took an 
active part, along with others, in introducing the railway 
system. He was for many years at the head of the well- 
known firm of Cropper, Benson, and Company. During the 
last years of his life he devoted himself almost entirely to 
works of benevolence, one of the most interesting of which 
was an orphan school at Fernhead, near Warrington, which 
he founded and superintended to the time of his death.'^ 

• BjUNBB, Liverpool, p. 608. f Ibid., p. 538. t Ibid., p. 658. 
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Yet greater, as monied men, were Thomas Leyland and 
'V^liam Ewart Ewart, the son of a Dumfries minister, had 
been brought up in the establishment of Sir George Dunbar ; 
and when his employer retired from buaness, he and one of 
his fellow clerks succeeded to it as heads of the house of 
Ewart and Rutson, for upwards of twenty years the richest 
and most influential of any that were engaged in American 
commerce. William Ewart died in October, 1823, after 
many years' intimate friendship with Gladstone — one result 
of which appears in the name of the most famous of Glad- 
stone's sons.* Thomas Leyland was his most remarkable con- 
temporary in commercial Liverpool. He too, was altogether 
a self-made man, working his way up, by persistent exercise of 
his talents, from a humble station to the possession and, in 
his own way, the enjoyment of immense wealth. For many 
years he was a thriving merchant, for many more a thriving 
banker, William Roscoe being his partner in that capacity 
for a few years.t In 1793 he was one of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the best means of restoring confidence in 
Liverpool after the French Revolution ; and in 1798 he con- 
tributed 300Z. to the Tory fund towards the support of the 
Government in prosecution of its war with France.} He was 
Bailiff of Liverpool in 1796 ; Mayor in 1788, 1814, and 
1820. At his death he left the chief part of his great 
fortune to his partner, Richard BuUin, who asumed his name 
and became, in his day, the richest man in Liverpool. He« 

* Smithebs, History of Liverpool (Liverpool, 1825), p. 487; Liverpool a 
Few Years SinMy by an Old Stager [the Bev. James Aspinall] (liveipocd, 
1852), pp. 47. 49. 

t ' He was,' we are told, ' a man of amaziDg shrewdness, sagacity, and 
prudence. When the north coantryman was asked for the receipt of his 
ale, which was always good, he answered, ^ There's jnst a way of doing it, 
man/' and so it was with Mr. Leyland. He had "just a way of doing" 
things. By some intuition, instinct, or presentiment, caU it what you will, 
he seemed always to have a warning of any coming storm in the money- 
market, and trimmed and steered the ship, and took in saU aooordingly.*^ 
Liverpool a Few Years Sinee^ p. 39. 

X Baineb, pp. 494. 503. 
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dying in his turn in 1844, handed to his brother Charles, 
on the day preyious to his death, a cheque for l,0(X),000/.» 
thus cleverly mulcting the Exchequer of the legacy duty 
to which it would have been entitled had the money been 
left by wi)l.» 

John Gladstone took no active part in the municipal afiairs 
of Liverpool, but he was a zealous politician, and his name 
appears in connection with nearly every commercial and 
philanthropic movement in the town for about the first forty 
years of the nineteenth century. He was one of the proprie- 
tors — Thomas Leyland being a trustee and William Ewart a 
director — of the Saint George's Fire Office, which was started 
in June, 1802, with a capital of 300,0002., and nearly rumed 
by the burning, three months later, of the Goree Warehouses, 
which had been insured in it for 323,00O2.t But Gladstone 
was rich enough to bear his part of the burthen. Having 
entered upon his new business in that year, he embarked at 
once in very extensive traffic in com, cotton, and nearly 
every other commodity obtained from America and the 
West Indies. He does not appear to have had any share in 
the slave-trade, but in 1808, shortly after its abolition, he 
became a West Indian proprietor, having, especially, large 
estates in Jamaica, and drawing from them a good part of 
the sugar and rum which he sold to his customers at home. 
He had also much property in Demerara, near the district 
which, in 1824, became conspicuous as the scene of the 
insurrection in which the missionary Smith was implicated ; 
and thereby he suffered very serious loss.^ 

From first to last he was a zealous Tory ; but in 1808 he, 
with others of his party, joined the Liberals in opposition to 
the Orders in Council, which, after grievously affecting the 
trade of England with America, led to the second Ameri* 

* Liverpool Albion, December 9, 1844; OerUUman'8 Magazine (New 
Series), vol. zxiii., pp. 104, 665. 

t Baimu, p. 510. 

X Ck>RBT, History of Laneashire (London, 1825), vol. ii., p. 699 ; lAverpoo I 
Courier, December 17, 1851. 
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can war. On the 26th of February, in consequence of a 
requisition signed by Gladstone, Ewart, and others, a meet- 
ing was held in which all parties, without regard to political 
bias, were associated in resistance to the Government policy.* 
Their protest, like all the others that came from various parts 
of the kingdom, was in vain, and the people were thrown into 
serious and needless misery. In 1809 the prices of food 
were so high, being twice as heavy as they had been a 
few years before, that other meetings were held to prevent 
the use of grain in distilling operations. In some of them 
Gladstone took a leading partf He was also conspicuous 
in the measures taken in Liverpool to protect the interests of 
the merchants and lessen the disasters incident to the whole 
community through the commercial failures that were being 
caused by the American complications. Temporary reHef 
was given to Liverpool commerce in 1809, by the openmg 
of trade with Spain and Portugal, and their colonies in 
America. Goods of all sorts were shipped thither, especially 
to the South American provinces, in vast quanuties. But in 
that way the price of commodities at home was further in- 
creased, and yet greater trouble ensued when the speculatang 
merchants found that nothing came of their adventures. The 
year 1810 closed amid general panic, and the early months of 
1811 were marked by terrible sufferings among all but the 
richest and most prudent inhabitants. Gladstone did all he 
could to lessen it, and it was mainly through the a^tation 
in which he shared that part of a loan voted in Parliament 
for the relief of trade was assigned to Liverpool, and — a 
much more helpful measure — ^that in 1812 the ruinous Orders 
in Coundl were suspended4 This suspension was a few 
weeks too late to prevent war with America ; but actual war 
proved better for trade than persistent war policy without 
fighting, and after a few years the trade of Liverpool and 
of all England was in a more prosperous state than it had 
ever been before. 
* Baxkbs, pp. 52S-532. f Ibid,, pp 542, 546. ; Ibid., pp. 544, 548. 
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John Gladstone's share in that good ending of the troubles 
must not be forgotten. Throughout the times of panic and 
distress he had never lost confidence in the stability of Liver- 
pool commerce. On the 4th of August, 1808, the Com 
Exchange in Brunswick Street, which he had been in- 
fluential in procuring, was opened, and in 1809 the West 
India Association was organized, with him for chairman.* 
Through 1808 and 1809 he was zealous in his advocacy of 
further dock extension and custom-house accommodation, 
the result being an Act of Parliament obtained in 1811 for 
building the Brunswick Dock, for converting the Dry Dock 
into a Wet Dock, for constructing the Queen's Half-Tide 
Dock, and for filling up the Old Dock, built in the time of Sir 
Thomas Johnson, to make room for the new Custom-House.t 

But by far the most important measure in which at this 
period he took part was the agitation for removal of the East 
India Company's monopoly. In 1794, in spite of the oppo- 
sition raised by Burke and others, the Company's charter had 
been renewed for twenty years. In 1812, when that term 
had nearly expired, the question was revived. Gladstone 
took the lead in Liverpool, others working in conjunction 
with him in other towns, and the result was the passing of 
an Act, in 1813, throwing open to the general public all the 
Company's monopoly, except trade with China, and trade 
in tea with all places between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Magellan. Liverpool at once took advantage 
of this change, and on the 22nd of May, 1814, Gladstone's 
ship, the Kingsmillj was despatched to the East Indies. It 
returned, laden with cotton, sugar, indigo, choice woods, and 
spices, in September, 1815.^ That was the be^nning of 
Liverpool's participation in the East India trade, second 
only, as a source of profit, to its commerce with America. 

There was another monopoly, nearer home, which Glad- 
stone joined, a few years afterwards, in overthrowing. The 

• Baines. p. 537. t Ibid., pp. 539. 541. 

X Liverpool Courier^ December 17, 1851 ; Baines, p. 569. 

VOL. TI. X 
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East India Company had been an institution altogether 
helpful to English commerce during the early stages of its 
history. So the Bridgewater Canal, constructed by Brindley 
in 1773, had been of incalculable benefit to Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and the other towns with which it had been con- 
nected. But it too, growing rich through the commercial 
energy that it encouraged, became in a way obstructive. 
Having formed an alliance with the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, its managers desired to continue in exclusive posses- 
sion of the traffic between Liverpool and Manchester, notwith- 
standing its inability to do all the work intrusted to it The 
result was, as Huskisson complained in the House of Com- 
mons, that ^ cotton was sometimes detained a fortnight in 
Liverpool, while the Manchester manufacturers were obliged 
to suspend their labours ; and goods manufactured at Man- 
chester for foreign markets could not be transmitted in time, 
in consequence of the tardy conveyance.' That was a griev- 
ance felt by all the merchants of both towns, except those 
who, as canal-proprietors, received ample recompense for 
their personal losses in the large profits derived from the 
carrying business. At last, in 1820, a Mr. Sanders, an en- 
terprising merchant of Liverpool, resolved to see whether 
a tramroad could not be laid down. Having started the 
idea, others joined with him in its prosecution. The 
result was the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, begun in 
June, 1826, after tedious battling with prejudices and rival 
interests, both in Parliament and in the districts specially 
affected, and opened on the 15th of September, 1830.* 

Preparatory to the obtaining of an Act of Parliament 
sanctioning the enterprise, two Liverpool merchants were 
examined by a Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
21stof March, 1825. One of them was John Gladstone. He 
had been a merchant of Liverpool for eight-and-thirty years. 

♦ Baines, pp. 59^-612. Very fuU hiatoriea of the enterprise appear in 
Mr. Smiles's Lives of the Entfineers, Mr. Jeafprbbon's Life of Rcher( 
StevJienson, and elsewhere. 
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he said, and a shipowner during the greater part of that 
time. For sixteen years he had been almost exclusively 
engaged in the corn trade ; after that he had applied him- 
self to various branches of commerce connected with the 
West Indies and the Brazils, the East Indies and other 
parts of the world. The ordinary modes of conveyance, he 
declared, were quite inadequate to the requirements of the 
times, and were growing more so every day. When he 
settled in Liverpool, in 1787, the dock dues were 9,200?. In 
1824 they were more than fifteen times eis great In 1788 
there belonged to Liverpool 431 vessels, carrying 71,953 
tons; in 1824 the number of vessels was 1,115, their burthen 
176,151 tons. In 1788 3,677 vessels of all nations had 
entered the port ; in 1824 there were upwards of 10,000, 
with cargoes weighing in all 1,180,914 tons. The ware- 
housing system, he said, had been introduced into Liver- 
pool in 1805. In 1806 the number of warehouses occupied 
by bonded goods was 85 ; in 1824, it had risen to 204. That 
wonderful growth of trade made absolutely necessary some 
improvements in the mode of conveyance, and therefore, 
Gladstone added, he earnestly hoped that the proposed rail- 
way might be permitted. t 

The other Liverpool merchant who gave evidence in sup- 
port of the movement was William Brown. He was in the 
habit, he said, of shipping large quantities of goods, especially 
the manufactures of Manchester and its neighbourhood, to 
the United States. Other goods were imported by him for 
transmission to Manchester; and the entire value of the 
goods which he received and shipped sometimes amounted to 
1,000,000Z. a year. There was, he continued, a regular and 
ample means of communication between Liverpool and 
America. Four lines of ships, sixteen in all, traded with 
New York ; two, comprising eight ships, went to Philadelphia, 
and one of these vessels visited Baltimore^ each vessel carry- 
ing, on an average, about 50,000t's worth of goods, though 
sometimes the value was thrice as great. These vessels 
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started punctually, refusing to take in goods after the day 
fixed as the limit, and it frequently happened that great loss 
was experienced through the tardiness of the canal agents in 
transmitting the commodities which were ordered and ready 
for shipment. He too, like Gladstone, and all the other 
leading men of Liverpool, urged the absolute necessity of 
some swifter and surer mode of communication between the 
great seat of cotton manufacture and the great cotton trading 
port of £ngland. 

This William Brown, though twenty years younger than 
Gladstone, was, in 1825, second only to him as a Liverpool 
merchant, and second to none in the Liverpool cotton trade. 
He was an Irishman, brought up in America. His father, 
Alexander Brown, had been for some time, in a small way, a 
respectable merchant, chiefly concerned with the linen trade, 
at Ballymena, in the county of Antrim, and there William 
Brown was bom in 1784. He was educated at a school 
kept by the Rev. Mr. Bradley, at Cathrich, near Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire ; but his schooling was over before he 
was sixteen years old. In 1800 his father emigrated with 
his family to Baltimore, in the United States, and there 
established his old business on a wider basis. William 
Brown was his quick-witted and very helpful clerk for a few 
years, and then his partner. It was through his energy, to 
a great extent, that the house of Alexander Brown and Sons, 
flax and linen merchants, soon became famous. Its shrewd 
founders made full use of the advantages oflered by a quickly 
growing population in a richly productive country. Sending 
their flax across the water, they procured return cargoes of 
English commodities, and when they found that cotton was 
even more marketable than flax, they lost no time in in- 
cluding it in their shipments. In a few years they found 
it desirable to establish a branch business at Philadelphia, 
and another in New York. These were directed by James 
and John, Alexander Brown's two youngest sons, while 
George, the eldest, stayed to help manage the business 
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in Baltimore. William, the cleverest of the family, pro- 
ceeded to England in December, 1808, and in 1810 opened 
another branch of the business in Liverpool/ 

He came at a time of dismal suffering and terrible failure 
among the speculative merchants of Liverpool and their de- 
pendents ; but the young merchant, taking prudent advan- 
tage of the consequent fluctuations of credit, reaped from 
them only profit. He soon became a famous man on 
'Change. Admiring friends and jealous rivals followed hb 
lead in their transactions, and found that they might impli- 
citly rely both on the wisdom that guided his dealings and 
on the honesty that made his word as good as a bank note. 
A flax and cotton importer in especial, he extended his 
business to all sorts of mel'chandize. All the articles of 
American growth were either bought by him, or more fre- 
quently sent to him for sale on commission ; and in return he 
despatched, either in his own name or in that of one or oilier 
of his many correspondents, immense cargoes of iron, earthen- 
ware, and the thousand and one other commodities grown, 
made, or bartered in England, to be sold in all parts of 
America. Through his foreign connections he was also able 
to carry on a great and most profitable India and China 
trade, long before the withdrawal of* the East India Com- 
pany's monopoly. While that monopoly lasted, no Liverpool 
merchant might trade direct with the East Indies ; but no 
legislation could prevent the Browns of Baltimore or New 
York from buying for American use any quantity of tea, 
coffee, silk, or opium, and then, as soon as the cargoes had 
arrived, frt)m re-shipping them to the Brown of Liverpool. 

In these ways he very soon became a leader of Liverpool 
commerce. He did not, however, take much part in the 
general afl^rs of Liverpool, till after Gladstone's retirement. 

Gladstone had married a daughter of Joseph Hall, of 

Liverpool, in 1792, who died without issue in 1798. In 

* Liverpool Mercury, October 1.% 1860; which contains a tolerably Axil 
memoir of Sir William Brown, written, I believe, by Mr. W. SroBlt, and 
revised by Sir William himself. 
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1800 he took for a second wife the daughter of Andrew 
Robertson, of Dingwall, in Ross-shire, who bore him several 
children. Of these, two, as they- grew up, became chief 
managers of the commercial house, and left their father free 
to apply himself to other occupations. 

John Gladstone was always a zealous politician. He was 
very active in procuring Canning's election as Member of 
Parliament for Liverpool in 1812. ' So great was his confi- 
dence in the abilities and principles of that distinguished 
statesman,' we are told, 'that — ^a difficulty having been 
started, in the preliminary state of the proceedings, as to the 
raising of funds to defray the expenses of the election — he 
offered to become personally responsible for the amount, 
whatever it might be, thus inspiring a feeling, and setting an 
example, which had the effect of speedily bringing forward 
other spirited and patriotic individuals to contribute liberally 
for the purpose.'* The result was the election 'of Canning 
and his associate Gasooyne, and the rejection of Brougham 
and Creevey, after seven days* polling, u^parallded in Liver- 
pool history.t Canning was re-elected in 1816, 1818, and 
1820, and on his retirement in 1823^ Gladstone procured 
the election of his friend Huskisson, to continue the fore- 
most representative of Liverpool up to the time of his death 
on the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway in 
1830. 

Gladstone himself went into Parliament, as member for 
Lancaster, in 1818, the Tories of Liverpool subscribing 
4,000t towards the expenses of his election. In 1820 he 
was chosen to represent the borough of Woodstock ; and in 
1826 he was returned for Berwick, to be unseated on 
petition in the following year. In 1837, when he was 
seventy-three years old, he showed his persistent devotion to 
Tory principles by contesting — ^ not without some personal 
danger,' it was said — the Radical borough of Dundee.} 

♦ Liverpool Courier, December 17. 1851. t Baink, pp. 550-554. 

X Liver pod Courier^ December 17, 1851. 
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During the many years that he was in the House of Com- 
mons, he held a respectable though not a brilliant position. 
He was no great speaker, but an honest voter ; much em- 
ployed in committee work and government business. He 
was a hearty supporter of Lord Liverpool's and (Manning's 
ministries, and their frequent adviser on questions of com- 
merce and finance. Once, we read, * a sugar question was 
under discussiou, and, as Goulbum was hammering and 
stammering through a string of figures and details, Huskisson 
smiled, as he quietly observed, ^ Goulburn has got his facts 
and figures and statistics from Gladstone, and they are all 
as correct and right as possible ; but he does not understand 
them, and will make a regular hash of it" '* Huskisson did 
understand Gladstone's facts, figures, and statistics, and 
often made valuable use of them, both in his Parliamentary 
speeches and in his government projects. So it was especially 
in matters relating to the West Indies. Both Huskisson and 
Canning turned to Gladstone for advice on the vexed ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery. Gladstone also, at a later 
day, was especially influential in adjusting with Lord Stanley, 
then Secretary for the Colonies, the terms of negro emancipa- 
tion in 1834, and in procuring for the West Indian planters 
a grant of 20,000,000?. by way of compensation.f 

Gladstone was a rich man from the beginning of the 
century ; and he made good use of his wealth. All the 
charities of Liverpool, and not they alone, received from him 
liberal support. In 1815 he built, at a cost of 14,000?., the 
large and handsome church of Saint Andrew^ in Renshaw 
Street; and in 1817 he endowed another church, that of 
Saint Thomas, Seaforth, with schools adjoining it} In 1816 
he was elected governor and trustee of the old Blue Coat 
Hospital, to which he always proved a good friend.§ In all 

^ Litferpool a Few Yean Since, p. 88. 

t Liverpool Courier, Deoember 17, 1851. 

X Pictorial Liverpool (Birkenhead, 1850), pp. 91, 96, 262. 

§ Report of the Blue Coat HotpUal, Ltverpool, 1846. 
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other sorts of benevolent undertakings he freely took 
one of the most notable being the commodious building, i 
the home of the Bible Society, the Charitable Sooety, 
other bodies, in Slater Street, which he set up in conjunctiofil 
with James Cropper and Samuel Hope* In IMl be I 
built and endowed the Church of Sakt Thomas in thdl 
Fields, Toxteth Park.f He also gave 1,OOOL to the excel<l 
lent Collegiate Institution in Shaw Street, whose foundation 
stone was laid by Lord Stanley, in October, 1840, and | 
which was opened in January, 1843, the inaugural addres? 
being deliTcred by Mr. W. E. Gladstonct 

Long before that Gladstone had ceased to make LiTerpool 
his home> or to have much personal connection with Liver- 
pool commerce. In February, 1824, his brother-merchants 
presented him with a splendid dinner service, * to mark their 
high sense of his successful exertions for the promotion of 
trade and commerce, and in acknowledgment of his most im- 
portant services rendered to the town of LiverpooL*§ The 
services continued to be rendered for more than a quarter of 

* Ptduresque Handbook of Liverpool, p. 82. 

t Liverpool Courier, December 17, 1851. 

X Pictorial Liverpool, p. 165 ; BAnnss, p. 658. 

§ Liverpool Mercury, October 22, 1824. ' At a meeting convened on the 
8th of January, it yrw resolTsd, ** That John Gladstone, Eaiq., M.P., baa 
rendered most important aervioes to this town, hy his zeal and ability in 
promoting and increasing its trade, and by his support of all establishments 
having for their object the advancement of its prosperity and refinement : 
That, in particular, Liverpool is much indebted to his exertions for the 
formation of commercial associations, by which the trading interests have 
been so greatly consolidated and strengthened : That, in the different 
public institutions, whether formed for the purpose of relieving distress, 
promoting morals, or refining taste, his name is found amongst their most 
liberal and zealous patrons and friends : That, in his more public character, 
as a Member of Parliament, it is highly gratifying to record his aoeeesibility, 
his unwearied attention to those who have sought his assistance, and his 
inde&tigable efforts to protect and improve the commerce of the country at 
large, and, more particularly, the trade and interests of this town : That, in 
the opinion of this meeting, such important services have justly entitled 
him to our warmest acknowledgments.** '—Liverpool Mercury, January 16, 
1824. The result of that meeting was the testimonial referred to above.* 
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- r- a century after that, but they generally came from a distance. 

. ^< ^ In 1829, Gladstone bought the estate of Fasque and Balfour, 

' >f in Kincardineshire. There he spent most of the last two- 

,:z: and-twenty years of his life, going often to London, and 

• ;: . offcener to Liverpool, and spending several winters in Edin- 

7:t» burgh and his native town of Leith. He was one of the 

; directors of the Royal Bank of Edinburgh, and during some 

^{i time subsequent to 1833 he took an active part in its 

^. > management In 1839 ' he projected the steam ferry and 

^_ breakwater pier across the Frith of Forth, from Leith to 

Burntisland, which had long been urgently required. His 

^/^- first endeavour was to induce the inhabitants of Fife to 

^. undertake this work; but they were not prepared for the 

.^. exertion, upon which, in conjunction wiih the Duke of 

Bucclench, he obtained an Act of Parliament, and the work 

„r. was executed on their jomt account. The ferry was after- 

.^,. wards sold to the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway 

": Company, of which undertaking he was also the originator.' 

Here also he carried on his benefactions. In 1840 he built 

in Leith an asylum for women afflicted with incurable 

diseases^ which, to the time of his death, he supported at an 

annual cost of about 300^ In Leith, moreover, he built 

and endowed a church, with manse and schools attached 

to it* 

Even at Fasque his life was a busy one. His interest in 
political and social affidrs contmued to the last, and he found 
a new subject of interest in the management of his estate. 
' He went a comparative stranger to that part of the country,' 
it is said, * but his public utility and kindly disposition, and 
the friendly aid which he was ever ready to extend to all 
who required it, were not long in rendering him a great 
iavourite. In business matters, and particularly in the re- 
concilement of business differences, he was ever ready to 
give the advantage of his clear and judicious opinion, which 
rarely failed in affording full satisfaction. He was a good 

♦ Liverpool Courier, December 17, 1851. 
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and liberal laudlord, who delighted to see his teDantsl 
thriving, and was by them deeply respected for the fair and 
generous manner in which he treated them. In private life 
he manifested the same order and regularity, the same 
energy of purpose and dignity of mind, which marked all 
his public conduct, and which, being blended in familiar in- 
tercourse with a warm disposition, rendered him a sure and 
steadfast friend, as well as a kind and affectionate parent.'* 

In June, 1846, shortly before Sir Robert Peel's retirement 
from office, John Gladstone was offered a baronetcy. He 
accepted it, ^solely on condition that, in doing so, he should 
not be considered to recognise the propriety of Sir Robert 
Peel's free-trade policy,'t so stanch a Tory was he to the 
last He died at Fasque, eighty-seven years old, on the 
7th of December, 1851 ;{ almost forgotten in Liverpool, 
where he had lived for more than forty years, but recognised 
by all who did remember him as, for Liverpool, ^ the 
master-spirit of the age in which he lived : every inch a 
merchant prince; keen, energetic, industrious and per- 
severing; cautious and prudent, yet withal liberal and 
generous, without being lavish or needlessly prbfu8e/§ * We 
never remember,' said one who knew him, * to have met with 
a man who possessed so inexhaustible a fiind of common 
sense. He was never at fault, never baffled. His shrewd- 
ness as a man of business was proverbial. His sagacity in 
all matters connected with commerce was only not prophetic 
He seemed to take the whole map of the world into his mind 
at one glance, and almost by intuition to discover, not only 
which were the best markets for to-day, but where would be 
the best opening to-morrow.'|| 

Those remarks were as applicable to Sir William Brown 
as to Sir John Gladstone. Brown was an influential mer^ 

• Liverpool Courier, December 17, 1851. 
t Morning Poet, December 12, 1851. 
X Liverpool Mercury, December 9, 1851. 
§ Liverpool Churier, December 17, 1851. 
11 Liverpool a Few Tears Since, p. 88. 
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chant in Liverpool, as we have seen, some fifteen years 
before Gladstone's retirement from the active pursuit of 
commerce. In public life, however, he only began to be 
prominent about the time of Gladstone's removal from Liver- 
pool to Fasque. Having left Baltimore near the end of 
1808, and being very nearly captured while on the passage 
to England by a French privateer, which chased the vessel 
he was in to the mouth of Falmouth Harbour, he went first 
to his old home in Ballymena, and married a daughter of 
Mr. Andrew Gihon, of that town. 

In 1810, at the age of six-and-twenty, he was established 
in Liverpool as agent of the American house of Alexander 
Brown and Sons, and also as a merchant on his own account.* 
For some years he devoted himself almost exclusively to 
commerce, doing his utmost to attain a place of eminence 
among the eminent merchants of Liverpool. Therein he 
succeeded wonderfully, and as his business prospered, he 
began to take an influential position in the general aflfairs of 
the town. The honorary freedom of the borough was con- 
ferred upon him m 1818. In August, 1828, he was elected 
a member of the Dock Committee. Four years later he 
became conspicuous as leader of a project for reformation of 
the old modes of dock government, which being in the hands 
of a committee composed of thirteen delegates from the 
council, and only eight from the body of dock ratepayers, 
was conducted much more to the advantage of the proprietors 
than to the convenience of the public. The appointment of 
a very young man as solicitor to the committee gave Brown 
and those who worked with him an opportunity for complain- 
ing that the whole business was carried on in a wrong and 
unjust way. Public meetings were held and a fierce opposi- 
tion was begun, to be carried on zealously for a year or two 
and then to languish until 1832, when the desired reforms 

• Liverpool Mercury, October IS, 1860. Most of the information given in 
ensuing pages, and not otherwise ronched for, is drawn from the memoir 
there given by Mr. Stobr. 
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were effected with the sanction of Parliament Brown was 
publicly thanked by his fellow ratepayers for his share in 
the work, in 1833 ; but in 1834 the Conservative influence 
brought against him was so strong that he lost his place on 
the Dock Committee. 

Other offices were conferred upon him in abundance. In 
March, 1831, the Bank of Liverpool was established, and 
William Brown, who had a large stake in it, was made 
chairman of its board of directors. So successful was the 
undertaking, that in the autumn of 1832, each member of 
the board received from the shareholders a present of 50l.'8 
worth of plate. And Brown's prosperous banking was not 
limited to superintendence of the Bank of Liverpool. The 
extent of his business, and the entire uprightness with which 
he conducted it, made him, to all practical purposes, a 
banker and money-lender. The traders on both sides of the 
Atlantic, who transmitted their goods through him, sometimes 
procured from him advances on account of the goods in his 
possession, long before they were sold ; at other times they 
found it convenient to leave large sums in his hands long 
after the goods were disposed of, knowing that they could 
draw whenever they needed, and that in the meanwhile their 
money was being so profitably invested that they were certain 
of a proper interest for their loans. 

Working in these ways, first as representative in Liver- 
pool of the American house of Alexander Brown and Sons, 
then as member of the firm of William Brown and Brothers, 
and finally as head and soul of the establishment of Brown, 
Shipley, and Company, William Brown throve amazingly. 
He became more thoroughly a Liverpool merchant than he 
had been before, after the death of his father, at Baltimore, on 
the 30th of April,^1834.* In 1835 he was made an alder- 

* The Liverpool Mercury, in sketching his career, applauded him especially 
for his share in establishing "one of those splendid lines of packets whidi 
have rendeied the mercantile transactions between Liverpool and the 
United States superior to those of any other part of the world for punctuality, 
safety, and expedition.*' 
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man, and took a prominent part in the movement which led to 
the removal of some oppressive clauses in the Municipal 
Reform Bill of that year. In 1836, he bought the Brandon 
estate, near Coventry, from the Marquis of Hastings, for 
80,0O0Z. In that year, it was reported, business to the 
amount of 10,000,0007. passed through his hands. It was a 
year, however, of excessive trading both in England and in 
America, and especially in the dealings of the two countries 
with one another. ' American commerce was at that time a 
towering pile in course of erection ; bank credit was the 
scaffolding. In 1837, the American banks, all over the Union, 
went down one after another, and many together, with an 
almost universal crash.' Several English banks, and a yet 
greater number of English merchants, also stopped payment ; 
and people had good reason for fearing the ruin of the Browns, 
when it was known that, at one time, they had 750,0007. 's 
worth of protested bills on their hands. ' Had they possessed * 
less than the strength of giants,' said one, writing a few 
years after the time, * they could not* have extricated them- 
selves. The British Government saw, and looked with appre- 
hension as it saw, the struggle of this gigantic establish- 
ment From Inverness to Penzance there, was not a single 
town but would have felt its fall. In Sheffield and Birming- 
ham, and the towns surrounding them ; in Manchester, 
I^eeds, and all the great factory communities, a large num- 
ber of merchants and employers, and, as a matter of course^ 
every man and woman employed, were more or less involved 
in the fate of this establishment'* It was not only, therefore, 
on his own account that William Brown, even more alarmed 
at his position than the public could be, resolved upon a bold 
course of action, and worked it through with notable success, 
setting an example that has often since been followed in 
times of commercial panic. As soon as ever he was con- 
vinced that something must be done or he would fail, he 
hurried up to London, sought an interview with Mr. Curtis, 

♦ Morning Chronicle, 1844. 
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then Chairman of the Bank of England » and on assuring him 
that thus, and thus only, could his credit be saved, obtained 
from him the promise of a loan larger than had ever yet 
been made to any private individual in the world — ^a loan of 
no less than 2,000,000^. Taking his protested bills and 
other vouchers for substantial, though just then useless 
wealth, as security, the bank authorities empowered him to 
draw upon them to that amount He found it necessary to 
make application for hardly half as much ; and that, with 
interest, was all repaid within six months, William Brown 
receiving a letter from the Directors to the effect that they 
had never had a more satisfactory transaction with any other 
house* Thus nobly helped through a trouble that was not 
of his causing, William Brown worked harder than ever, not 
lessening his strictly commerdal dealings, but subordinating 
them to an ever-growing banking connection, forced upon 
him by his customers, and willingly accepted, as an easy and 
safe way of making money. 

His growing importance in the towns appears firom the 
frequent records of his co-operation in local and municipal 
affairs. As an alderman, he took an active part in the 
business of the Town Council, until his retirement in October, 
1838. In September, 1837, he sought to increase the public 
contributions to town charities, and in October he brought 
some abuse on himself by his advocacy of religious freedom 
in schools. In February, 1838, he called the Council's atten- 
tion to a pamphlet lately issued by Mr. Rowland Hill on 
Post Office Reform, and pointing out the value of this agency 
in extending commerce, improving education, and strengthen- 
ing friendship, urged its energetic action in the matter ; and 
in July, 1839, he took the lead at a public meeting for 
petitioning Parliament in favour of a penny postage. In 
April, 1841, he shared in a movement in favour of the 
early closing of shops. In November, 1844, he joined with 
Mr. William Rathbone in heading a subscription on behalf 

♦ Morning Chronicle, 1844. Liverpool Mercury, October 13, 1860. 
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of Father Matthew, whose devotion to teetotalism had brought 
him into pecuniary difficulties. In 1845 he was patron of 
a series of cheap Saturday evening concerts, designed for the 
healthful entertainment of the working classes. 

Of that sort were the lesser efforts in which he was 
engaged for the advancement of education and the improve*- 
ment of the people. A much more famous enterprise of 
which he was from first to last a hearty supporter was the 
Anti>Com-Law League. To the cause of free trade he was 
a good friend long before the League was organized. " Mr, 
BroMm is not an anti-monopolist of yesterday/' said Kichard 
Cobden, in 1844. " There is a fact singularly to the honour 
of Mr. Brown, and which strikingly proves the disinterested- 
^.ess with which he is willing to assail monopolies, even when 
he himself may be supposed to be interested m them. 
During the time of the monopoly of the China market by the 
East India Company, Mr. Brown was one of those in England 
who had a monopoly of the private trade with China, which 
was carried on through American houses. No private house 
could trade with those countries ; but the Americans took up 
the trade in an indirect way, and Mr. Brown was the agent 
for that commerce, which became a very important branch of 
his business. When the proposal was made to abolish the 
monopoly of the East India Company in the China trade, 
Mr. Brown went to London and gave evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee in favour of opening the trade 
with China, though to do so would be to deprive himself of 
the monopoly he then had in the trade with that country." 

That was in 1831. In March, 1839, while Brown was 
on a visit to America, the Anti-Com-Law League was 
formed. In January, 1840, he spoke at a meeting in the 
Sessions House, convened with a view to petitioning Parlia- 
ment for a repeal of the Com Laws. He there advocated 
the League on the plea that, by refusing admittance to 
American com, we were forcing the Americans to turn their 
energies to manufactures, and thus were at once keeping the 
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necessaries of life at a starvation price and lessening the 
sources of wealth requisite to the purchase of those neces- 
saries.* He spoke at other meetings, contributed freely to 
the funds needed for carrying on the free trade battle, and 
in other ways gave all the help he could. " In Liverpool," 
said Cobden, in the speech already quoted from, ''Mr. 
Brown's adhesion to the Anti-Monopoly Society was an event 
about as important to our movement there as the adhesion of 
Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd to the League's proceedings was in 
London." In the autumn of 1843 he was chosen vice-presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Anti-Monopoly Association, subscribing 
lOOZ. to its funds, with an additional 50^. to be spent in the 
dissemination of tracts on the subject among farmers and 
others. *' By sticking to the text of Anti-Monopoly alone," 
he said in the letter that accompanied that gift, '' we shall 
unite men of all political parties to get the corn laws repealed* 
We claim the right of private judgment, and we must allow 
it to others without impugning their motives."! 

In 1844, William Brown appeared much more promi- 
nently as a champion of free trade. A vacancy having 
occurred in the representation of South Lancashire, the 
leaders of the Anti-Corn Law League urged him to seek a 
place in Parliament as a supporter of the cause. With that 
intent he began a vigorous canvass, addressing meetings at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Warrington, Ormskirk, Southport, 
Wigan, Bolton, Bury, Bochdale, and other places. Meet- 
ings on his behalf were held in the great Free Trade Hall 
of Manchester, at which Cobden and others of the party 
urged his claims on popular favour. He was defeated, as 
might almost have been expected ; but in this election the 
Liberal party showed themselves possessed of unlooked-for 
strength in the Tory district Two years later, William 
Brown was elected without opposition. In February, 1845, 

♦ Liverpool Mercury, October 13, 1860. 

t Ibid. ; Prentice, History of the Anti-Com-Law Leagtte, vol. iL, 
p. 133. 
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he presided at a League meeting in Covent Garden Theatre, 
when Cobden introduced him as Hhe late candidate and 
future representative of South Lancashire in Parliament* 

In the meanwhile, William Brown continued to prosper 
mightily as a merchant and banker. ** If any of you know 
what a bale of cotton is," said Richard Cobden, in an earlier 
speech delivered in 1844, " you are only one remove from a 
near acquaintance with Mr. Brown, who has in his hands one^ 
sixth part of the trade between this country and the United 
States. There is hardly a wind that blows, or a tide that 
flows in the Mersey, that does not bring a ship freighted 
with cotton, or some other costly commodity, for Mr. Brown's 
house ; and not a lorry in the streets but what is destined to 
carry cloth or other commodities consigned to the care 
of Mr. Brown, to be shipped to America, China, or other 
parts of the world." 

Those words were spoken on the occasion of William 
Brown's proposal to enter Parliament as member for South 
Lancashire. He failed, as we have seen, in 1844; but 
he was elected in 1846 : and he took his seat in Parliament 
just in time to hear the royal assent given to the Corn-Law 
Repeal Bill. 

At that time he was sixty-two years of age ; and hence- 
forth he left business matters chiefly in the hands of younger 
managers. For thirteen years be was an honest and 
energetic member of Parliament, though not very effective 
as a speaker. A weak voice and a tame delivery made 
his speeches — nearly all of them on commercial questions — 
uninteresting to the many; but the few who valued these 
topics found them rich in shrewd and generous thought. 
An anecdote, recorded by an eye-witness, gives curious 
illustration of his position in the House : — ' The honourable 
member,' we are told, * was the warm advocate of a decimal 
coinage, and on one occasion gave notice of his intention to 
bring it before the House. As it was his intention to quote 
a good deal of documentary evidence in support of his views, 

VOL. n. Y 
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the honourable gentleman, for the convenience of referring 
to his papers, spoke from the table on the Opposition side. 
]Members turned their best ear to the great merchant ; but as 
few of his remarks reached them, it is no wonder that a 
gentleman, said to be connected with the Mint, who had 
been favoured with a scat under the gallery, was still 
less fortunate. Not a syllable could he hear, who had 
come prepared to enjoy a great intellectual and arithmetical 
treat He converted his hand into an ear-trumpet, but 
in vain ; and his despair grew tragic. At length, as the 
sound would not come to Gamaliel, Gamaliel determined to 
go to the sound. Accordingly he left his seat, and entering 
the sacred precincts of the House, he sauntered along the 
Opposition benches, nor stopped until he had gained the 
bench immediately behind Mr. Brown, where he composed 
himself to the enjoyment of the honourable Member's 
remarks. After a few minutes, for the speech was a long 
one, an usher was struck by a face not familiar to him, and 
he asked a brother-usher " who that new member was ?** 
Nobody knew him. The clerks at the table were appealed 
to, but they could not remember having administered the 
oaths to the strange visitor. The Serjeant-at-Arms was now 
apprised that there was a stranger, or what seemed such, in 
the body of the House. The matter became serious. It is 
a high breach of privilege for 'any person not a member 
to enter the House itself (by which is not meant the part 
allotted to strangers), the penalty being commitment to 
custody, if not removal to Newgate or the Tower, and the 
payment of a good round sum in the shape of fees. The 
Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms made his way to the stranger, 
asked him to follow him, and led him from the body of the 
House. We all expected a *' scene," an appearance at 
the bar, a humble apology, a rebuke from the Speaker, or, 
perhaps, a remand and a search for precedents. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre (now Viscount Eversley), however, took a more 
lenient and sensible view of the matter, and strained the 
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practice of the House in the visitor's favour. His offence 
was so manifestly involuntary, and Mr. Brown was so pro- 
vokingly inaudible, that the Speaker advised that no public 
notice of the matter should be taken by the Serjeant-at-Arms. 
The offender was therefore dismissed, and the matter was 
tiever brought before the House at all. Mr. Brown all this 
time, unconscious of the occurrence, was quoting his statistics, 
reading his documents, and endeavouring, in vain, to make 
himself heard.'* 

He did make himself heard, however, in indirect ways, 
both in and out of Parliament. *The greatest public 
service rendered by Mr. Brown, if not in Parliament, yet in 
virtue of his parliamentary position,' says the authority just 
cited, * was in 1856. The government of the United States 

* London Review^ November 3, 1860. * Decimal coinage and the lioensing 
system/ said the Liverpool Mercury ^ 'are the subjects on which Mr. Brown 
has taken a leading part in the House. The Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce, in December, 1852, took up the question of decimal notation, 
and were supported by a public meeting of the inhabitants, presided over 
by the Mayor. They memorialised the Government, but no action was 
taken until Parliament met in 1854, when Mr. Brown obtained a committee 
of inquiry into the merits of the principle. That committee made a 
unanimous report of its importance and in its favour. Nothing further 
being done, Mr. Brown, in 1855, again brought the subject before the 
House, and was seconded and supported by Lord Stanley. The result was 
that Government appointed a royal commission, who took evidence and 
published it without a report, as they were unable to agree upon one. Lord 
Overstone, liowever, published a report of his own. The hcensing question 
Mr. Brown took up in April, 1853. Great dissatisfiEuition had been expressed 
by some of the Liverpool magistracy with the operation and results of the 
existing system. They held meetings, drew up and adopted a report 
urging a parliamentary inquiry, and forwarded it to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Brown moved the appointment of a select committee to inquire into the 
system of lioenaing public houses, hotels, beershops, dancing saloons, coffee 
houses, tlieatres, and other places of entertainment. The inquiry, over 
which the Hon. C. P. Villiers principally presided, extended over two 
sessions ; many witnesses from Liverpool were examined ; and the report 
and the evidence occupied two ponderous blue-books, containing 1,174 
pages. Among other things, the report recommended that public houses 
and beerhouses should be placed on the same footing, that higher rates 
should be paid for licenses, and that more stringent regulations should be 
enforced as to oliaracter and sureties.' 
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declared that the British Minister at Washington had violated 
the law of the United States in raising a foreign legion in 
the Union for service in the Crimea, and summarily dismissed 
Mr. Crarapton. Lord Falmerston warmly resented the 
insult, and vindicated the conduct of her Majesty's minister. 
The American Government had allowed proceedings to go 
on which they afterwards contended were contrary to the 
law of the United States, without sending for Mr. Crampton, 
or telling him what it was supposed he was guilty of doing. 
*' They allow these things to accumulate/' said Lord Falmer- 
ston, " in order that, when the proper time arrives, they may 
either take advantage of them, or deal with them as matters 
which do not deserve consideration." These views being 
fully shared by the Cabinet^ the public were prepared by a 
semi-official announcement for the dismissal of Mr. Dallas. 
Great alarm prevailed in monetary and commercial circles. 
A sudden activity was observable in our arsenals and dock- 
yards. Supplies of the materiel of war were sent out to 
Canada ; and the Secretary of State for the Colonies assured 
the Canadians that they would be supported by the whole 
force of the mother country in the event of war. Troops 
were despatched to British North America, and heavily- 
armed vessels of war received sailing orders for the American 
seaboard. So great was the uneasiness, that the underwriters 
at Lloyds were asked in almost every case to insure against 
capture and seizure, and a percentage was actually charged 
for the increased risk. Public opinion at home supported 
the Government in declaring that Mr. Crampton's dismissal 
by President Pierce was unjustifiable, indefensible, and 
offensive. At this moment of peril, when the rupture 
of diplomatic negotiations between the two countries would 
probably have been followed by insulting and belligerent 
proceedings on the Canadian frontier and in central America, 
Mr. Brown came forward as a mediator between the two 
countries. He deprecated irritating debates in Parliament, 
induced Mr. Baillie to withdraw a party question condemna- 
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tory of the Governmeut in regard to enlistment in the States, 
and made an appeal to a virulent Irish member, who was 
determined to make a speech on the subject, which fixed him 
with a tremendous weight of responsibility, and procured 
him a signal defeat on a division. The honourable member 
for South Lancashire offered his personal mediation between 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Dallas, and meanwhile expressed 
his conviction in the House of Commons, that the disputes 
between the two countries would be amicably arranged to the 
satisfaction of both Governments, if no new cause of disagree- 
ment were supplied by party debates. The American 
minister in London gladly accepted Mr. Brown's mediation, 
for he did not wish to be sent back to Washington. With 
Lord Palmerston the honourable member's task was more 
difficult What took place at these interviews has never 
been publicly stated. Some assert that Mr. Brown put 
before the Premier facts and figures proving that a rupture 
between the two countries would be followed not only by 
rebellion in the slave states, but also by a revolution in Lan- 
cashire. Others, with perhaps more reason, opine that Mr. 
Brown represented the conduct of the American Government 
as an attempt to get a little ^< Buncombe" out of the 
difficulty, with an eye to the next presidential election, 
and it was so regarded in the Union— that the attempt would 
signally fail (as the event proved) — ^and that if Lord Palmer- 
ston would only treat the affair as an unscrupulous and 
desperate attempt to get up a little political capital, he 
would, in a few months, be rewarded for his forbearance by 
seeing President Pierce and Secretary Marcy relapse into 
political obscurity and insignificance. Those who know Lord 
Palmerston best, affirm that the appeal to his magnanimity 
succeeded, when cotton statistics, tonnage, and all sorts 
of figures failed to shake his resolution to vindicate the 
insult passed upon her Majesty's representative. The Prime 
Minister yielded to the representations of one who spoke 
with pecuUar weight, not only as a merchant, but as one 
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of the most consistent and influential of Lord Palmerston's 
admirers and supporters in Parliament. Mr. Brown was not, 
however, satisfied with mediating between the two govern* 
ments. He appealed to the two nations, and at his instance 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other English towns, adopted 
addresses to the larger and more influential cities of the 
Union. These demonstrations elicited cordial and satisfac- 
tory responses from the other side of the Atlantic, breathing 
peace, and denouncing those who attempted to kindle 
disunion between two great and kindred nations. The poli- 
tical horizon soon cleared. Mr. Dallas remained in Loudon, 
and Mr. Brown received the thanks and congratulations of 
all who knew his noble and useful endeavours to avert 
so hideous, unnatural, and horrible an event as a war between 
the two countries.'* 

With good reason might Nathaniel Hawthorne, then 
United States Consul at Liverpool, say, in 1858, of the man 
who could do all this, that " he grasped, as it were, England 
with his right hand and America with his left." Both 
nations should be proud of William Brown. From first to 
last he exerted the influence he had acquired by long years 
of perseverance and integrity in promoting the welfare of 
his fellows and the development of liberal thoughts and 
kindly feelings among governors as well as governed in 
both the nations that he had dealings with. And a fair 
measure of the wealth that came from those dealings was 
spent in works of philanthropy. To the Northern Hospital, 
in Great Howard Street, he was a hearty friend from its 
foundation in 1834. In 1844 he took a leading part in the 
inauguration of the new building designed for its use, and 
contributed 1,000Z. towards the expenses of its erection. In 
August, 1845, he laid the foundation-stone of Holy Trinity 
Church at Walton-breck, and in all sorts of other religious 
and charitable movements he was from time to time con- 
cerned, 

♦ London Review, November 3, 1860. 
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But all his earlier philanthropies are eclipsed by his last, 
and, in the town itself, almost unexampled piece of benevo- 
lence as donor of its Free Library to Liverpool. About the 
year 1850 a small Free Library was opened in Duke Street, 
which in 1857 had so grown that it comprised about 22,000 
books. William Brown resolved that it should be very much 
larger and have a very much larger house. In September, 
1853, he offered to give a sum of 6,000?. towards con- 
structing a suitable library for the town of Liverpool, if the 
Corporation would provide a proper site. The offer was ac- 
cepted in the following October ; 10,000Z. were voted for the 
purchase of ground, and an act of Parliament was obtained. 
There was some delay in proceeding with the work as it 
was thought that more than 6,000?. was needed for a building 
worthy of the town. No one else was ready, however, to 
increase the sum to the requisite extent, and in October, 
1856, Brown offered to double his gift, if another sum of 
6,000Z. were given by others. Still no advance was made, 
and in December, the worthy merchant declaring that he 
had set his heart on this business, and that he desired to see 
it finished during his lifetime, announced his intention to 
take the whole expense, whatever it might be, upon himself. 
No time was wasted after that. A spacious plot of ground, 
behind St. George's Hall, was cleared, and the foundation- 
stone of the new building was laid by William Brown on the 
15th of April, 1857. 

" When I proposed building the library and museum," he 
said, in answer to one of thirteen addresses presented to him 
on that occasion, " I considered that I was only performing 
an act of public duty, which kind providence had placed 
within my power, and which deserved very little thanks." 
" I would not," he said, in another of these replies, " exclude 
from libraries any works but what the ministers of religion 
consider decidedly immoral. Readers ought to have access 
to both sides of a question. Place the bane and the antidote 
before them — they have a ready conception of what is right 
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and what is wrong. I am sanguine that the more intelligence 
they acquire the less we shall be subject to those ebullitions 
of public opinion which always inflict distress on the parties 
in place of benefiting their situation. I feel assured, the 
more we know the more we shall value the excellent consti- 
tution under which we live." * 

Entering on his philanthropic enterprise in those ways, 
William Brown was able, on the 18th of October, 1860, to 
present to the town of Liverpool the handsome building 
which, having the old Duke Street Library and the adjoining 
Derby Museum — a collection of birds collected by the late 
Earl of Derby and presented to Liverpool by his son — for 
its nucleus, was completed and stocked with books and 
varieties of all sorts, at a cost to its founder of not less than 
40,000Z., besides some 25,000/. supplied by the Corporation 
and a few other subscribers. It was done amid all pos- 
sible display of enthusiasm, amid public meetings, splendid 
banquets, brilliant balls, and wonderful street demonstra- 
tions and processions.! 

This was, as it was meant to be, the crowning work of 
William Brown's career. Three years later he was appointed 
High Sheriff of Lancashire, and honoured with a baronetcy. 
He died on the 3rd of March, 1864, seventy-nine years old. 

♦ Liverpool Mercury, October 13, 1860. 

t Uverpodl DaQy Pott, October 18 and 19, 1860. 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

JAMES EWING OF GLASGOW. 
[1775-1853.] 

Humphrey Ewing, son of another Humphrey Ewing, a native 
of Cardross in Dumbartonshire, was a merchant in Glasgow 
early in the eighteenth century. He married the daughter 
of John Maclae, another Glasgow trader; and his son, 
Walter, inheriting most of the wealth of both relatives, 
took the names of both, and was known as Walter Ewing 
Maclae of Cathkin.* He was not himself much of a merchant 
For some fifteen or twenty years, before he changed his name 
and became a rich man in 1790, he found his chief employ- 
ment in acting as factor and tnisteefor bankrupt properties.! 
From 1790 till 1814, when he died, at the age of seventy, 
though chiefly busied with the management of his Cathkin 
estate, he continued to hold honourable place in Glasgow by 
performing the half legal and half mercantile duties of an 
arbitrator on commercial questions. 'An extensive know- 
ledge of mercantile business, of the principles of equity and 
of the laws of his country,' said his nephew, Dr. Wardlaw, 
' eminently qualified him for discharging the important func- 
tions of an arbitrator. In this capacity, uncommon clearness 
of judgment enabled him to develop many cases of peculiar 
* complexity and difficulty ; and, feeling strongly the weight 
of responsibility, his decisions were the result, always, of full 
* Olasgow, Pa$t arid Present, vol. ill., p. 550. t Ibid., vol. ill., p. 549. 
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and often laborious investigation^ united with the most in-* 
flexible and conscientious integrity. These qualifications 
were equally displayed in the more public situation of a 
magistrate : as a justice of peace he fulfilled his duty with 
honour to himself and advantage to the community ; and in 
the parish over the affairs of which he was called to preside 
as a deputy lieutenant, he at once maintained order and 
conciliated attachment Firm integrity, joined with correct- 
ness, promptitude, punctuality, and an unusual measure of 
forethought and prudence, distinguished him in all transac- 
tions of business. His advice was highly valued, and in 
every case where he was satisfied it could be of any service, 
it was freely bestowed. He had peculiar satisfaction in 
relieving the unfortunate and extricating the embarrassed, 
both by his aid and by his counsel. To his tenants and all 
placed under him he was endeared by a kind and condescend- 
ing frankness, which encouraged them in all their difficulties 
to look to him as their confidant and friend. An engaging 
mildness, ease and affability of manner, rendered him open 
and accessible to all classes, and while it won their affections 
to himself, contributed in an eminent degree to difiuse 
amongst others harmony and peace.** 

This good man had three sons. Humphrey, the eldest, 
went out early in life to succeed a maternal uncle, named 
Ralph Fisher, in the management of some extensive and 
very profitable estates in Jamaica, and came home, on his 
father's death, to succeed to the family possessions at Cathkin. 
Walter, the youngest, also going abroad, died at Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, when he was only twenty years old. 
James, the second son, became one of the greatest merchants 
of Glasgow. 

He was born on the 7th of December, 1775, fifteen years 
before his father became the owner of Cathkin House. His 
early training was of the rigid kind thought proper in a 

♦ Glasgow RenUniscences : Memoir of the late James Emng, Esq. (Glasgow, 
1853, 1854), p. 4. 
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Presbyterian home. ' When almost still a child/ we are told, 
* to bis mother's equal gratification and surprise, James, in 
bis father's absence, would gladly undertake — not lightly, 
but with gravity and the solemnity due to the service — the 
conducting of family worship in his father's house, and was 
wondered at for the propriety and richness of his devotional 
expression and style of address.'* For all that, he was a 
laughing, happy boy, quick-witted and fond of his lessons. 
One of his great-uncles — the original of Smollett's * good- 
natured usher ' in Roderick Random^ it is reported — was his 
especial counsellor and friend, and the chief promoter of the 
literary tastes which, cultivated in youth, remained with him 
through life. Studying first at the High School, and then, 
from the age of twelve, at Glasgow University, he earned all 
possible distinctions at both, and, when his schooling was 
over, he went into the busy world, determined still to be a 
student and a hard worker for the rest of his days.t He was 
employed for a year or two in his father's office in Glasgow, 
there to master the intricacies of book-keeping.J But it was 
intended that he should be an advocate, and he had already 
begun making particular study of the law, when, somewhat 
against his will, and chiefly at the instigation of his brother 
Humphrey and other members of the family who were 
specially interested in commerce, he changed his project and 
resolved to be a nierchant.§ 

The chief inducement was in the fact tha^ Humphrey 
Ewing needed a trustworthy agent to whom to consign the 
sugars which he, with James Laing, the brother of the 
historian, for his partner, was producing in large quantities 
on the Jamaica estates. The harm done to the old trade of 

• Dr. MAcnrrosH Mackay, Memoir ofjamee Ewing, Esquire^ of Strathleven 
(Glasgow, 1866), p. 17. Dr. Mackay 's book appeiired while I was collecting 
materiaU for the above chapter. It contains much interesting matter that I 
could not otherwise have expected to acquire ; and the extent of my debt to it 
wiU appear in subsequent notes. 

t Mackay, pp. 18, 19. X Gkugow, Pad and Pre$ent, vol. iii., p. 549. 

§ Mackay, p. 20. 
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the tobacco merchants with Virginia, that was caused by the 
American War of Independence, was very helpful to' the 
Jamaica sugar trade. Many enterprising men, like Hum- 
phrey Swing, went out to turn the then profitable estates to 
the best account, and the sugar consigned to Glasgow gave 
employment to a new race of merchants. Of these James 
Ewing was the most successful. Beginning business when 
he was about eighteen or twenty years of age, he soon 
became almost the busiest and most energetic man of his 
class in Glasgow. ' Readiness, firmness, decision, soundness 
of discretion, and the most conciliatory bearing,' we are told, 
* were in all his business movements, with a perspicuity of 
judgment that could see far through risks and dangers, and 
could with steadfastness guide him to avoid them, just as his 
own firmness of principle made him sure to shun whatever 
might tempt to any questionable course of action. It became 
the surprise of many among his fellow-citizens that one indi- 
vidual should be able to maintain full and perfect punctuality 
and the highest order in all the details of a business now 
grown into such extent and amount; and to his nearer 
friends, acquaintances, and more select associates, it was 
matter of still greater surprise that when released from the 
toil and worryings of the day he showed a buoyancy and 
hilarity of manner and a relish for social and cheerful enjoy- 
ment, as if nothing had ever disturbed or burdened his mind, 
or had given colouring to his habit of thought or broken in 
upon his constitutional equanimity.'* 

When Ewing became one of its merchants, Glasgow was a 
compact little town, containing about 70,000 inhabitants in 
a space of little more than a square mile, with old Glasgow 
Cross for its centre. Most of the old shopkeepers and 
bankers were in Trongate and Gallowgate, High Street and 
Salt Market There too the old tobacco lords had their 
oflices, their residences being generally in George Square, 
John Street, and the neighbourhood, then known as the New 
♦ Mackat. pp. 21, 22. 
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Town. Other stately houses, like David Dale's famous 
mansion in Charlotte Street, were nearer the Clyde, in 
Virginia Street, Saint Enoch's Square, and the adjoining 
parts. Most of the small shipping trade of the town was 
conducted on the Bwomielaw, and the manufacturing suburb 
of Anderston, still further to the west, was growing into 
importance chiefly through the enterprise of men like the 
Monteiths. But Saint Andrew's Square was at that time 
the great place for manufacturers' warehouses and dwelling- 
places, with Charlotte Street a little to the east, and the 
two great factories lately set up by the Monteiths at Barrow- 
field and Dalmamock, about a mile further off. Glasgow 
Green was the fashionable place for country walks. On the 
north side of Trongate, between the Cross and Queen Street, 
was the favourite town promenade of the wealthy folk.* Fur- 
ther holiday taking, even fifteen years later, was by no means 
easy. * A gentleman resident in Glasgow in 1811,' we read, 
' desired to convey his family for summer residence to the 
village of Gourock, three miles beyond Greenock, on the 
Clyde. They set out from Glasgow in the morning, in one 
of the passage boats at that time plying on the river, and 
known, not very appropriately, as flies. The whole of that 
day was spent in making good their way the length of Bowl- 
ing Bay, not half way from Glasgow to Greenock, and there 
they came to anchor for the night. Weighing next morning, 
and proceeding to sea, the wind being contrary, after spend 
ing the whole day in buffeting the waves of the Clyde, they 
were forced to put back, returning the second night to 
Bowling Bay. The third day they made the next attempt, 
and succeeded in making Port Glasgow in the afternoon, where 
the passengers took post-horses, leaving the fly in disgust ; 
and having seen his family housed in Gourock, the gentleman, 
on the fourth day, returned by land to Glasgow, weary, sick, 
and exhausted, the voyage and journey costing him 11, 14«.'t 

* Strang, GUugow and its Cluba. 

t Staiittical Account of Scotland, vol. vi. 
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For the wonderful change that has been made in Glasgow 
during the last fifty years, the chief praise belongs to James 
Ewing and the other merchants contemporary with him. Of 
these none were more notable than Kirkman Finlay and 
Charles Tennant Both were members of old Glasgow fami- 
lies. In 1736 the heirs of Hugh Tennant and John Finlay, 
merchants, owned a house in Gallowgate Street, and it was in 
Gallowgate Street that Kirkman Finlay was bom in 1772* 
His father, James Finlay, was at that time an enterprising 
Glasgow merchant. He was one of the founders, in com- 
pany with Patrick Colquhoun, of the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce,! He was a great promoter of political reform 
and of free trade principles, and be showed his disposition 
by naming his son after Alderman Kirkman of London, just 
then a prominent advocate of the tenets dear to his heart.J 
The younger Finlay was true to his name. He also became 
a great merchant. In 1791 he was living with his father in 
Bell's Wynd, and taking a principal share in the business 
then caiTied on in Smith's Court, Candleriggs. Soon it was 
removed to Brunswick Square ; and in 1816 new and 
spacious offices were set up on the ground now occupied by 
the National Bank buildings.§ There is evidence of the 
extent of his business, in the election taunt, when he was 
being chosen Member of Parliament, that thereby he was 
going to save the house of James Finlay and Company 
1,000Z. a year merely by franking its letters ; and further 
proof to the same end is in the fact that, at one time, having 
sent to India vast orders for cotton, in anticipation of a rise 
in price, and finding himself therein mistaken, he sent an 
overland express messenger, all the way firom Glasgow to 
Bengal to countermand the order. || In 1812 he was chosen 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, and Member of Parliament for 
the Glasgow Burghs. Failing at the election for a fresh 

• Glasgow, Past and Present, vol. i., pp. 62, 63. f Ibid, vol. iii , p. 300. 
X Ibid,, vol. ii, p. 34. § Ibid^ vol. ii.. p. 34 ; vol. iii., p. 633. 

II Ibid., vol. iii., pp. 103, 109. 
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Parliament in 1819, he was in that year appointed Lord 
Rector for Glasgow University. 

Charles Tennant, a man who cared less for public 
honours^ was quite as helpful to the real prosperity of his 
native town. He was born in 1768, and a young man look- 
ing for a pursuit to which to devote himself when the new 
school of English chemists, with Piiestley and Dalton at its 
head, attracted general attention. Tennant entered it as a 
pupil, and there learned lessons which, joined with remark- 
able business capabilities, made him the greatest chemical 
manufacturer in the world. In 1798 he patented the process 
of bleaching now everywhere adopted, by a combination of 
chlorine with lime, which he had discovered, with some as- 
sistance from James Watt, the friend of Priestley, and the 
inventor of the steam-engine ; and in 1800 he established 
his chemical works at Saint RoUox, then an out-of-the-way 
suburb of Glasgow, now the centre of a crowded district. 
Here he began the wholesale manufacture of his bleaching 
powder, and in course of time adding to it other chemical 
operations, developed a business of wonderful extent and 
importance, before his death in 1838.* 

* Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. yi., p. 163. The Saint BoUox 
Chemical Works now occupy fourteen acres of ground. * The most extra- 
ordinary part of the works,' it was said in 1858, ' is that in which the 
sulphuric acid is made. In going into this place we pass between two 
mountains of sulphur, each of which contains 5,000 tons. Passing an 
immense row of glowing furnaces, we ascend some hundred feet above the 
surrounding buildings. Immediately beneath us are fifty-eight lead 
chambers for receiving the sulphurous gas and converting it into vitriol. 
Each of these immense aerial reservoirs holds 21,000 cubic feet of gas. 
These chambers are approached by many miles of wooden stages. Returning 
to the furnaces, we see men breuking up the mountains of crystalized soda, 
and bearing immense loads of salt into them— salt being the basis of all 
the leading articles manufactured in the works, with the exception of vitriol. 
We now come to a pair of stills, in which the sulphuric acid is reduced in 
bulk and raised in strength. These stills are made of platina : no other 
material will stand the combination of such intense heat with tlic corroding 
liquid that passes through them. Upon leaving this place we pass between 
huge air-tight chambers in wliich cloride of lime is made. Eighteen tons 
of lime, finely powered, are put into one of these compartments, and lifter 
this has undergone the necessary process, it comes out twelve tons heavier 
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Ew^ing was seven years younger than Tennant, three yeaii 
younger than Finlay. Of the details of his early mercantili 
life we have no records. But in 1814, when his father diei 
and his mother was too oppressed with her loneliness 
choose to live longer in Cathkin House, he was rich enoucr) 
to buy for 6,000Z. the handsomest house then to be 
in Glasgow, at the northern end of Queen Street, kno 
as Queen Street Park, and fit it up in costly manne 
for her use.* The good lady was never able to enjoy 

than when it went in, having absorbed two-thirds its weight in chlorine. 
This part of the St. Bollox Works occupies thirteen acres. In anoth<»r 
department of the huge establishment, some sixty tons of soap are made 
each week ; and a little farther off is the St. RoUox cooperage. From eight 
hondred to nine hnndred casks, large and small, are turned out in this 
place weekly. Every part of a cavk is made by machinery. In one place 
the staves are planed and shaped, in another the heads and bottoms are ont 
and bevelled. The staves necessary to form a cask are set up by men for 
the purpose with a single iron hoop, The embryo cask is then placed in a 
steam chamber, and when taken out, is put in another chamber, where the 
two halves of a mould of the required size are made to enfold the staves by 
the powerful aid of a Bramah press. When the cask comes out of one of 
these machines it is braced tight by four strong iron hoops. AU that 
requires to be done to complete the work, is to put on the wood^i hoops, 
sixteen of which are required for each cask, and fit in the ends. For some 
time past the firm of Charles Tennant and Company have had two screw- 
steamers plying between London and Glasgow, and a third steamer carries 
the produce of their works to the various ports of the Baltic, and retmns 
freighted with materials for their own consumption. Numerous coasjing 
vessels are constantly employed in bringing limestone from Ireland "and 
sulphur from Italy. The firm also has coal-mines of its own, with an iron- 
foundry to supply the machinery and other fittings of the works. The 
average number of men employed in the works is a thousand ; the number 
of people employed directly or indirectly must exceed that by at least eight 
times. In 1853 the Messrs. Tennant mannfaotured 19,000 tons of soda- 
ash, 7,000 tons of bleaching powder, and 2,000 tons of sulphuric acid, for 
sale, the quantity of sulphuric acid used in their own works being estimated 
at 14,000 tons a year. In 1854 they employed in their various manufiictaies 
90, 000 tons of coal, 80,000 of Ihnestone, 17,000 of salt, 5,600 of sulphur, and 
4,500 of manganese.— Commercial Enterprise and Social Progreee, or Gleaningi 
in London, Sheffield, Glasgow, and Dublin (London, 1858). pp. 114-119. 

* Glasgow, Past and Present, vol. iii., p. 549 ; Glasgow Beminieoenees, 
p. 15. Mr. Ewing subsequently sold the ground, with an exhausted quarry 
adjoining, to the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bailway, for a guinea a square 
y&rd,some 35,0001. in all. 
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^^^ ,,, this proof of her son's affection. Going to Devonshire for 
_:.^^the benefit of her health, she died there in 1815. 
*•-; In that year, the fortieth of his life, James Ewing began 
J' to be, much more than previously, a public man. Some of 
^/^ the work hitherto done by his father as commercial arbitra- 
'l tor now fell to him. He also became a visible leader in 
every measure undertaken for the improvement of his 
, native town. He was one of the founders of the Glasgow 
Bank — ^now known as the Union Bank of Scotland — which 
was just then being started at the instigation of his friend 
James Denniston. Though not officially connected with 
it, we are told, he was a chief promoter of the generous 
and prudent administration by which the bank was enabled 
to hold its ground in times of commercial depression, and to 
make rapid progress during the competition incident to 
prosperity; by which, too, ^ many merchants and manufac- 
turers, struggling in early life, but obtaining credit there- 
from, have ultimately amassed vast fortunes, besides estab- 
lishing their name and their fame, not only in their own city, 
but also in the most distant parts of the world.'* In another 
and perhaps a yet more commendable banking enterprise 
Ewing also interested himself. On the 19th of June, 1815, 
was opened a Provident or Savings Bank, the first of its 
kind in all Scotland, 'for the benefit of the lower orders 
of the community.'! Archibald Smith, of Jordanhill, was 
its first governor, James Ewing its deputy-governor. All 
who were not able to invest in larger undertakings were here 
invited to deposit their savings, from a shilling upwards. In 
the first year a hundred and fifty-seven accounts were opened 
and 1,6082. 16«. were received, and in every later year its 
operations were widely extended. Other kindred banks, 
all of them due to this successful one which Ewing was influ- 
ential in establishing, were founded, and just fifty years after 
the commencement of the movement the united savings banks 

♦ Glasgow BemirUscenees^ p. G. 
t Ibifl., p. 7 ; Clelaiitp, AnnaU of Glasgcic. 
VOL. II. 7. 
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of Glasgow contained upwards of 1,000,OOOZ., deposited by 
more than thirty thousand members of the working and 
smaller trading classes.* 

In 1815, moreover, Ewing was elected Dean of Guild by 
the Merchants' House of Glasgow. The Merchants' House, 
established in 1605, for the encouragement of commerce and 
the protection of merchants, had lately lost some of its 
old dignity and influence. It still formed an integral part 
of the civic constitution of Glasgow ; but the younger 
Chamber of Commerce, instituted by Patrick Colquhoun, 
afforded better means, where these were needed, for the 
encouragement and guidance of Glasgow trade, and another 
important intention of the founders of the House had been 
almost forgotten. Ewing set himself to revive it. " The 
primary object of the Merchants' House," he said, "was 
charity to its reduced members and their families." For 
more than two centuries * mortifications,' as they were 
called in Scottish phraseology, had been accumulating, and 
too often allowed to accumulate, without any adequate fulfil- 
ment of the donors' wishes. Large sums were set apart 
for the support of various classes of poor persons; others 
were designed for the training, and advancement in the 
several branches of trad^, of orphans and the children of 
poor parents; others, again, were intended to aid the 
sons of burgesses and others in acquiring a good university 
education. But none of these charities were efliciently 
distributed. Anticipating the time when he himself was 
to surpass all previous donors in beneficence, Ewing did 
his utmost to improve the existing administration of the 
Merchants' House, and in this he very notably succeeded. 
He also, both by direct argument and by that strongest of all 
arguments that comes from a good man's silent example, so 
quickened public interest in the Merchants' House that it 
attained a prosperity never equalled in any previous stage 
of its history. All the registered members of the institution 

♦ Mackay, p. 32. 
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between 1604 and 1816 amounted only to six hundred and 
one. In the first year of Ewing s tenure of office the list 
was augmented by two hundred and twelve new members, 
and a hundred and fifty more were subsequently added. 
Every merchant and tradesman of repute in Glasgow, under 
Swing's influence, sought a place in the House. It was 
reasonably said at the time that * no Dean of Guild ever 
performed his duties to that House with more industry 
and fidelity than Mr. James Ewing.** There was striking 
evidence of the zeal with which he applied himself to his 
duties in the fact that the merchant turned historian, and, in 
1817, published a full and very interesting account of the 
progress of the Merchants' House from its foundation to 
the year 1816. By the members of the institution he 
was publicly thanked for Hhe ability and research with 
which he had prepared this accurate, luminous, and valuable 

record. 't 

The busy merchant was concerned in nearly every other 
measure for the advancement of Glasgow. In commercial 
and social, philanthropic and religious movements alike, 
he took the lead. In 1816 he was chosen Convener of 
the Committee of the City Council for regulating the High 
School of Glasgow, and in that capacity he procured the 
establishment of a new department of the school, wherein, 
while the old classical schemes of education were left intact, 
provision was made for the suitable training of lads intended 
for commercial life.t In 1817 he was elected President of 
the Andersonian University, an institution designed for 
the literary and scientific instruction of residents of Glasgow 
who were unable to attend the classes of the older and 
more legitimate Univer8ity.§ In the same year he was also 
chairman of the Glasgow Marine Society, a director of the 
Glasgow Auxiliary Bible Society, a director of the Magdalen 
Hospital, and a director of the Glasgow Lunatic Asylum. 

♦ Mackat. pp. 26, 27. 112, 123. 124. f iWd, p. 28. 

X Glasgow Beminiscences, p. 10. § Mackat, p. 35. 
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These multHkrious employments, however, were not 
allowed to interfere with Ewing's mercantile engagements. 
At this time he and his friend Finlay were leaders in the 
foreign trade of Glasgow. They worked together in attack- 
ing, with wonderful perseverance and force of argument, 
the East India Company's monopoly, Finlay using his 
influence especially as a member of Parliament and in Lon- 
don, Ewing working in Glasgow and with his pen. Several 
pamphlets, wise and weighty, were published by him on the 
subject. *' The spirit of monopoly," he said, in one issued 
in 1818, "may now be considered as subdued. The eyes of 
the country are awakened to its pernicious influence. The 
sentiments of the legislature are expressed as to its erroneous 
principle. Its partial continuance has been tolerated only on 
the ground of alleged necessity ; and if the commercial 
privileges still retained by the East India Company should 
survive the duration of their new charter, there can scarcely 
exist a doubt as to their subsequent dissolution. Other 
prospects yet remain. In a national point of view, the in- 
crease of the shipping will add to our maritime strength, and 
the extension of trade will augment our financial resources. 
To those who carry their ideas beyond either mercantile 
success or public prosperity, the free intercourse presents the 
gratifying hope of the mental, the moral, and Ae political 
improvement of the natives of India."* Thus, even when 
seeking to weaken the power of the East India Company in the 
interests of commerce, Ewing also kept in view, perhaps was 
chiefly influenced by, the prospect of a social and religious 
reformation, to be aided by the closer connection that would 
be brought about by the increased trade. His efibrts, jomed 
with like eflTorts made by the leading merchants of other 
towns, were successful, and his anticipations of the good to 
result tberefirom have, in most respects, been fairly realized. 

In overthrowing another sort of monopoly James Ewing 
also took the lead in this year, 1818. Deeming that all 

* GUugow RemirUscencet, p. 11. 
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subjects of the British crown bad a right to share alike in all 
municipal and political privileges, he strenuously advocated 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ; and, that being 
the part of the general scheme of restriction which was 
most obnoxious to the people of Glasgow, he attacked 
with special vigour the burgess oath appointed by law to the 
Scottish towns. By the civil authorities of Glasgow he 
was appointed chairman of a committee whose business was 
to investigate the whole question, to correspond with all 
the other Scottish burghs, and to unite them in a determined 
opposition to the obnoxious oath. " It is due to the ages 
that are gone," said Ewing, in the report which he drew up 
on behalf of this committee, "neither to treat their institu- 
tions with irreverence nor to pass them over in neglect But 
with every sense of the wisdom and zeal and prudence of 
our ancestors, it is incumbent upon us to exercise our own 
judgment, as they would themselves have done had they 
lived in the same era, and been placed in the same circum- 
stances. Statutes and customs vary their character and 
lose their utility with the changes of times and manners, and 
the period has surely arrived when we may apply the hand 
of reform without the reproach of innovation." The hand of 
reform was applied, and, by the inhabitants of nearly every 
royal burgh in Scotland, Ewing was publicly thanked for his 
share in the removal of the oath.* 

For his share in another kind of reform Ewing deserved 
yet heartier thanks. Between 1819 and 1822 he was chair- 
man of a committee appointed to consider the state of 
prison management in Glasgow, and to secure its improve- 
ment "The present Bridewell," he said, in shaping this 
committee's first report, in September, 1819, "has become 
altogether inadequate. It was erected in 1799, since which 
period the state of society has undergone a material altera- 
tion, as to the increase both of population and of crime. 
There are only a hundred and five cells for the reception 
* Mackat, pp. 41-44; Olasgovo BemnUoencet, pp. 11-13. 
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of two hundred and ten prisoners. Solitary confinement 
has thus become impracticable, and the great object of a 
penitentiary has been rendered abortive. It Is impossible 
to prevent the association of early vice with hardened 
depravity, and the institution, instead of being a school 
of reform, has thus been too often converted into a seminary 
of corruption. The wretches who enter its walls come 
out only to return to criminal habits, or to receive a 
final, awful, and ignominious doom. Therefore, a new 
Bridewell must be established, in which every chance of 
amendment will be aflbrded, and, by attention to industry, 
instruction, and morals, the victims of error may be reclaimed 
from the paths of ruin." On these representations it was 
agreed that the sanction of Parliament should be sought 
for the building of a new prison at a cost of 30,0007., two- 
thirds being furnished by the county of Lanark, one-third 
by the city of Glasgow. The matter was under discussion 
for more than three years, and Ewing proceeded several 
times in the course of them to London, there not only to 
make interest with the Government and Parliament, but 
also to study the various systems of prison arrangement and 
decide upon the best. The result was the new County and 
City Bridewell, begun in 1822, and still considered the most 
perfect prison in the kingdom.^ 

' The Howard of Glasgow,* as Ewing was called, was not 
satisfied with that. Anxious to have criminals treated in 
the wisest way, he was yet more careful of the honest poor. 
^' No subject," as he said himself, *^ is more delicate in its 
nature, or more difficult in its practice, than the best mode of 
providing for the poor. That the miserable ought to be 
relieved and the destitute supported, that those who are 
dibilitated by age, disabled by disease, or reduced by mis- 
fortune, should be assisted or sustained, is inculcated at 
once by religion, humanity, and expedience. But to aid 
indigence and suffering without encouraging indolence and 
* Glasgow Beminiicences, jap. 19-21. 
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vice, to consult the sentiments of benevolence without 
encroaching on the dictates of policy, to maintain the un- 
employed population without interfering with industry and 
conferring a bounty on redundant increase, and, by dis- 
criminating between the causes of poverty, to administer the 
remedy not only to the extent but to the sources of the 
disease, is the most perplexing problem that can occur 
in civil or political institutions."* Ewing sought to solve 
the problem by close personal intercourse with the poor of 
Glasgow and by careful consultation with the foremost phi- 
lanthropists of the district As chaiiman of a committee of 
ma^trates, he was especially concerned in the improvement 
of the Town's Hospital,! and during many years he was an 
energetic associate of Doctor Chalmers in all sorts of 
measures for improving the condition of the poor, and wisely 
directing the charities instituted on their behalf. 

Full of care for the living, he was mindful also of the 
respect due to the dead. At his instigation, and after deli- 
berations in which he was from first to last the chief mover, 
the Merchants' House set apart an ancient property, known 
as the Fir Park, very near to the Cathedral, as a place of 
burial for the citizens of Glasgow.} The little cemetery, 
now called the Glasgow Necropolis, has hardly an equal in 
Europe. 

In its most conspicuous part is a statue of John Knox. 
Ewing was one of the principal subscribers to it, and at the 
laying of its foundation-stone, on the 22nd of September, 
1825, he made a speech marked by the good sense that 
was common to all his utterances, and that lost none of its 
goodness from the occasional grandiloquence with which it 
was expressed. Therein he showed why, as a merchant, it 
behoved him to honour the memory of Knox and the other 
reformers. "It was at the Reformation," he said, "that 
light dawned on the human intellect, and dispelled the shades 
of bigotry and superstition. It was the Reformation, accom- 

♦ Glasgow Bemmtcence; p. 2.3. t JWd.. p. 22. % ^^^d., p. 27. 
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panied by the discovery of printing and the revival of letters, 
which unlocked the boundless stores of science and philo- 
sophy. It is to the Reformation we are indebted for the 
right of private judgment, and that free and happy constitu- 
tion which is the best birthright, the noblest inheritance of 
Britons. It is the Reformation we have to thank for the 
wealth of the nation, which had previously been drained by 
the rapacity of a foreign priesthood. It is to the Reforma- 
tion we must trace the sources of our commercial prosperity ; 
for it was in Britain the arts found an asylum when expelled 
from other lands by the horrors of persecution. In place of 
convents, we no^ behold manufactories. In place of disso- 
lute and ignorant monks, we behold a virtuous and enlight- 
ened clergy. In place of idle mendicants dependent on 
monasteries, we behold industrious artizans who would soom 
subsistence but from their own labour."* 

James Ewing made another famous speech two years 
later, on the 18th of December, 1827, in the presence of 
Henry Monteith, then Lord Provost of Glasgow, and a 
great crowd of merchants and citizens, when he laid the 
foundation-stone of the Royal Exchange. In its construc- 
tion, as in everything else affecting the welfare of Glasgow, 
he was a zealous mover from first to last, and he was the 
largest subscriber to the sum of 60,000Z. expended in 
producing one of the stateliest buildings of the kind in the 
United Kingdom, almost the chief ornament of Glasgow.! 

The Royal Exchange was opened in 1829. On the 3rd 
of September, 1833, another notable monument of modem 
Glasgow commerce, the Jamaica, or Broomielaw, or Glasgow 
Bridge, known by all three names, was inaugurated. Here, 
too, the man chosen to lay the foundation-stone was James 
Ewing.J 

At that time he was in the enjoyment of the two highest 
honours that could be conferred upon him by his fellow- 

♦ Mackay, p. 68. t Glasgow JReminiscenceB, pp. 26, 27. 

X Olatgow, Past and Present, voL L, p. 149. 
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citizeDS. He had been proposed for election as Lord 
Provost of Glasgow in 1820, but had declined the oflBce. In 
1832 he was elected again, and with such strong expression 
of feeling on the part of those who chose him, that he 
consented to occupy the post.* In like manner, at the 
election of members of Parliament, in 1830, though at first 
disposed to become a candidate for the Glasgow burghs, he 
had at once withdrawn from the contest on finding that his 
friend Kirkman Finlay was willing to stand, and with more 
certainty of success than any other advocate of liberal views. 
In 1832 there were no personal hindrances to his election, 
and, after a spirited contest, in which six candidates were 
engaged, his name was at the head of the poll, James Oswald 
being his fellow-representative of Glasgow, now for the 
first time an independent burgh in the reformed Parlia- 
mentt 

He only held his seat, however, for two years. An honest 
Whig, he had advocated Parliamentary and municipal 
reform, and was in favour of abolition of the Corn-laws ; but 
he was found to be not sufficiently a Badical for the electors 
of Glasgow, and he was defeated at the election consequent 
on the dissolution of Parliament and Lord Melbourne's 
resignation in 1834.^ 

He was then nearly sixty years old, and rich enough to 
retire from city life. Twelve years before that he had made 
a step in the way of retirement by fixing his residence at 
Castle House, in Dunoon, on the Firth of Clyde.§ In 1 835 
he purchased the estate of Levenside, henceforth to be 
known as Strathleven, in Dumbartonshire. There he spent 
most of his later years in company with the young wife 
whom he married in 1836, finding health and amusement in 
the management of his estate. * It was interesting,' says 
one of his friends, * to see the activity and zeal of the new 
proprietor in determining upon the alterations and improve- 

** Glasgow SemmiseenceSt pp. 16, 81 ; Mackay, p. 80. 
t Ibid., pp. 30, 31. X Ibid., p. 32. § Mackay, p. 95. 
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ments necessary to be made, and in carrying them forward. 
Had be been brought up from his youth to rural occupations 
and habits alone, he could not with more practical skill have 
instructed and conducted personally the changes needed, 
nor could they have been more speedily effected.'* He 
succeeded almost as well in farming as in the avocations of 
the merchant, and he was as generous and helpful to all 
who were dependent upon him in his new position as he 
had been to his associates in the trade of Glasgow. Having 
in his busiest times shown a taste for literary work, he now 
amused himself with antiquarian researches, and contributed 
two stout volumes, The Chartulary of the See of GlasffoWy to 
the publications of the Maitland Club. In Glasgow and 
its affairs he took a lively interest to the last, often going to 
the city to give counsel to his friends in matters of com- 
mercial intricacy, or to join in the philanthropic movements 
that were always dear to his heart His philanthropy was^ 
to a remarkable extent, free from religious bigotry; but 
he was all through life a zealous member first of the Presby- 
terian Church, and then of the Free Church that seceded 
from it, showing, in his old age, the same spirit that made 
him an eager leader of family prayer in his boyhood. 

He died in Glasgow, on the 29th of November, 1853, 
seventy-eight years old, and was buried in his favourite 
Necropolis.! Nine years before that he had made his will, 
bequeathing to various philanthropic and religious institutions 
a sum of C9,000Z., besides annuities of a yearly value of 
1,060Z4 

♦ Mackay, p. 99. t Ihid., p. 131. 

X To the IXean of Guild and Directors of the Merchants* House he left 
1 0,0002., to be applied in pensions or presents to decayed Glasgow merchants ; 
10,0001. to ba given to needy widows and daughters of merchants ; and 
10,000Z. to be spent in educating and starting in business their sons. He 
assigned 10,000£. to the Glasgow Infirmary ; 2,000^. each to the Glasgow 
Asylum for Lunatics, and to the House of Refuge in Glasgow ; and 1,0002 
each to the Glasgow Blind Asylum, and to the Glasgow Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, besides numerous smaller bequests. To the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland he left 5,000/., * to be applied to the educating 
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A new generation of mercbants had arisen in Glasgow 
before the death of James Ewing, of Strathleven ; but few, 
if any, have acquired so large a fortune by exercise of their 
trade, and none have done so much either for the general 
well-being or for the commercial advancement of the town. 
Ewing's name is foremost among the great merchants who 
have made Glasgow second only to Liverpool as a centre of 
commerce with the East and the West Indies, America, and 
Australia, just as the earlier enterprise of men like David 
Dale and the Monteiths made it a formidable rival of Man- 
chester in manufacturing energy. 

and training of yoang men for the ministry of the Free Church ;' as well as 
5,OO0Z. towards the erection of a Free Church College at Glasgow, 2,0002. 
towards a similar building in Edinburgh, and several other benefactions to 
Free Church institutions. A sum of 4,5002. was assigned to various 
missionary societies. — Glasgow BemrUtcencei, pp. 35, 3G. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE GURNEYS OF NORWICH AND LONDON. 

[1600-1856.] 

The Gurneys hold a place almost unique in commercial bio- 
^aphy. Nearly all the great merchants of the world have 
risen from the crowd by their own enterprise, and, be^nning 
in small ways, have made places for themselves as successful 
traders and men of wealth and influence ; and their sons or 
grandsons have generally abandoned the commerce that has 
helped them to distinction, eager to mix with those of rank 
and title older than their own, and willmg, if they can, to 
forget by what means they have been enabled to enter the 
circle of aristocracy. A goodly number of the titled families 
of England owe their origin to old merchants and shop- 
keepers, but their modern representatives have nothing to 
do with trade. In the Gurneys we see the almost solitary 
ipstance of an ancient family that in later times has not 
been ashamed to engage in commerce, and has drawn from 
it a dignity as great as any that could come from lengthy 
pedigrees and the traditions of bygone agea 

They are descended from a Hugh de Goumay, Lord of 
Goumay and the adjacent Barony of Le Brai, who in 1054 
commanded at the Battle of Mortimer, and in 1066 accom- 
panied William the Conqueror to England. To him and 
his successors were made large grants of land in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and elsewhere ; and the Goumays were men of mark 
during the ensuing centuries. One of his descendants was 
Edmund Goumay, who held a situation analogous to that of 
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Recorder of Norwich, in the reign of Edward the Third ; 
and from that time to this Norwich has always been the 
residenpe of some members of the family.* The most notable 
of his successors, as far as we are concerned, was a Francis 
Gomnay, or Gurnay, who was born in 1581. He seems to 
have been a native of Great Ellingham, in Norfolk, where his 
father went to reside in 1574, and he married the daughter of 
a Norwich merchant ; but the greater part of his life was 
spent in London. In 1606 he was made a member of the 
Guild of Merchant Tailors, and for some years he lived in 
Broad Street ward, in the parish of Saint Benet Finck, working 
as a merchant and sort of banker.f 



** GuBNET, H^e Becords of the Howe of Gournay (LoDdon, privately 
printed, 1848. 1858), p. 507. 

t Ibid., pp. 503, 524, 529, 532a, 532b, 886. The following table shows 
the descent from Francis Qonrnay of those members of the £&mily whose 
history most concerns us : — 

FrancU Ooumayt merchant of London, b. 1581. 
PrancU Gournay, of Maldon, merchant^ b. 1628. 

J<^n Goumajf, or Gurney, of Norwich, merchant, 
l»55— 1721. 
! 



Jokn Gunuy, of Little 
Bamingham. 1688-1740. 



Jatqth Oumey, of Keswick, 
i«92-l750. 



I 



John 
Gufneyt 
d. 1779. 



Hetwy 
Gurtiey, 

d. 1777. 

I . 
BartleU 
Gumey 
d. 1»03. 



.ln^=. 



John ffwrn«y= Elizabeth, d. of 
171fr— 1770 I Richard Kell 
of Norwich. 



Sam»el Gurney, 
d. 1783. 



Richard Gwmty^ John 

of Keswick. Gumey, 

1. Agatha, d. of 2. Kach^l. d. of of Earlham, 

David Barday Oaguod Htui- 1750—1809. 

of Youngs- bu»y, of Old- 
bury, Herts. field Grange. 



John Gumey, 

of fclarlham, 

1814. 



Hudson Gumey, 
uf Keswtck 
and London, 
in5-18«4._ 

iikiiMul Gumey, 

K f Upton, Essex, 

1786—1866. 



I 
KUhard 
Ilanbury 
Gumey, 

1783—1852. 

Joteph John 
Gumey, 

1789—1847. 



Catherine, d. 

of Daniel 

Bell. 



Joieph 

G>*rttey 

1692- 176Q. 

I 

Jo$epk 

Gumey, 

ot • 

L-ikvn- 

hiini 
Grove. 



Daniel Gumey, 
of North Runciun, 
Norfolk, b. 1791. 



Elisabeths Joseph Fry 
of Lrtiidon. 
Hannah = Sir T. K. 
Buxton. 
Louisa = Samuel 
Huare. 
Priscilla Onmey, and 
three others. 
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There was another merchant of his name, and a much 
more famous man, living in London at the same time, though 
apparently not of the same family. Sir Richard Gurney was 
born at Croydon in 1577. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Richard Coleby, a silkman in Cheapside, who so liked him 
that, at his death, he bequeathed to him his shop and a sum 
of 6,000t Part of that money he spent in travelling through 
France and Italy, ' where,' says his old biographer, * he im- 
proved himself, and by observing the trade of the respective 
marts as he passed, laid the foundation of his future traffic' 
Soon after his return, it is added, being himself of no great 
family, he discreetly married ' into a family at that time 
commanding most of the money, and, by that, most of the 
nobility, gentry, and great tradesmen of England.' Thereby 
he became a great merchant and a very wealthy man. He 
was SheriflF of London in 1634, and Ix)rd Mayor in 1641. 
He was a great benefactor to the Clothworkers' Company, of 
which he was a member and warden, and he gave freely to 
all sorts of City charities. He also, being a sturdy royalist, 
lent or gave immense sums of money to King Charles the 
First ; at one time, on his Majesty's return from Scotland, 
spending 4,000?. in entertaining him. He was one of the 
great champions of Charles's cause in the City during the 
early part of the Commonwealth struggle. In 1640, when 
he was sixty-three years old, it is recorded * one night, with 
thirty or forty lights and a few attendants, he rushed sud- 
denly out of the house on thousands, with the City sword 
drawn, who immediately retired to their own houses and 
gave over their design.' This excess of loyalty, however, 
caused his ruin. In 1642 he was ejected from his mayoralty 
and lodged in the Tower. There, for refusing to pay the 
fine of 5,000Z. oppointed by Parliament, he was kept a 
prisoner for seven years, and there he died in 1 649.* 

His contemporary, Francis Goumay, had his share of 
trouble. On the 17th of June, 1622, the corporation of 
Lynn lent to him and two partners of his a sum of 200i, for 
♦ A fragmentary biography cited by Mr. Gcbney, pp. 533--535. 
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• setting the poor to work within the town.' According to 
the terms of the agreement between them, the money was to 
be repaid in three years' time, and in the meanwhile 
Goumay was * to freely provide, find, and deliver sufficient 
wool and other material to all those poor people dwelling 
within the borough who shall come to be set on work in 
spinning of worsted yam.' He was also to instruct all the 
poor children who were sent to him in the spinning of wool ; 
in fact, he was to do all he could to establish in the town a 
branch of the woollen manu&cture that for some time past 
had formed the chief business of Norwich and its neighbour- 
hood. Therein, however, he Sailed. Good churchmen attri- 
buted the failure to the circumstance that his factory was a 
desecrated church. A century before, it seems, the corpora- 
tion of Lynn had received certain monasteries and ecclesias- 
tical foundations during the spoliation under Henry the 
Eighth. One of these, the Church of Saint James, in Lynn, 
according to Sir Henry Spelman, was * perverted to be a 
town house for the manufacture of stufis, laces, and trades- 
men's commodities, whereby they thought greatly to enrich 
their corporation and themselves. Great projects and good 
stocks, with a contribution from some country gentlemen, 
were raised for this purpose — two several times to my know- 
ledge. But the success was that it came to nought, and all 
the money employed about new building and transforming 
the church hath only increased desolation ; for so it hath 
stood during the whole time almost of my memory, till they 
lately attempted, by the undertaking of Mr. Francis Goumay 
and some artisans from London, to revive the enterprise of 
their predecessors ; but speeding no better than they did, 
have now again, with loss of their money and expectation, 
left it to future ruin.'* 

Whatever was the cause of it, Francis Gournay's experi- 
ment failed. He was not able to pay back the money he had 
borrowed from the corporation ; and he seems to have been 

♦ Spelman, Hutory and Fate of Sacrilege (London, 1853), pp. 240, 241 
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in trouble, by reason of it, to the end of his life. His son, 
Francis, born in 1628, was a merchant or shopkeeper at 
Maldon, in Essex, and apparently a man of not much sub- 
stance. But the fortunes of the house were revived by old 
Francis Goumay's grandson, John Goumey, or Gurney, of 
Norwich. He was born at Maldon on the 7th of October, 
1655, and, as soon as he was old enough, was apprenticed to 
Daniel Gilman, a cordwainer of Norwich. For a time his 
business energies were restrained by the bigotry of his fellow- 
townsmen. Some five-and-twenty years after George Fox's 
public preaching of the doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
before 1678, at any rate, John Gurney became a convert to 
those doctrines. He was one of the fourteen hundred and 
sixty Quakers imprisoned on account of their religious 
opinions, and for three years he lay in Norwich Gaol. After 
that he was released ; but still considerable difficulty arose 
through hb refusal to take the freeman's oath required before 
he could be allowed to practise as a merchant within the 
city walls. At last, however, an exception was made in his 
favour, and for some thirty years or more he was a famous 
and very thriving merchant in Norwich, living at a house in 
Saint Gregory's parish. He was chiefly engaged in supply- 
ing with silk the Palatines and other foreign refugees who 
settled in Norwich and there carried on their old callings. 
That brought him into close connection with the great traders 
of the continent, among others, with the Hopes of Amster- 
dam, just then entering on their wonderful career of com- 
mercial prosperity. Like them, he added a sort of banking 
business to his occupations as a merchant. He was also a 
manufacturer. A brother of the Sir Thomas Lombe who 
established the celebrated silk-mill at Derby was a Quaker, 
and, for a time, a fellow-prisoner of Gumey's. Gurney after- 
wards bought of Sir Thomas some property that he possessed 
in Norwich, and placed thereon a silk-mill, imitated from 
that set up at Derby. In these ways he soon grew rich, 
being much aided in his business by his wife, Elizabeth 
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Swanton, whose brothers were merchants of Wells, in Norfolk. 
It was said, indeed, that Elizabeth Gumey had the greater 
business abilities of the two, and that she was the real 
founder of the commercial greatness of the Norwich 
Gurneys.* Be that as it may, the business prospered 
mightily, and when John Gurney died, in 1721, he left a 
goodly fortune and very profitable connections to his sons, 
John and Joseph,t 

These sons were partners in the business, prosecuting it 
with considerable success. John Gumey, the younger, who 
was bom on the 16th of July, 1688, and died on the 23rd of 
January, 1740, was a famous mau in his day. He was an 
intimate friend of both the Walpoles, and by them urged to 

* This amusing letter was addressed by her to her husband, while he 
was up in London, in 171G : — 

** FfoT John Gumey, 8enr., aU Theodore Ettleston'i, in Crown Courts in 
Gracechureh Street, London. 

"Norwich, t« 17 of 8^ mo., 1716. 

" Mt Deare, — Theise are to acquaint thee that I liave drawn a bill on 
John Ettlestou, to William Crowe, or order, for James Paynter. Thou told 
me he nor his feither would want no money, but he have been with zne 
twice for sum. but I had none for him nor nobody else. I never knew such 
a week of trade all the hard weather as I have known this week. I could 
have had some if Richard How had sent culord and the book muslin and 
those goods I have sent for ; but when he have served all his customers, so 
that they have forestalled the market, then I shall have the rubbish they 
leave. I take it very ill that thou tye me to those people, for I am sure we 
are both sufferers by it. He know right well if there be anything to do, it 
is at this time of yeare, but I have been served so severall years. Branth- 
wait have not sent me the money, nor Lilly have paid none, nor the country 
have sent none, nor I have taken scarce any ; so I know not what they will 
do att John's. What pleasure thou meet withall at London much good may 
it doe thee ; but I am sure I am in trouble enough. I can hardly teU how 
to forgive Richard How, to think how he have done by me. My neibour 
Alice desire thee to buy her 2 hundred of gold, and 2 pound of the best 
coffee. Pray desire John to think to buy me sum silk gloves of the maker, 
as I ordered him by my letter. So with deare love to thee and my children, 
I conclude, 

** Thy discontented Wife at present, 

** Eliz. Gubney. 

'*B(y daughter Hannah have now sent for me straight. Her child is 
taken very ill."— Gurkey, p. 545. 

t GuBNET, pp. 504, 508, 511, 514, 515, 521, 541-543. 
VOL. II. 2 A 
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enter Parliament ; but he preferred to devote himself to his 
business, and take all his relaxation at home.* In 1720 he 
was examined before the House of Lords concerning the 
intended prohibition of Indian calicoes, which had lately come 
to be freely imported into England. He drew a dismal 
picture of the evils consequent to the woollen trade from this 
innovation. Worcester and Gloucester, Bristol and York, he 
said, were being ruined through the preference that was 
being shown to cotton over woollen clothing. In York, * the 
poverty of the manufacturers was so great that they were 
obliged to eat unwholesome diet, which had occasioned a 
distemper among them.' In Norwich, he represented, there 
was the greatest distress of all. Thousands of workpeople 
were thrown out of employment ; and the paupers were so 
numerous, that the poor-rates, on many of the houses, were 
assessed at twenty-four shillings for every pound of rent 
These arguments, and the arguments of other monopolists 
prevailed. A law was made in 1721 *to preserve and en- 
courage the woollen and silk manufactures,' whereby all cotton 
clothing was forbidden, with a fine of bL for each oflence 
upon the wearer, and 20Z. on the seller ; and John Gurney was 
henceforth known as ' the famous advocate of the weavers.'! 
Joseph Gurney, four years younger than his brother, sur- 
vived him by ten years. In 1747 he was rich enough to buy 
the Old Hall at Keswick.^ His two elder sons, John and 
Samuel, succeeded him as merchants. They introduced into 
Norwich the Irish plan of making home-spun yarns, besides 
employing great numbers of native Irish, and were in their 
time accounted great benefactors both to the eastern counties 
of England and to the southern districts of Ireland.§ They 
sent great quantities of wool to Cork and its neighbourhood, 
to be there spun by hand, and then brought it back for 

♦ GvRNEY, pp. 551, 555, 571. 

t Norxoich Gazette^ April 20 to May 7, 1720 ; Anderson, Origin of Com- 
merce, vol. ill., pp. 227. 228. 
X Gu«NEY, pp. 55G, 562. § Ihid, pp. 562, 563. 
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sale to the Norfolk manufacturers. Samuel Gurney left only 
daughters, and John's three sons, Richard, John, and Joseph, 
soon retired from the mercantile business to become partners 
with their cousin, Bartlett Gurney, in the management of the 
Norwich Bank. 

This Bank had been founded by John and Henry Gurney, 
sons of the John Gurney who had defended the woollen 
monopoly before the House of Lords in 1720. Succeeding 
their father as merchants, they followed the example of many 
other wealthy traders, and added an irregular banking busi- 
ness to their ordinary trade. Finding this a great source of 
further wealth, they at last devoted themselves exclusively to 
banking, and to that end converted their old house in Saint 
Augustine's parish into the original Norwich Bank, in 1770. 
From them the business descended in 1779 to Bartlett Gur- 
ney, Henry Gurney's son, and by him it was transferred to 
its present quarters, and enlarged by the admission of other 
partners, the principal being the three cousins already named, 
and they, after Bartlett Gurney's death in 1802, were its chief 
proprietors and managers 

Of the three, John Gurney, bom in 1750, was perhaps the 
most remarkable.* Himself a good and useful man, he was 
the father of a famous family. One of his seven daughters 
was Elizabeth Fry, another married Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton. Of his four sons the most notable were Joseph 
John Gurney the philanthropist, and Samuel Gurney the 
millionaire. 

Samuel, the one whose history most concerns us, was bom 
at Earlham, near Norwich, on the 18th of October, 1786. 

* His elder brother, Richard, was also a man of mark. Inlteriting 
Keswick and the greater part of bis father s fortune, he soon retired from 
business. His first wife was the daughter of David Barclay, the great 
banker and brewer, and to his eldest son, Hudson Gurney, descended a 
share in Barclay's Brewery, whence he derived great wealth. Hudson 
Gurney was a man of very great ability and very varied acquirements. He 
was for many years Member of Parliament. He died in 1864, Iiaving been 
fur half a century the head of the Gurney family. 
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He was John Gurney's second son and ninth child. At the 
age of seven he was put to school with the Reverend John 
Henry Brown, a pupil of the celebrated Doctor Parr, and at 
fourteen he was apprenticed to the Clothworkers' Company in 
London, and placed in the counting-house, in Saint Mildred's 
Court, Poultry, in which his brother-in-law, Joseph Fry, who 
was also a partner in the bank of Frys and Chapman, carried 
on an extensive trade as a tea-merchant. ^ He took to busi- 
ness and liked it,' according to the report of his niece, whose 
first remembrances of him were as an inmate in the Saint 
Mildred^s Court household. ' In the counting-house as well 
as in domestic life he was extremely amiable and cheerful, 
and was beloved by the whole establishment. Although not 
brought up in conformity to the costume or speech of the 
Society of Friends, he showed no propensity to follow fashions 
or gaiety of appearance, beyond a suitable neatness of 
attire.'* From the very first, indeed, he seems to have been 
so thoroughly a man, or rather a boy, of business, as to have 
cared for no lighter occupations. In 1807, when his sister 
Hannah married Thomas Fowell Buxton, he went down to 
the wedding, but, it is recorded, was tired of the festivities 
long before they were over, and glad to get back to his book- 
keeping and money-changing.t 

In the following year, however, Samuel Gurney was 
married himself, his wife being Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James Sheppard of Ham House, in Essex, a handsome 
residence that soon descended to the young couple and was 
their place of abode during nearly the whole of their married 
life.J The wealth that came to Samuel Gurney from his 
father-in-law, as well as that bequeathed to him by his 
father, who died in 1809, helped him to make rapid progress 
in the new business in which he had embarked a little while 
before, on his reaching the age of twenty-one. 

The business had begun a few years earlier than that, 

* Mra. Geldart, MemoriaU of Samuel Gurney (London, 1857). pp. 9,19. 
t Ibid., p. 16. X Ibid, 
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growing out of a yet earlier connection between Joseph 
Smith, a wool factor in London, of the firm of Smith and 
Holt, and the Norwich Bank. Joseph Smith had found the 
advantage of applying part of his savings as a merchant to 
the then very slightly developed trade of bill-discounting, 
and John Gurney of Norwich, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted long before, when both were simply dealers in raw 
wool and manufactured cloths, also found the advantage of 
sending up to him some of the surplus money of the Norwich 
Bank, for investment in the same way, paying to Smith, as 
his commission, a quarter per cent, on the money laid out in 
each transaction. This arrangement having continued for 
some time, it occurred to Smith's confidential clerk, Thomas 
Richardson, by whom most of the bill business had been 
done, that there was room in London for a separate establish- 
ment devoted to trade in bills. He asked his employer to 
open an establishment of that sort, taking him as managing 
partner therein. This Joseph Smith refused to do, and 
Richardson resigned his clerkship in consequence. He found 
the Norwich Gumeys, however, more favourable to his 
project, and about the year 1800 the house of Richardson, 
Overend, and Company was founded, the management being 
divided between him and John Overend, formerly chief clerk 
in the bank of Smith, Payne, and Company. Simon Martin, 
an old clerk in the Norwich Bank, went to London to help 
build up the business and to watch its movements on behalf 
of the Bank, whence most of the money was obtained for 
investment. The enterprise throve wonderfully from the 
first, one great source of its popularity being the change 
introduced by the new firm, which charged the quarter per 
cent commission against the borrowers of the money, instead 
of the lenders as heretofore; and in 1807 John Gurney 
added vastly to its strength by introducing his son Samuel as 
a partner. About that time Thomas Richardson retired 
from the business. It was carried on under the name of 
Overend and Company, even after John Overend's death, 
until the «ecret of its connection with the Norwich house 
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could no longer be kept, and it assumed its world-famous 
title of Overend, Gumey, and Company. 

Its prosperity was in some measure the cause, but in much 
greater measure the consequence, of the new views on 
banking and trade in money that were adopted in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Banking, which had existed in some other countries for a 
long time before, came into fashion in England about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Of the foundation of the 
Bank of England, at William Paterson's suggestion, in 1694, 
we have already seen something/ It immediately proved verj' 
helpful to British commerce in lowering the rate of interest for 
borrowed money, strengthening all sorts of financial operations, 
and in other ways giving encouragement to every branch 
of trade and industry. The Bank of England, however, was 
from the first, and is to this day, only a private bank on 
a large scale, endowed with special privileges on account of 
its loans to the Government, amounting at its foundation to 
1,200,000?., and now to upwards of ll,000,000i: Its first 
charter offered no obstacle to the establishment of other like 
institutions, and no law could ever be passed preventing 
private individuals from following the bankers trade. But in 
1709 the governors of the Bank obtained an Act forbid- 
ding the formation of any banks of issue under more than 
six proprietors, and so secured for themselves a practical 
monopoly in joint-stock banking. Their company was 
allowed to issue paper money to the extent of its loans to the 
State ; but no paper money not covered by Government 
securities was allowed, and the quantity issued could not be 
forced on people against their will. During the eighteenth 
century a great number of other banks were formed, both in 
London and in the country. In 1750 there were in England 
hardly a dozen bankers out of London ; in 1793 there were 
more than four hundred. Scotland also, untouched by the 
law in favour of the Bank of England, had three joint-stock 
banks, with branches in various parts, besides a great number 
of private establishments. These banks, growing out of the 
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commercial prosperity of the country, helped the tide of 
speculation which, if it might have been fortunate in times of 
peace, led to terrible failures on the revival of a European 
war and the disasters consequent thereupon. In 1784 there 
were in circulation six millions of bank-notes, that is, of the 
paper vouchers given by bankers for the money deposited 
with them, which in those days took the place for ordinary 
trading purposes of the modern cheques. In 1792 the 
number had risen to nearly eleven millions and a half. Next 
year war was declared between England and France, and in 
the panic that ensued at least one-fourth of the English 
country banks •stopped payment, most of the others being 
grievously shaken. The London banks also suflFered con- 
siderably, the suffering being everywhere attributed in great 
measure to the restrictive policy of the directors of the Bank 
of England, who, in spite of the advice of the Government 
and the prayers of thousands of merchants and manufacturers, 
sought to strengthen their own position by issuing as little 
money as they possibly could for the assistance of their 
neighbours. For this their best excuse was in the fact that 
their resources had been, and continued to be yet more and 
more, materially crippled by the immense drains made upon 
them by Government on account of the expenses of its con- 
tinental wars. In October, 1795, the directors, brought 
almost to bankruptcy, informed Pitt that they could not hold 
out much longer. Other messages followed, and at last, in 
February, 1797, the Bank was authorised by the Privy 
Council to refuse cash payment for its notes, or the issue of 
any coin in sums larger than twenty shillings. In the fol- 
lowing May an Act was passed enforcing that resolution, 
and sanctioning an almost unlimited issue of notes. Sheridan 
declared it * a farce to call that a bank whose promise to 
pay on demand was paid by another promise to pay at some 
undefined period,' and Sir William Pulteney introduced a 
bill * for the erection of a new bank in case the Bank of 
England did not pay in specie on or before the 24th of June, 
1798.' But this opposition was ineffectual, and the Bank 
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Restriction Act remained in force for two-and-twenty y^ 
without any serious attempt at overturning the mooopoW ^ 
the Bank of England. 

Great advantage sprang from this Restriction Act throii£t 
its encouragement of sound and enlightened views as to tbe 
value of paper money and the nature of credit ; but, while ii 
lasted, it also brought serious mischief by its depreciation 
the bank note in value to the extent, at one time, of from tl'j 
to 30 per cent. Almost the greatest of the many grea.t 
benefits conferred on commerce by Sir Robert Peel was hi^ 
Act of 1819, abolishing the restrictions on gold and silver 
currency and the forced issue of paper money. The di- 
rectors of the Bank of England were still allowed to issue 
as many notes as they chose, but they were compelled to 
exchange them for gold on demand, and thus were virtually 
prohibited from giving out more than the public felt it safe ! 
to take at the full price of their equivalent in bullion. This 
was a national avowal of the principle that money, that is, 
the circulating medium, is not gold and silver alone, but gold, 
silver, paper, and anything else which can be regarded as a 
trustworthy agent in the interchange of commodities, and 
the bartering of capital, labour, and the like. 

This was the principle which gave vitality to such concerns 
as the one of which Samuel Gumey was for a long time the 
head, and which, not a little through his help, has been 
great source of extension to modem commerce. " Credit," 
said Daniel Webster, " has done more a thousand times to 
enrich nations than all the mines of all the world." Were 
we forced now to carry on all our commercial dealings by 
means of gold and silver, it would only be possible, in spite 
of the increase of our stores of these metals, to continue a 
very small portion of our present trade. This, however, no 
one now attempts to do. The legal currency, whether gold, 
silver, or bank-notes, is only a sort of pocket-money in com- 
parison with the real currency of trade. It serves for the 
smaller sort of retail purchases, for payments across the 
counter and the like ; but the great merchant has not in his 
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possession all through his lifetime actual money equal in 
amount to the paper equivalent of money that passes through 
his hands every day of the week. All his important business 
is carried on exclusively by means of bills, bonds, cheques, 
and the other materials included in the terms ^ commercial 
debt' and 'credit/ His ready money is lodged with a 
banker, as has been the practice since the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, except that now he draws cheques for so 
much as he needs for use from time to time, instead of re- 
ceiving from his banker a number of promissory notes, to be 
passed to and fro, while the actual deposit was in the 
banker's hands to be used in whatever safe and profitable 
way he chose. Now, however, the cheques are in com- 
paratively few cases exchanged for real money, they being 
piled up by the bankers, into whose hands they come, and 
paired off one with another, or in heaps together, while the 
deposits that they represent are left untouched. In this way 
the money does double work, being itself available for use 
by the banker or his agents, while the equivalent cheques 
are quite as serviceable for all the purposes of trade. And 
this is only the simplest instance of the modern principle of 
credit. In all sorts of ways, every bit of money and every- 
thing else that can be taken as a representative of wealth, 
whether actual or prospective, is turned over and over, each 
turning being a creation, to all intents and purposes, of so 
much fresh money. A merchant, for example, buy l,OOOZ.'s 
worth of goods for export, say to India, China, or Australia. 
He pays for the same by means of a bill of exchange, ac- 
cepted as soon as possible, but not pjiyable till two or three 
months after date. The manufacturer or agent of whom he 
buys the goods, however, does not wait all that time for his 
money. In all probability he immediately gets the bill dis- 
counted, thereby losing some 15Z. or 20/., but having the 
sum of 980Z. or 985Z. available for appropriation in other 
ways, and thus for the acquisition of fresh profits. Before 
the original bill falls due he has built perhaps twenty fresh 
transactions on the basis of the first one, and so, in effect, 
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has turned his 1,000Z. into 20,000Z., less the 300/. or 400Z. 
that have been deducted by the bill-broker as discount 
And the same orginal transaction has been made the ground- 
work of a number of other transactions on the part of the 
merchant who bought the goods. He bought them for 
1,000/., to sell again for say 1,200/., part of the difference 
being his profit, part being absorbed in freight, insurance, 
and so forth. He is not likely to be paid for the goods in 
less than six months' time ; and he has to pay for them in 
two or three months. But long before either of those terms 
expires he has raised part of the money on the security of 
his bill of lading, and so is enabled to enter on other 
transactions, just as the manufacturer had done. In such 
ways as these, and they are numberless, a very small amount 
of actual money goes to the building up, on the one side, 
of a vast structure of credit, and, on the other, of a vast 
structure of commerce. 

There was a hazy comprehension of this system long 
centuries ago. " If you were ignorant of this, that credit is 
the greatest capital of all towards the acquisition of wealth,'* 
said Demosthenes, " you would be utterly ignorant" But 
the modern theory of credit is very modem indeed, having 
almost its first exemplification, on a large scale, in the 
establishment of Overend, Gumey, and Company. This 
house, as we saw, was established to make a separate busi- 
ness of bill-discounting, much more complete and extensive 
than the chance trade in bills that had formerly been, and 
that continued to be, carried on by bankei^, merchants, and 
all sorts of irregular money-lenders. Very soon after the 
time of Samuel Gumey 's supremacy in it, it began to assume 
gigantic proportions, and it was, for some thirty or forty 
years, the greatest discounting house in the world, the parent 
of all the later and rival establishments that have started up 
in London and elsewhere. At first only discounting bills, its 
founders soon saw the advantage of lending money on all 
sorts of other securities, and their cellars came to be loaded 
with a constantly varying heap of dock-warrants, bills of 
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lading, shares in railways and public companies, and the like. 
To do this, of course, vast funds were necessary, very much 
in excess of the immense wealth accumulated by the Gumeys 
in Norwich and elsewhere. Therefore, having proved the 
value and stability of his business, Samuel Gurney easily 
persuaded those who had money to invest to place it in his 
hands, they receiving for the same a fixed and fair return of 
interest, and he obtaining with it as much extra profit as the 
fluctuations of the money market and the increasing needs of 
trade made possible. He became, in fact, a new sort of mer- 
chant, buying credit — that is, borrowing money — on the one 
hand, and selling credit — that is, lending money — on the 
other, and deriving from the trade his full share of profits. 

Great help came to his money-making and to his com- 
mercial influence from the panic of 1825. That panic arose 
partly from the financial disorganization consequent on the 
enforcement of Sir Robert Peel's Act of 1819, very good in 
itself but promotive of much trouble until it had brought 
matters into a healthy condition. Its more immediate cause, 
however, was the excessive speculation in joint-stock com- 
panies at home as well as in continental mines, American 
cotton, and other branches of foreign commerce.* Several 

* Thia is an enumeration of the joint-stock companies projected in 1824 
and 1825, the great years of joini-stock-oompany mania : — 

Capital. 

74 Mining Companies ...... £38,370,000 

29 Gas ditto 12,077.000 

20 Insurance ditto 85,820,000 

28 Investment ditto 52,600,000 

54 Canal and Bailroad* ditto .... 44,051,000 

67 Steam ditto 8.555.500 

11 Trading ditto 10.450,000 

26 Building ditto 13,781,000 

23 Provision ditto 8,360,000 

292 MisceUaneous ditto 148,108,600 

624 £372.173,100 

Of these, however, only 245 companies were actually formed, and the actual 
capital paid up amounted to only £17,605,025.— English, Complete View of 
the Joint Stock Companies formed during 1824 and 1825 (London, 1827). 
pp. 29, 31. 
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London banks failed, and at least eighty country banks fell 
to the ground, the Bank of England itself being only saved 
by the accidental finding of two million one-pound notes that 
had been packed away and lost sight of some time before. 
Even Joseph John Gurney, much more of a philanthropist 
than a banker, suffered from the pressure. " Business has 
been productive of trial to me," he wrote in characteristic 
way in his journal, " and has led me to reflect on the equity 
of God, who measures out His salutary chastisement, even in 
this world, to the rich as well as the poor. I can certainly 
testify that some of the "greatest pains and most burdensome 
cares which I have had to endure have arisen out of being 
what is usually called a * monied man/ " * 

His brother, however, was much more mixed up in the 
turmoil. ^Knowing intimately as he did the sufferings 
which awaited those who could no longer command credit or 
obtain supplies from other quarters,' said one of Samuel 
Gumey's old friends, ' his anxiety was felt more on others' 
account than his own,' — the fact being that his own financial 
dealings were so sound that he had no fear for himself, and 
only had to settle how to make most money with most 
secondary advantage to those he dealt with. ^ His desire,' 
it is added, *was to act fairly and justly to his fellow- 
creatures, as well as to himself; and thus did he move 
onwards cautiously and step by step through those troublous 
times, lest he should lead any into error by his judgment. It 
was a remarkable sight to witness him plunge day by day 
into the vortex of City business and return thence to his own 
domestic hearth without any trace of a mammon-loving 
spirit 't 

We can well believe that the honest Quaker was reason- 
ably free from the * mammon-loving spirit •,' but he knew well 
how to seek and secure his own advancement, and this he 
did very notably, by lending to many houses money enough 
to enable them to ride through their difficulties, and so 

♦ Bbathwaite, Memoirs of Joseph John Ourney (^Norwich, 1854), vol. I 
t GXLDABT, pp. 28, 29. 
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bringing to himself much favour and much new custom 
during the following years. From this time forth he came 
to be known as a banker's banker, taking the place, for 
many, of the Bank of England. Hundreds of private banks 
fell into the way of sending him, from time to time, their 
surplus cash, finding that they were as sure of getting it 
back whenever they wanted it, as if they had lodged it in 
the Bank of England, and that in the meanwhile they 
were getting higher interest for it than the Bank would 
have granted. " We do not feel the slightest dependence 
upon the Bank of England," said one of the number, 
Mr. Robert Carr Glynn, before the Bank Charter Committee 
in 1832, "nor do we feel the slightest obligation to it in any 
way." 

Samuel Gumey was thus the cause of an injury to the 
Bank of England for which he was not easily forgiven. 
And in other ways the old Bank privileges were being 
assailed during these years. In 1826 an Act was passed 
sanctioning the establishment of joint-stock banks throughout 
the country, except in London and within a distance of sixty- 
five miles thereof. " The present system of law as to banks," 
said Lord Liverpool, in supporting the measure, " must now 
be altered in one way or another. It is the most absurd, the 
most inefficient legislation. It has not one recommendation 
to stand upon. The present system is one of the fullest 
liberty as to what is rotten and bad, but of the most com- 
plete restriction as to all that is good. By it a cobbler, or a 
cheesemonger, may issue his notes, without any proof of his 
ability to meet them, and unrestricted by any check what- 
ever ; while, on the other hand, more than six persons, how- 
ever respectable, are not permitted to become partners in a 
bank with whose notes the whole business of the country 
might be transacted. Altogether the whole system is so 
absurd, both in theory and practice, that it would not appear 
to deserve the slightest support if it was attentivelv con- 
sidered even for a single moment." It would certainly have 
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been altered long before, but for the influence of the Bank 
of England directors, eager to have as much of a monopoly 
as possible in their own hands. This bill, permitting joint- 
stock banks at a distance, however, was passed in 1826, and 
a few years later the wonderful discovery was made that 
joint-stock banks were legal even in London, and had been 
so from the beginning. James William Gilbart, having 
begun life as a banker*s clerk in 1813 and, after twelve 
years so spent, having gained fresh experience and influence 
in Ireland, pointed out that the Act of 1709, while forbid- 
ding joint-stock banks of issue, offered no obstacle to joint- 
stock banks of deposit The consequence was the imme- 
diate formation of the London and Westminster Bank in 
1833. Before that bank was fairly established, however, 
Parliament had complied with the demands of the free 
traders in money and passed a bill intended to give legal 
countenance to the institutions against which it was found 
that there was no legal prohibition. Therein it was 'declared 
and enacted that any body politic or corporate, or society, or 
company, or partnership, although consisting of more than 
six persons, might carry on the trade or business of banking 
in London or within sixty-five miles thereof/ That was a 
full concession of the grand point at issue. Other matters 
of dispute arose, and for the first four years of its history 
the London and Westminster Iknk was in constant alterca- 
tion and litigation. But at last common sense prevailed, 
and the London and W^estminster Bank not only entered 
itself upon a career of wonderful ]>rosperity, but also became 
the parent of a number of other joint- stock banks, destined 
in due time, we may fairly believe, altogether to supersede 
the older private banks. 

It was really to atone for that apparent infringement of 
the Bank's monopoly, though ostensibly, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, 'to prevent, as 
much as possible, fluctuations in the currency, of the nature 
of tlio?e which have, at Bifterent times, occasioned hazard to. 
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the Bank and embarrassment to the country/ that the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844 was passed. Sir Robert Peel entered 
heartily into the work, thinking that thus he would complete 
the financial reform begun by his Act of 1819, and in some 
of the wealthiest bank directors he had very eloquent and 
persuasive guides. Part of the new Charter was unquestion- 
ably beneficial. By it the Bank was separated into two dis- 
tinct establishments, one solely for issuing bank-notes, the 
other for transacting ordinary business. The banking de- 
partment is only a huge joint-stock bank, and deals with the 
public just in the same way as do the London and West- 
minster Bank or Coutta's or Child's Bank. The issue de- 
partment, subsidized by Government, receives all the bullion 
intended to be held in reserve, and promulgates an exact 
equivalent for it in bank-notes, issuing also paper money, for 
which there is no corresponding bullion, to the extent of 
14,650,000/., on the security of Government debts and other 
securities endorsed by Government. Whether the Bank 
Charter has on the whole been helpful to the progress of 
commerce need not here be discussed. It has been, beyond 
all question, very helpful to the Bank and to the many 
wealthy men whose wealth has brought them into connection 
with it. 

Among these, though as wealthy as any, Samuel Gurney 
was not reckoned, llis house was too much in rivalry with 
one branch of the Bank of England's business for him to 
have more connection with it than was necessary. He took 
no prominent part, therefore, either in favour or in disap- 
proval of the reconstruction of the Bank Charter in 1844. 
But he was as zealous as any of the men in office in Thread- 
needle Street in his opposition to the movement in favour of 
joint-stock undertakings. It may be that in this he was 
somewhat influenced by his anticipations of the rivalry that 
would come through them to the vast business that he had 
formed. 

The only rivals that appeared during his lifetime, however, 
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were private speculators. Of these, the first was Richard 
Sanderson, originally a clerk of his own. After learning the 
mystery of successful money-lending in the house of Overend* 
Gurney, and Company, Sanderson started in business for 
himself. He married a daughter of Lord Canterbury's, and 
became a Member of Parliament, thus advancing his social 
position, but perhaps damaging his commercial prospects. 
He failed in 1847 ; soon revived the business in partnership 
with a Mr. Sandeman, and therein prospered for a few years, 
to fail again in 1857. More uniformly successful was an- 
other and younger bill-broker, a Mr. Alexander, who had for 
some time been a derk in the banking-house of Kobarts, 
Curtis, and Company. In 1856, the year of Samuel 
Gurney's death, it was estimated that Overend, Gumey, 
and Company held deposits amounting to 8,000,OOOZ., while 
Alexander and Company were in possession of documents 
valued at 4,000,OOOZ., and Sanderson and Sandeman of 
3,500,OOOZ.'s worth of paper ; the wealth of the three houses 
together being no less than 15,500,000Z.* 

During many years before that, Samuel Gumey had had 
very little to do with the business, its chief management 
being then in the hands of Mr. David Barclay Chapman. 
While he was young and vigorous, Gumey made money- 
getting his one grand business. It is said of him that when 
once an elder friend warned him against too close attention 
to the things of this world, he replied that he could not help 
himself; he could not live without his business.! During 
the last ten or twelve years of his life, however, he left 
nearly all the management in the hands of others, and 
found his occupation in enjoyment of his princely fortune and 
application to various charitable and philanthropic under- 
takings. Charitable he had been all through his life. 
' Many are the solid remembrances of the more prominent 
features of Mr. Gurney's charities,' says his very friendly 
biographer ; ^ but besides those deeds more generally known to 

* GiLBABT, Logic of Banking. f Geldabt, p. 43. 
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the public, there were many lesser streams of silent benevo- 
lence still flowing from the fountain of love to God and man, 
which spread refreshment around. To many members of 
his large family his kindly aid was given ; and it might be 
said that not only there, but elsewhere, he was wonderfully 
gifted both with the will and with the power to help. Besides 
his efficiency in action, his very presence seemed to impart 
strength, courage, and calm in any emergency, whilst his 
practical wisdom, his clear and decisive mind and noble spirit 
of charity led many to bring cases of difficulty before him, 
knowing from experience how sure and eflective was his aid. 
It may be truly said of Samuel Gumey that he loved to do 
good service, whether by advice or money — by his sound 
judgment or welUapportioned aid. He really took trouble 
to serve his fellow-creatures, and a narration of his mere 
alms-giving, extensive as it was, would give a very limited 
idea of the good he eflected during the journey of life.'* 
Through the time of his greatest wealth he is reported to 
have spent 10,000Z. a year in charities, and one year, it is 
said, the amount exceeded 16,000tt 

Many are the records of his kindly disposition, shown in 
little ways and great. ' One afternoon,' says one of his 
clerks, ' as Mr. Gumey was leaving Lombard Street, I saw 
him taking up a large hamper of game, to carry to his 
carriage. I immediately came forward and took it from 
him. He looked pleased, and in his powerful and hearty 

voice, exclaimed, " Dost thou know H 's in Leadenhall 

Market?" I replied in the affirmative. "Then go there 
and order thyself a right down good turkey, and put it down 
to my account." 'J 

A more important instance of his generosity is in the cir- 
cumstance that when, on one occasion, a forgery had been 
committed to the injury of his Lombard Street house, and 
the culprit lay in prison with clear proof of guilt, Gumey 

* GsLDABT. p. 81. t E9»ex standard, July 2, 1856. 

X Geldabt, p. 82. 
VOL. II. B 
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refused to prosecute him, and so obtained his release* At 
another time, we are told, * one of the silversmiths in the 
City, and a man of high esteem for his uprightness, was 
accused of forgery. The excitement as to the probable 
result of this inquiry was intense, and the opinions of men 
differed widely. On the morning of the decisive day,' says 
the merchant who tells the story, * I chanced to hear that ray 
friend Gurney was prepared to stand by the prisoner in the 
dock. I immediately proceeded to Lombard Street, where 
I found him occupied with the vast interests of his business, 
and asked him hastily whether common report were true. 
Upon which he said, " After a most anxious investigation of 
the matter, I am firmly convinced of that man's innocence. 
I deem it my duty to express this conviction publicly, and 
will join him in the felon's dock." And most assuredly he 
went ; nor could any one easily forget the intense sensation 
produced in the crowd of spectators when, on the prisoner 
being conducted to his place, the stately figure of Samuel 
Gurney presented itself to the public gaze by the side of the 
innocent silversmith.'f 

In mitigation of the laws regarding forgery, in company 
with his brother-in-law, Thomas Fowell Buxton, Samuel 
Gurney first showed himself to the world as a philanthropist 
He also took a lively interest in all plans for improving and 
increasing refuges and reformatories. He was for many 
years, after the death of William Allen, treasurer to the 
British and Foreign School Society ; and to other like insti- 
tutions he was always a good friend. Visiting Ireland in 
1849, he astonished the inhabitants by the liberality with 
which he drained his purse to relieve them, as far as he could, 
amid their sufferings from the potato famine. At Ballina 
he found the town so full of paupers that there were none 
able to pay poor-rates, and the workhouse was consequently 
bankrupt " I found an execution put into it," he siud in 

♦ Geij)abt, p. 37. 

t Frum a letter of M. Bunsen's, cited by Mrs. Geldabt, ppi 40, 41. 
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one of his letters, "and all the stock furniture is to be 
sold off this week, when the poor will have to lie on straw, 
and the guardians must feed them as well as they can." 
He bought up the whole of the furniture for 200/., in 
order that, being his property, it might be saved from the 
creditors.* 

In 1848 Gumey gave 1,000/. to the government of 
Liberia, and he always took great interest in the prosperity 
of the little colony of freed slaves. Nor was he, like some 
anti-slavery worthies, careful only for the freedom of the 
blacks. In 1852 he sent a petition to the King of Prussia, 
on behalf of his dissenting subjects, praying that full religious 
liberty might be accorded them. The King answered that 
he did not mean to do anything that could distress ' his good 
friend Gumey.'t 

Gumey was not a bigot Some one having written to 
him, in 1855, complaining of the way in which Fox and 
Penn had been spoken of by Lord Macaulay, in his History 
of England^ he answered thus : — " It w a little mortifying 
that Macaulay should so have held up our honourable pre- 
decessors ; not that they were perfect, or were ever held up 
as such, as far as I know ; but they were extraordinary men, 
wonderfully elucidating and maintaining the truth. I am 
not prepared, however, to say that Fox was clear of eccen- 
tricities, and that, at times, he was not, to a certain extent, 
under such influence on his conduct ; but, taking him for all 
in all, he was wonderfully gifted and enlightened. It will 
probably be considered by Friends whether there should be 
an answer somewhat official to these attacks on our two 
worthies. I rather lean to it, although it would be impos- 
sible to reach wherever Macaulay's book may go ; yet, if 
well done, it might have a beneficial effect upon the public 
mind, and upon our young people. There is, however, one 
consolation. ' The truth as it is in Jesus,' — the truth as 
maintained by Friends, — is unchangeable, and remains the 

* Geldabt, pp. 75. 84, 85. f I6iJ., p. 97. 
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same, however feeble, or even faulty, its supporters may have 
been and are."* 

That letter was written from Nice, whither Samuel Gumey 
had gone very soon after the death of his wife, hoping to 
improve the health that had been greatly shattered by his 
loss and the anxiety that preceded it. But in that he was 
mistaken. Growing worse in the spring of 1856, he hurried 
homewards, hoping to end his days in his own country and 
among his kindred. He reached Paris, but could go no 
further. There he died, on the 5th of June, 1856, seventy 
years of age, and one of the richest and most envied men in 
Europe. 

The commercial establishment which he had brought to a 
position of unexampled wealth and influence, after pasdng 
into other and less competent hands, was reorganized as a 
joint-stock company, under the Limited Liability Act in 
August, 1865, and failed on the 10th of May, 1866.t 

• Geldart, p. 119. 

t Here let me supply omiasionB in provions pages by stating that I have 
derived some information concerning Bank histoiy ttom lir. H. D. Mac- 
Leod's Theory and Practice of Banking ; and have been to a small extent 
helped in my personal account of Samuel Gumey by Mr. Mabtin's 8torie$ 
of JBanks and Bankers, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

RICHARD OOBDEN JlSJ> THE COMMERCE OF THE PRESENT. 
[1804-1865.] 

Far above all other names stands that of Richard Cobden, 
as representative of the principles by means of which English 
commerce has reached its present vast proportions. He was 
hardly a merchant himself during the most notable years of 
bis life, and commerce never . brought him a thousandth 
part of the wealth with which it has enriched many of its 
systematic votaries; but no other man of the nineteenth 
century has done as much for the mercantile and manu- 
facturing advancement of the nation, and no one in any 
century has done better 8er\ice to the world in widenmg the 
channels of trade, and in guiding it so as to confer most 
benefits on all classes of the people. " It is many years,*' 
said Lord Palmerston, in the House of Commons, on the 
3rd of April, 1865, the day after Cobden's death — "it is 
many years since Adam Smith elaborately and conclusively, 
as far as argument could go, advocated, as the fiindamental 
principle of the wealth of nations, the freedom of industry, 
and the unrestricted exchange of the objects and results of 
industry. These doctrines were inculcated by learned men, 
by Dugald Stewart, and others, and were taken up in 
process of time by leading statesmen, such as Huskisson, 
and those who agreed with him. But the barriers which 
long-associated prejudice — honest and conscientious pre- 
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judice — had raised against the practical application of these 
doctrines for a great number of years, prevented their coming 
into use as instruments of progress to the country. To 
Mr. Cobden it was reserved, by his untiring mdustry, his 
indefatigable personal activity, the indomitable energy of 
his mind, and by that forcible Demosthenic eloquence with 
which he treated all subjects he took in hand — I say it was 
reserved for Mr. Cobden, by exertions which were never 
surpassed, to carry into practical application those abstract 
principles, with the truth of which he was so deeply 
impressed, and which at last gained the acceptance of all 
reasonable men in the country."* And that was only the 
most notable of the many services which the good man did 
for his country. 

He was bom at Dunford farmhouse, near Midhurst, in 
Sussex, on the 3rd of June, 1804. In Midhurst and \\b 
neighbourhood his ancestors and namesakes had lived and 
worked for many previous centuries. A Thomas Cobden 
was Member of Parliament for Chichester in 1313. t In 
1562 died a William Cobden, possessed of lands in West 
Dean, and part owner of the Hospital of Arundel.t In 
1588 another Thomas Cobden contributed a sum of 251. 
towards the extraordinary loan set on toot for the defence 
of the country against the Spanish Armada, John Shelley, of 
Michelgrove, the father of the first baronet of that name, 
being a subscriber to the amount of 40Z.§ A little later, in 
1629, another Cobden was fined for his refusal to attend the 
coronation of Charles the First, and there be knighted — ^that 
is, pay the exorbitant fees then claimed in return for a 
knighthood — seeing that he was owner of lands worth 402. 
a year; and in 1734, as owner of that same property, a 
William Cobden voted at a county election, a Bichard 

* Timet, April 4. 1865. 

t Britidi Quarterly Review, January, 1866, p. 3. 

X 8us9ez ArefuBohgieal Collections, vol. xvi., p. 51 . 

§ Times, April 26, 1865. 
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Cobden voting at the same election, as possessor of a free- 
hold at Midhurst* That Eichard Cobden was the grand- 
father or great-grandfather of the Richard Cobden of our 
own times. But Cobden did not care about pedigrees, and 
valued himself only for what could be done by his own quick 
wit and steady perseverance. 

His father farmed his own little piece of land, and it was 
intended that he should follow in his steps. But the father 
died while Bichard was still a lad, and, therefore, after some 
respectable training, first at Midhurst Grammar School, and 
afterwards, for three years, at a private school in Yorkshire, 
he was taken as a clerk into the office of one of his uncles, a 
well-to-do warehouseman in £astcheap.t 

He was then sixteen years old, and zealous in his efibrts 
to supplement the learning he had gained at school by all 
the evening reading and study that he could compass. 
* The knowledge derivable from books,* says the friend who 
relates the circumstance, ^was regarded at that time as 
wholly out of place in a youth bound to follow business and 
nothing else. There might be nothing actually wrong in 
his skimming through a novel once in a way ; and of course 
it was all right to read a chapter or a psalm on a Sunday 
night before going to bed. But as for study of any kind, or 
the collecting of information, even about trade, from books, 
pamphlets, or newspapers, the thing was deemed an absurdity 
or an affectation; and when the beardless youth betrayed 
leanings that way, he incurred at first pity for his want of 
sense, and then reproof for his obdurate wilfulness in thus 
misusing his time. Luckily for himself, and for the world, 
however, he still went his way, working bard and well by 
daylight and by dusk, and never neglecting the business of 
his relative till the doors of the warehouse closed. But 
when his companions had betaken themselves to the amuse- 
ments befitting their time of life, or were glad to enjoy an 
early sleep, he loved to occupy himself with such books of 

* Times, April 27, 1865. f BriUOi Quarterly Review, pp. 4, 5. 
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travel, biography, and history as his limited opportunities 
enabled him to obtain ; and very early his mind became 
attracted by the study of those branches of knowledge which 
furnish the materials of industrial philosophy.'* 

He soon left his uncle's warehouse, to take a similar 
position, though one perhaps in which he was more able to 
follow his studious inclinations, at a house in Watling Street 
There, after a while, he was requested, during the illness of 
one of the commercial travellers, to perform his duties ; and 
therein he succeeded so well that he obtained permanent 
employment ' as a bagman.f He carried his studies with 
him. One of his proposals, made half in earnest and half 
in mockery of the dispositions of most of his associates on 
^the road,' was that they should join him in founding a 
Smithian Society, especially devoted, on the plan of the 
Linnean and other societies, to the study of political economy 
and the development and extension of the doctrines of Adam 
Smith4 For all that, he was a favourite with his com- 
panions on account of his genial ways, and a favourite with 
his employers by reason of the success with which he did all 
the business intrusted to him. 

He ceased to be a commercial traveller, and began business 
on his own account in 1830, when he was only twenty-six 
years old. In that year he heard of a business near Man- 
chester, the plant of which was to be sold for 1,500^ 
Cobden had no money of his own, and no friends save those 
he had made for himself in the way of business. These, 
however, were many, and to one of them, a John Lewis, of 
101, Oxford Street, in Manchester, he applied for help. It 
was proposed that Cobden and two of his fellow clerks 
should provide 5002. a piece. The other two young men 
agreed to do their shares, and Lewis promised to lend Cobden 

♦ Briiiih Quarterly Eeview, pp. 5, (J. 
t Manchester City NeiD$, April 8, 1865. 

X M'GiLCHRiST, Richard Cobdeii, the AposUe of Free Trade, HU Political 
Career and Public Services (Loiidou, 18G5;, p. 13. 
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his part of the money. ^Cobden left him in high spirits,' 
says the friend to whom Lewis afterwards told the story ; 
^ but soon after he called again, with a long face, to say bis 
colleagues had not been able to raise their 5002. each. 
After a while, however, he came again, to state that the 
owner of the business in question, having heard favourably of 
the trio, agreed to let them have it for Mr. Cobden's 5002. 
Would Mr. Lewis still let him have the money ? Mr. Lewis 
very kindly compUed, and the three shortly after began the 
world together. The 500Z. was speedily repaid ; and, after 
a very few years, one and then another of the partners drew 
out of the business with a handsome fortune, and iiichard 
Cobden came to be what he was.'* 

Three separate establishments grew out of the enterprise 
that had that unusual and almost romantic beginning. At 
Saleden, near Clitheroe, were the Calico Print Works, 
carried on under the name of Sheriff, Foster, and Company ; 
and the goods there manufactured were sold by Sheriff, 
Gillet, and Company in London, and by Richard Cobden 
and Company in Manchester, the warehouses of the latter 
branch being in Moseley Street. Cobden, however, was the 
life and soul of all three concerns. ' The custom of 'the 
calico trade at that period, we are told, was to print a few 
designs, and watch cautiously and carefully those which were 
most acceptable to the public, when large quantities of those 
which seemed to be preferred were printed off and offered to 
the retail dealers. Mr. Cobden introduced a new mode of 
business. Possessed of great taste, of excellent tact, and 
remarkable knowledge of the trade in all its details, he and 
his partners did not follow the cautious and slow policy of 
their predecessors, but fixing themselves upon die best 
designs they had these printed off at once, and pushed the 
sale energetically throughout the country. Those pieces 
which failed to take in the home market were at once 
shipped to other countries, and the consequence was that the 
* ManeheOer Courier, April 10, 1865. 
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associated firms became very prosperous.' The * Cobden 
prints ' grew famous, and within four years of the Moseley 
Street warehouse being opened, Cobden's share of the profits 
was supposed to amount to 9,000Z. a year.* 

Had he chosen to be a merchant and manufacturer, and 
nothing more, he would doubtless soon have become as rich 
a man as could be found in Manchester ; but from the first 
he set before him worthier objects of pursuit than wealth. 
During the first few years of his residence in Manchester, 
the years of angry battling and loud congratulation on 
account of the Reform Bill, he took no public part in 
political afikirs. In the subsequent agitation for the in- 
corporation of Manchester, however, he was largely con- 
cerned. In 1834 he wrote a series of anonymous letters to 
the Manchester Times, then edited by Archibald Prentice, 
boldly exposing and denouncing the jobbery of the existing 
borough government, and zealously advocating municipal 
reform.f The agitation lasted four years, and, as it advanced, 
gained more and more of its strength from Richard Cobden's 
influence. When it was ended in 1838 by the granting of 
the coveted charter, and the appointment of Sir Thomas 
Potter as the first Mayor, Cobden was appkuded as *a 
gentleman who, although he has not been so long before the 
eyes of the community, has, by the soundness of his judg- 
ment, his admirable capacity for business, his energy, his 
perseverance, and his conciliatory manners, placed himself 
high in the estimation of his fellow-townsmen.'f 

Much more memorable was the agitation for repeal of the 
Com Laws, begun in Manchester long before the battle for 
municipal reform, but only attracting general attention after 
that was over. Its history is, in its essential parts, but a 
chapter in the life of Richard Cobden. The Anti-Com-Law 
League was formally established in March, 1839. In 1835 
Cobden had begun to work in the business by writing 

• Manehest^ City Netcs, April 8, 1865. 
t Manchetter Times, December 22, 1838. 
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another series of anonymous letters in the Manchester Times, 
" They contained no internal evidence,*' said the editor of the 
paper, *^ to guide me in guessing as to who might be the 
writer, and I concluded that there was some new man 
amongst us, who, if he held a station that would enable him 
to take a part in public affairs, would exert a widely 
beneficial influence amongst us."* A few months • later 
Prentice was introduced to his unknown correspondent. '* I 
found," he said, " a man who could enlighten by his know- 
ledge, counsel by his prudence, and conciliate by his temper 
and manners, and who, if he found his way into the House 
of Commons, would secure its respectful attention ; but I 
bad been an actor amongst men who, from 1812 to 1832, 
had fought in the rough battle for Parliamentary Reform, 
and I missed, in the unassuming gentleman before me, not 
the energy, but the apparent hardihood and dash which I 
had believed to be requisites to the success of a popular 
leader.^t Very soon Cobden proved that he had every 
necessary of leadership that was possessed by the older 
reformers, with vastly greater powers and materials of 
success. 

In June and July of 1835 he was travelling in the United 
States and Canada, going thither only to extend his calico 
business, but coming home to propound views that im- 
mediately attracted the attention, and long afterwards 
gained the adhesion, of the foremost thinkers and workers 
in the country. His famous pamphlet, really a portly book, 
entitled England^ Ireland^ and America^ ' by a Manchester 
Manufacturer,* was published early in 1836. In it— while 
there were threaten ings of European war, in which England 
was likely to aid the Ottoman power in opposition to Hussia 
— ^he eloquently propounded the doctrine of non-intervention, 
urging the prior claims of civilization, commerce, and 
domestic freedom upon the energies of English statesmen, 

• PnBNTicE, Hittory of the Anti-Com-Law League, vol. i., p. 46. 
t Ibid,, vol i, p. 47. 
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and the sympathies of English taxpayers. He pointed to 
the prosperity of America as evidence of the soundness of bis 
arguments. He pointed to the miseries of Ireland as 
evidence of the folly and wickedness of the policy that had 
lonor been dominant in the country, and that had had most 
fatal effect in the wretched warfare following the French 
Revolution. "Our efforts," he declared, "have been directed 
towards the assistance of States for whose welfare we are 
not responsible, whilst our oppression and neglect have iallen 
upon a people over whom we are endowed with the power 
and accountable privileges of government. Does not the 
question of Ireland, in every point of view, offer the strongest 
possible argument against the national policy of this country, 
for the time during which we have wasted our energies and 
squandered our wealth upon all the nations of the Continent, 
whilst a part of our own empire, which, more than all the 
rest of Europe, has needed our attention, remains to this 
hour an appalling monument of our neglect and misgovern* 
ment?" 

The story of the Anti-Com-Law League need not here be 
detailed. Its main outlines are well known, and best known 
of all is the wonderful vigour with which Cobden advocated 
its principles, and, afker seven years of persistent fighting, 
obtained their general adoption. Very characteristic of him 
was the way in which he brought into the League a young 
man, who, in 1839, had introduced himself to him with a 
request that he would go down to Bochdale, and there 
address a meeting for the encouragement of popular educa- 
tion. Cobden went, and heard his friend speak — with such 
effect that he urged him to become a leaguer at once. The 
young man was then, however, too much occupied with other 
ard personal matters to enter on any new public business. 
But he was not allowed to keep out of it for long. A few 
months after the Rochdale meeting, it is said, * Mr. Bright 
wns at I^amington, where his wife had just died. Mr. 
Cobden came to visit him, and found him sunk in grief and 
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despondency. The great free-trader reminded him that 
there were at that moment thousands of widows and children 
starving for want of the bread which was kept from them by 
the in£imoas laws against which they had been for some 
time protesting. "Come with me," exclaimed Cobden, 
'* and we will never rest until we abolish the Corn Laws.' *'* 
In that way Cobden gained his dearest friend and his 
foremost political coadjutor. 

In 1841 Cobden entered Parliament as member for 
Stockport The House was opened on the 24th of August. 
On the following day Cobden made his first Parliamentary 
speech on the Corn Laws. ' When the daily papers of the 
2Hth of August reached their destinations throughout the 
land/ says the historian of the period, * there were medita- 
tive students, anxious invalids in their sick chambers, 
watchful philosophers, and a host of sufferers from want, who 
felt that a new era in the history of England had opened, 
now that the People's Tale had at last been told in the 
People's House of Parliament. Such observers as these, 
and multitudes more, asked of all who could tell them, who 
this Richard Cobden was, and what he was like ; and the 
answer was, that he was the member of a calico-printing firm 
in Manchester ; that it was supposed he would be an opulent 
man if he prosecuted business as men of business generally 
do ; but that he gallantly sacrificed the pursuit of his own 
fortune, and his partners gallantly spared him to the public, 
for the sake of the great cause of Corn Law Repeal — his 
experience, his liberal education, and his remarkable powers 
all indicating him as the fitting leader in the enterprise. It 
was added that his countenance was grave, his manner 
simple and earnest, his eloquence plain, ready, and forcible, 
of a kind eminently suited to his time and his function, and 
wholly new in the House of Commons. It was at once 
remarked tliat he was not treated in the House with the 
courtesy usually accorded to a new member ; and it was 
« Moinehuter City News, April 8, 1865. 
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perceived that he did not need such observance. However 
agreeable it might have been to him, he did not expect it 
from an assemblage proud of the preponderance of the 
landed interest within it ; and he could do without it/* 

He succeeded, though painfully and slowly, in the object 
which he had at heart. When the battle was over, and 
the Corn Laws were finally and totally repealed on the 
26th of May, 1846, Sir Robert Peel, either forgetting or 
rejoicing at the hard words that had been heaped upon him 
by Cobden and others before his conversion to the doctrines 
of free trade, paid an honest tribute to its foremost hera 
'* The name," he said, " which ought to be, and will be, asso- 
ciated with the success of these measures, is the name of the 
man who, acting, I believe, from pure and disinterested motives, 
has, with untiring energy and by appeals to reason, enforced 
their necessity with an eloquence the more to be admired 
because it was unaffected and unadorned — the name which 
ought to be associated with the success of these measures is 
the name of Richard Cobden."t 

♦ Marttoeau, Hiftory of the Thirty Tears* Peace, 

t This wise and truthful sketch of CJobden's share in the Anti-Gom-Law 
hattle, and the temper tliat he showed therein, is from the pen of one of 
his oldest Manchester friends : * From Ihe first speech which Mr. Cohden 
made on free trade in the Gliamber of Commerce, in the second month of 
1888— a speech which was one of the ahlest he ever made, and which ao 
arrested public attention that it was copied into almost every newspaper in 
the kingdom— the labours of the great leader of the movement steadily 
increased. Whilst all these movements were going on, however, a con- 
siderable demand upon his time was made to attend the daily meetings of 
the Council of the League in Newairs Buildings. It was in the council 
that he showed the great reeouroes of his mind ; his power to initiate and 
mature the schemes which were necessary to carry on the agitation with a 
prospect of success. At first, he was only present a few hours in the day, 
or sent for only occaaionally from his warehouse ; but as the movement 
went on, greater demands were made upon his time, till at length the whole 
of it, and his utmost energies, were given to his task. The amount of 
personal correspondence which his labours entailed upon him was some- 
thing beyond the capacities of most men ; but he usually sat down to it 
with a freshness of spirit, alacrity, and cheerfulness, from day to day, which 
never seemed to wane. During the parliamentary session he and Bright 
were necessarily absent for long periods, and it was only then that it became 
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During these years of agitation, Cobden had devoted 
himself almost exclusively to public work, and, in consequence. 



apparent how necessary their presence was in the conncil as well as in the 
field. It' was then that little intrigues and cahals were got up, at the seat 
of the movement, with most hope of snooess, with a yiew to tliwarting and 
placing in a false position those who were necessarily left in charge of the 
moyements of the League. Men who did not very fully comprehend the 
entire bearings of the free trade question — men who were but half-hearted 
in the contest, and men who from time to time lost heart and began to 
think that a compromise might be made for a fixed duty upon com— such 
men, counting upon their wealth or position, came down upon the conncil 
with their advice, and sought, by every means they had at command, to 
induce them to swerve from the path which had been chalked out with 
patient labour and mature thought as that which ought to be adhered to. 
Fortunately, the men left in charge of the helm were of sufficient nerve and 
steadfastness for the occasion ; but they had to fight hard, and were put to 
much trouble, and incurred a good deal of personal odium with their friends 
outside, through the misrepresentation and false colouring given to their 
conduct on such occasions. When Mr. Oobden was there in person, such 
adversaries and obstructives were easily brushed aside. "The total and 
immediate repeal of the Ck)m Laws " was his motto ; and he was ever 
armed with such cogent and powerful reasons for this policy, that his 
arguments soon put doubt and pusillanimity to flight On one memorable 
occasion, however, these intrigues were carried to such a length that 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright had to be summoned to the rescue ; and a 
local meeting was held, at which a victory in fieivour of the policy of the 
council was only snatched by a narrow majority. But for this victory, the 
other great victory which consummated the labours of the Ijeague might 
never have been attained. In the council, while he wrs always firm and 
resolute where a principle was at stake, he was mild and conciliating in his 
general bearing towards all opponents. When a resolution was proposed 
with which he did not concur, he rarely met it by proposing another, but 
preferred modifying and altering its language so as often to obviate the 
necessity of taking a vote upon it. His tact was admirable. Perhaps he 
was seen to most advantage dnring the days which were to terminate in the 
great meetings at the Free-trade Hall. On such occasions gentlemen 
would be continually pouring into the council room from all parts of the 
country with letters of introduction to the man whose fame had now become 
almost world-wide in connection with this movement. In his usual easy, 
gentle, and unassuming manner, he soon engaged such visitors in conversa- 
tion, and it was rare, indeed, if they had any information in them which 
could be made useful, either for argument or illustration, that ho did not 
succeed in drawing it from them. I once heard one of those visitors, after 
one of the great meetings, express the surprise it had given him to find how 
much of Mr. CJobden's speech had been made up of information thus 
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his own business, which, after separating from bis old 
partners, he carried on in company with his brothers, suffered 
considerably. It was with good reason, therefore, that some 
of his political and private friends, richer than himself, 
collected a sum of 80,000Z., and presented it to him as a 
splendid token of their admiration and gratitude, and hence- 
forth (Jobden had little personal connection with trade. 
With a part of his little fortune, the farm at Midhurst, in 
which he had passed his earliest years, was purchased, and 
the old farmhouse was replaced by a much handsomer, 
though still a modest house. This was Cobden^s home for 
the rest of his life. 

Often, however, he was travelling. In 1846, immediately 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws, he went on a lengthened 
tour on the Continent In France he had an interview with 
Louis Philippe, whom he found, as he said, " very civil and 
communicative " on every subject save free trade. He was 
complimented and congratulated almost without end, how- 
ever, by the leading economists and liberal statesmen of 
France ; and like honours were paid to him in Spain. At 
Madrid he saw a bull-fight " So long,*' he wrote in his 
note-book, *' as this continues to be the popular sport of high 
and low, so long will the people be indifferent to human life 
and have their civil contests marked with displays of cruelty 
which make other nations shudder." The whole aspect of 



gleaned in liis presence from stiangen. He had a great respect for the 
Society of Friends. The sturdy character of independence they bad earned 
in resisting church rates, and, above all, their steadfiEtftness in the anti- 
slavery agitation, had won his admiration ; and it was mainly owing to his 
influence with them that they consented to give up the services of Mr. George 
Tliompson to the League, forpseeing, as ho did, that too many agitations in 
the country at once might militate against the success of all. With the 
Chartists, of course, he could neither make nor oflfer terms. They were led 
by a man of the class to which Hunt and Sir F. Burdett atone time belonged, 
who made the agitation they led a stepping-stone to personal notoriety and 
popular adulation, and there was little or no sympathy between such men 
and disinterested advocates of a principle like Mr. Gobden.' — MaruiheiUr 
CUy News, April 15, 1865. 
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affairs was disheartening to him. <* The Spaniards of the 
last two centuries," he complained, ^' seem literally to have 
done nothing but glorify themselves for the deeds of tiieir 
ancestors, or loll in the shades of their olives and vines, and 
leave to nature the task of feeding and clothing them." 
During the early months of 1847 he was in Italy. At 
Rome, the brilliant ovation prepared in his honour afforded 
him " the most charming proof of the wide-spread sympathy 
for free-trade principles which he had seen in the course of 
his travels." At Turin he enjoyed the friendship of Count 
Cavour, ^^ a young man," as he said, '^ with a sound, practical 
bead," and helped him in his projects, then slightly formed, 
and not to take effect for a dozen years to come, for the 
establishment of constitutional government and agricultural 
and commercial freedom in Piedmont. Everywhere Cobden 
was treated with marked respect, and listened to as the 
rising statesman of England.* He found, on his return home 
in October, 1 847, that, as in the case of other prophets, 
much less honour awaited him in his own country. 

One honour fell to him. In the elections for a new Par- 
liament that proceeded during his absence, he was chosen 
representative both of his old borough of Stockport, and of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. He preferred to represent 
the county constituency, and did so for ten years. The ten 
years were spent in hard and honest Parliamentary work. 
He gave important aid to Lord John Russell's government 
in its application of free-trade principles to the remission of 
the sugar duties and the reform of the navigation laws. He 
entered, also, into the question of political reform, advocating 
extension of the sufirage, triennial Parliaments, and vote by 
ballot. More zealously, as war-rumours increased, and, at 
last, actual war was begun in the Crimea, to be followed by the 
unfortunate China war, he set forth his old doctrines of non- 
intervention. All the world knows the story of these mea- 
sures, though the time has not yet come for impartial judg- 

♦ British Quarterly Review, pp. 15-18. 
VOL. II. 2 C 
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ment on their character. *By many whose prejudices he 
offended in the earnest pursuit of objects that he deemed 
politically just, he was called a demagogue. They saw the 
proofs of his popularity, and they measured his self-love by 
their own ; they felt that the self-made man was able to 
wield a power which, with all the adventitious aids of birth 
and wealth and station, they could not gain ; and they could 
not persuade themselves that the exercise of this power had 
not created an appetite which must ever yearn and crav& 
They felt the keen edge of his argumentative eloquence in 
debate ; and they would not believe that the man who could 
thus overthrow opponents did not love the encounter and 
exult in victory. They knew not the man nor the spirit that 
animated him. There never was any one who had in him 
less of the love of ambition or the lust of triumph. He 
neither feared nor shunned the fight ; and he rejoiced with 
child-like glee in the success of his cause. But it was the 
triumph of the cause, not of Cobden, that he fought for.'* 

He was too modest, generous, and sympathetic to engage 
in any battle into which he was not driven by his sense of 
duty, and then it was as a duty, not as a pleasure, that he 
fought. *One evening,' says one of his friends, *a8 he 
drove to the House of Commons, to take part in a debate 
which it was expected would be of the sharpest, his com- 
panion, who probably looked forward to the coming struggle 
with somewhat of bellicose enthusiasm, rallied him gently on 
being what he called dull ; and strove to rekindle his spirit 
by anticipating the weakness and wayward blundering which 
their adversaries were certain to betray, and by holding 
forth the promise of inevitable triumph. He was not, how- 
ever, to be roused from his dejection. *'I know you can 
enjoy it all," he said, " and perhaps it is best so. But I 

• Briliiih Quarterly Beview, p. 19. I make no Bpology for borrowing above 
and hereafter some sentences firom the best account of 0obden*8 character 
that has anywhere been published. I believe I am right in supposing if to 
be from the pen of the gentieman who is preparing a detailed memoir of 
the great man. 
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hate having to bear in this way hundreds of well-meaning, 
wrong-headed people, and to face the look of rage and 
loathing with which they regard me. I had a thousand 
times rather not have it to do ; but it must be done."* 

Cobden was too anxious to do his best in correcting the 
errors of the well-meaning, wrong-headed people who had 
supremacy in most things, to be willing to hold his peace. 
He fearlessly gave utterance to the opinions which seemed 
to him most just, regardless of the contempt that was heaped 
upon him in Parliament and throughout the country. But 
he was much grieved when the general disfavour with which 
his opposition to the China war was regarded led to his loss 
of a seat, during more than two year», in the House of 
Commons. To one of his friends he wrote from Dunford, 
in 1858, that " he was learning to promote the happiness 
of pigs, and to give them better food than they had had 
before; and he had this encouragement — that they could 
not make him feel that they were ungrateful.'^t 

He was in Parliament again in 1859, having, while he 
was absent in America, been chosen member for Rochdale. 
On his return to England he was offered a seat in the 
Government just then being organized by Lord Palmerston. 
This he refused^ feeling that he could not consistently hold 
office under a man whose foreign and domestic policy he 
had always denounced as wasteful and dangerous ; but he 
heartily co-operated with the government, and was its 
absolute leader, in the measure for which it will hereafter be 
longest remembered and best applauded — the measure, 
too, which, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, had and will 
have more effect on English commerce than any other in 
which Cobden was engaged. This was the realisation of 
Cobden's long-cherished project for a commercial treaty 
with France. The subject had often been discussed by 
the foremost advocates of free trade on both sides of the 
Channel; but nothing was done till 1859. In that year, 

• Briiitlt Quarterly Review, pp. 20, 21. t Il^ifl, p. 2*2. 
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Mr. Bright, urging a reduction of armaments, publidy 
recommended a strengthening of intimacy between England 
and France by means of a treaty of commerce. That 
encouraged M. Michel Chevalier to write to Cobden, telling 
him that if the English Government favoured the scheme, he 
believed the support of the Emperor Louis Napoleon was 
certain. Cobden took counsel with Mr. Bright ; they discussed 
the matter with Mr. Gladstone, and, obtaining his hearty 
concurrence, obtained also the sanction of Lord Palmerston 
to the commencement of negotiations by Cobden. Cobden 
passed the winter of 1860 and 1861 in Paris, advocating the 
general principles of free-trade, and expounding his views on 
the special points at issue to statesmen and financiers of all 
ranks. Many weeks were spent in tedious battlings with 
prejudices ; but at last, chiefly through the personal influ- 
ence of the Emperor, all difficulties were overcome, and the 
terms of a treaty were agreed upon, to receive the ready 
support of Lord Palmerston's ministry and the tardy and 
half-hearted approval of the House of Commons. 

By the Cobden Treaty it was stipulated that for ten years 
following the 1st of October, 1861, various prohibitions 
upon British goods were to be removed, and all imports were 
to be reduced to an ad vahrem duty of 30 per cent., to 
be further reduced to 25 per cent, at the end of three years. 
On the other hand, England was to abolish all duties on 
French manufactured goods, and to reduce the imports on 
French wine, and brandy from 58. lOd. and 15«., respectively, 
to 3s. and 88. 2d. a gallon. Important reductions were also to 
be made in the duties charged in France on English iron, 
coal, and coke. Already many details of this treaty have 
been altered, and further alterations must be looked for 
every year. This was what Cobden looked for and ardently 
desired. He obtained all the concessions to the doctrine 
of free trade that were then in his power, confident that every 
fresh trial of the doctrine would give fresh proof of its wisdom, 
and in time make it clear that all restrictions upon the trade 
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of. one nation with another are objectionable, and to be 
removed as soon and as entirely as possible. That doctrine 
had been advanced before. But Cobdcn gave it fresh im- 
petus, and his name must ever have honourable place in the 
history of free trade. He refused the offer of a baronetcy 
and a place in the privy council that were made to him by 
Lord Palmerston, anxious that his service to his country and 
to the whole world should seem as disinterested as it really 
was, and preferring to have his only reward in the approval 
of wise^ honest, and enlightened men. 

That he had, and was proud of. " With regard to Mr. 
Cobden/' said Mr. Gladstone, speaking for the Government 
in which he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and uttering 
the thought of thousands, '*I cannot help expressing our 
obligations to him for the labour he has, at no small per- 
sonal sacrifice, bestowed upon a measure which he, not the 
least among the apostles of free trade, believes to be one 
of the most memorable triumphs free trade has ever 
achieved. Rare is the privilege of any man who, having 
fourteen years ago rendered to his country one signal and 
splendid service, now again, within the same brief span of 
life, decorated neither by rank nor title, bearing no mark to 
distinguish him from the people whom he loves, has been 
permitted to perform a great and memorable service to his 
sovereign and to his country." 

Other good work Cobden did during the short remainder 
of his life. He supported Lord Palmerston's Government in 
its abolition of the paper duty, and of other restrictions upon 
free trade. On the other hand, he stoutly condemned its 
increase of expenditure upon fortifications, armaments, and 
other costly systems of material defence ; maintaining, as he 
ha/i done for five-and-twenty years, that the true strength of 
the nation lay in the temper of its people. • " There is no 
question in this House," he said, in a memorable speech in 
Parliament, delivered on the 30th of June, 1862, *' as to 
defending the country against a foreign enemy. That is not 
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the question here, where every man has an equal interest in 
the safety of the country. But we may take different riews, 
as we are entitled to do, as to the best modes of fortifying 
and permanently defending the country. Some think we 
cannot do better than increase our armaments and fortifica- 
tions, while others may think, with Sir Robert Peel, that 
you cannot defend every part of your coast and colonies, 
and that, in attempting to do so, you run a greater risk 
of danger to the country than you would incur by husband- 
ing the resources which you are now expending upon arma- 
ments, so as to have them at call in time of emergency. 
That is my view. Our wealth, commerce, and manufactures 
grow out of the skilled labour of men workuoig in metals. 
There is not one of those men who, in case of our being 
assailed by a foreign power, would not in three weeks or a 
fortnight be available with their hard hands and thoughtful 
brains for the manufacture of instruments of war. That is 
not an industry that requires you at every step to multiply 
your armed men. What has given us our Armstrongs, our 
Whitworths, our Fairbaims? — The industry of the country 
in which they are mainly occupied. It has been sometimes 
made a reproach against me and my friends, the free-traders, 
that we would leave the country defenceless. I say, if you 
have multiplied the means of defence — if you can build three 
times as many steamers in the same time as other countries — 
to whom do you owe that but to the men who, by contending 
for the true principles of commerce, have created a demand 
for the labour of an increased number of artisans in this 
country ? Go to Plymouth, or to Woolwich, and look at the 
names of the inventors of the tools for making fire-arms and 
shot and shell. They bear the names of men in Birmingham, 
in Manchester, and in Leeds — men nearly all connected, for 
the last twenty years, with the extension of our commerce, 
which has thus contributed to the increase of the strength of 
the country, by calling forth its genius and skill." 

Thus worthily maintaining to the last that it was by trade, 
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by free trade, that the country waa to be strengthened in 
time of peace and defended in time of war, Cobden advo- 
cated all sorts of reforms tending to the best and completest 
development of English commerce. The last speech delivered 
by him in the House of Commons was in condemnation of 
the Government for its jealous opposition to private manu- 
facturers, and its attempting, especially in ship-building, 
gun-making, and the like, to do what could be done much 
better, more cheaply, and with more general satisfaction, by 
private hands. '^ I know of nothing," he said, in its conclu- 
sion, '' so calculated some day to produce a democratic revo- 
lution as for the proud and combative people of this country 
to find themselves, in this vital matter of their defence, 
sacrificed through the mismanagement and neglect of the 
class to whom they have confided the care and future desti- 
nies of the country. You have brought this upon yourselves 
by tmdertaking to be producers and manufacturers. I advise 
you in future to place yourselves entirely in dependence upon 
the private manufacturing resources of the country. If you 
want gunpowder, artillery, small arms, or the hulls of ships- 
of-war, let it be known that you depend upon the private 
enterprise of the country, and you will get them. At all 
events, you will absolve yourselves from the responsibility of 
undertaking to do things which you are not competent to do, 
and you will be entitled to say to the British people, * Our 
fortunes as a government and a nation are indissolubly 
united, and we will rise or fall, flourish or fade together, 
according to the energy, enterprise, and ability of the great 
body of the manufacturing and industrious community.' " 

Those words were spoken on the 22nd of July, 1864. 
Richard Cobden died, to the grief of thousands who had 
scoffed at him while he lived, on the 2nd of April, 1865, 
sixty-one years old. ^ He was by nature, habit, and feeling 
a man of action, but not in the vulgar sense, which associates 
energy and ambition with incessant stir and noise. He was 
neither talkative nor restless, greedy of excitement or aflSicted 
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with the feverish thirst of fiime. The key to his life is to be 
found in the earnestness of his sympathy with his kind — ^with 
their sufferings and struggles, their hopes and fears, their 
wrongful humiliations and noble aspirings, with all, in short* 
that, whether for individuals or communities, goes to make 
up the wear and tear, the trials and triumphs of our nature. 
He was called an economist, and so he was; his reason 
being convinced that the greatest service he could render 
mankind was to keep them dear of errors in the application 
of their industry and skill. But it was not for the sake of 
the theory of rule, or with any mere intellectual pride in vic- 
torious casuistry, that he inquired, computed, argued, and, 
when necessary, made costly sacrifices of time and health 
and fortune. With him the actuating motive was, from first 
to last, the accomplishment of the greatest possible amount 
of good to others in his day and generation. He thought 
habitually through his feelings, and no one ever succeeded 
in engaging his co-operation or alliance who failed to show 
him that his efforts, if successful, would alleviate some misery, 
or vindicate some questioned right, or help to give a better 
dinner to the working man, or strike down the uplifted arm 
of violence or oppression. He had the heart of a woman, 
with the intellect of a man ; and those who knew him best 
well knew what depths of tenderness for those he loved lay 
within him, unobserved by the many, and often dark and 
silent as unopened fountains.'* 

Richard Cobden was a man too much of our own day, and 
too closely involved m party questions, for his character to 
be at present fairly understood and rightly valued. But this, 
at any rate, is clear and everywhere admitted, that the won- 
derful prosperity now attained by English commerce is very 
largely due to his persistent and enlightened advocacy of 
free-trade doctrines, most notably illustrated by his procure- 
ment of the Repeal of the Com Laws, near the conunence- 
ment of his career, and, neai* its end, by his establishment of 

* British Quarterly Review, p. 12. 
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the Commercial Treaty with France, hut evident in all his 
other public measures. 

With his name ends our list of English merchants. In 
supplement to the little that has here been said about his 
personal career, however, something has to be added con- 
cerning the general condition to which our commerce has 
been brought in the present day, by the ever-increasing wants 
of civilization, by the ever-growing enterprise of the merchants 
and manufacturers who set themselves to gratify those wants, 
and yet more by the ever-advancing wisdom and influence of 
the politicians and economists who have sought to facilitate 
the operations of trade by making it a bond of peace between 
nations, and a means of general enlightenment. 

The statistics of 1865 show how vast and varied are the 
ramifications of English commerce.* In that year there were 
brought into Great Britain and Ireland, for domestic use 
and for exportation, 271,134,969/.'* worth of goods of all 
sorts ;t while the value of British and Irish produce and 

^ Most of the figures given in the ensulDg pages are drawn from the 
Board of Trade returns for 1865. I have also been much aided by a valuable 
supplement to the EconomiBt of March 10, 1866, sketching the commercial 
history of 1865. 

t This summary will show the relative value of our import trade with the 
various foreign countries and British possessions, arranged according to the 
amount of the goods received from them, in 1865 : — 
1. British Possessions: — 
India .... 
Australia . . . 



British North America 
British West Indies 
Ceylon. . . . 
Gape of Good Hope 
Singapore . . . 
British Guiana 
Mauritius . . . 
Hongkong . . . 
Channel Islands . 
Western Africa 
Bermudas . . . 



£37,395,372 

10,283,113 

6,350,148 

5,159,833 

3,707.615 

2,218,948 

2,169,056 

1.707,437 

1,246,299 

773,068 

417,888 

402,692 

259,954 



Carried forward £72,091,423 
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manufactures despatched to various parts of the worid. 



Brought forward £72,091,423 

Belize 244,786 

Natal . .... 201,293 

Gibraliar 149,729 

Blalta 83,993 

St Helena 47.500 

Gaffiraria 25,244 

Falkland Islands .... 21,081 

Asoenaion 18 

72.865,067 

2. Fiance 31,645,660 

3. Egypt 21,773,250 

4. United States 21,549.281 

5. Russia 17,383,395 

6. Germany: — 

Hanse Towns 8.837,585 

PruBBia 6,126,205 

Schleswig-Holstein . . . 1,015.230 

Mecklenburgh 345,402 

Hanover 243,024 

Oldenburg 44.222 

^ 16.611,668 

7. HoUand 12,451,466 

8. China 10,673,960 

9. Belgium 7,379,393 

10. Brazil 6,797,271 

11. Turkey 5,845,753 

12. Sweden and Norway 5,654^14 

la Cuba and Porto Eioo 5,085,025 

14. Spain 5,008,617 

15. Peru 4,002.150 

16. ChiU 3,798.543 

17. Mexico 3.216,924 

18. Portugal 2,848,731 

19. Italy 2,486,963 

20. Denmark i . 2,284.287 

21. New Granada 1.574.892 

22. Western Africa 1,346.998 

23. Uruguay 1,256.000 

24. Philippine Islands 1,253,904 

25. Austrian Territories 1,160,886 

26. Greece 1,071,645 

27. Argentine Bepublio 1,014,600 

Carried forward £268.040,643 
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amounted to 165,862,402/.'* To effect these transfers, 
44,510 vessels, with an aggregate burthen of 12,164,253 

Brought forward £268,040,643 

28. Central America 694,245 

29. Japan 614,743 

80. Foreign West Indies 447,903 

81. Morocco 412,889 

32. Venezuela 221,331 

33. BoUvia 151,026 

34. Northern Whale Fishery 133,872 

35. Eastern Africa 121,667 

36. Algeria 90,505 

37. Borneo 55,438 

38. French Possessions in India 43,633 

39. Equador 40,715 

40. Islands in the Pacific 26,830 

41. Papal Ports 23,921 

42. Siam 9,372 

43. Tunis 5,492 

44. Persia 517 

45. Java 226 

4a Gape Yerd Islands 1 

£271,134,969 

* Thus detailed :— 

1. British Possessions: — 

India £18,254,570 

Australia ..... 13,352,357 

British North America . 4,705,079 

British West Indies . .. 1,945,466 

Hong Kong .... 1,561,851 

Gape of Good Hope . . 1,454,540 

Singapore ..... 1,442,450 

Gibraltar 1,116,659 

Ghannel Islands . . . 752,048 

British Guiana . . . 740,553 

Geylon 685,308 

Malta 633,887 

Mauritius 596,848 

Western Africa . . . 403,383 

Natal 223,420 

Belize 160,445 

Bermudas 62,659 

8t Helena 46,103 

Aden 45,595 



Carried forward £48,183,221 
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tons, entered the British ports during the year ; and in the 
same period, 12,817,442 tons of goods were exported, in 
48,181 vessels. Of the total quantity of articles produced 
or manufactured at home for home consumption, and con- 
veyed from place to place by rail and waggon, canal and 
cart, it is not easy to make an estimate. It is enough, how- 
ever, to give occupation to an immense machinery of traffic, 
and to afford employment to half the population of the 
country, as merchants, manufacturers, shopmen, clerks, or 
labourers. 

Farmers, and their subordinates even, are members of the 
mercantile community. The corn and cattle that they pro- 



Brought forward £48,183>221 

Eaf&aria 22,196 

Falkland iBlanda . . . 9,308 

AjBcension 7,811 

Heligoland 826 

48.222.862 

2. United States 21,235,963 

3. Grennany: — 

Hanse Towns 15,091,373 

Prussia 2.102,741 

Hanover 399,933 

Schleswig-Holstein . . . 147,313 

Mecklenburg 76,993 

Oldenburg 69,887 

17,878,240 

4. France 9,034,883 

5. Holland 8,111.022 

6. Turkey 7,151,559 

7. Egypt 5,985.087 

8. BrazU 5,668,089 

9. Italy 5376.886 

10. China . 8,609,301 

11. Russia 2,921,496 

12. Belgium 2.921,300 

13. Spain 2,427,861 

14. New Granada 2,372,497 

15. Portugal 2,216,900 

16. Cuba and Porto Rico 2,207,511 

17. Argentine Bepublic 1.951,048 

Carried forward £149,292,505 
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duce and send to market are really the grand staple of our 
trade ; and, if they are merchants on a small scale, it is the 
chief business of many of our wealthiest and most influential 
merchants, strictly so called, to eke out our insufficient native 
supplies of food with importations from foreign countries. Of 
wheat, 3,580,313 quarters were, in 1865, reported as having 
been grown for sale in England ; and in addition thereto, 
21,342,000 cwts. were brought from other parts, about two- 
fifths being from Russia, a third from Prussia, Denmark, and 
the German States, an eighth from France, and a fifteenth 
from the United States and British North America. In 1864, 



Brought forward £149,292,505 

18. Mexico 1,898,056 

19. Chai 1,603,753 

20. Sweden and Norway 1,578,417 

21. Japan 1,520.895 

22. Denmark 1,263,953 

23. Peru 1,193,335 

24. Foreign West Indies 1,157,960 

25. Greece 1,020,489 

26. Philippine Islands 945,624 

27. Java 928,642 

28. Austrian Territories 877,325 

29. Uruguay 813,448 

80. Western Africa 642,467 

31. Venezuela 387,032 

32. Morocco 272.184 

33. Central America 137,655 

34. Tunis 102,117 

35. Eastern Africa 61,828 

36. Siam 36,943 

87. Islands in the Pacific 36,329 

38. Ecuador 28,675 

89. Cape Yerd Islands 21,542 

40. Persia 16,237 

41. Papal Ports 12,70? 

42. Algeria 10.916 

43. Bolivia 997 

44. Arabia 305 

45. Patagonia 65 

£165.862,402 
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on the other hand, the abundant crops of America furnished 
nearly half of the quantity brought from abroad, and there 
was a corresponding diminution in the supplies of Eastern 
Europe. In 1862, again, a year of scarcity to England, no 
less than 41,033,000 cwts. of wheat were collected from 
foreign countries, to supply the deficiency. So it is wiA 
bariey, oats, and other grain. Whatever is required to com- 
plete the supplies necessary to meet the wants of the English 
market is imported from Europe or America. Always, 
however, the trade of London is chiefly in foreign grain. In 
1865 the London Com Exchange saw the transfer of 
974,295 quarters of wheat, and 587,006 of barley, three- 
tenths of each being British, seven-tenths foreign ; while of 
2,252,653 quarters of oats disposed of in the same market, 
only a tenth part was grown in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Considerably more than half the bread eaten in England 
is thus made of foreign grain. More than half our meat 
is of native growth ; yet the quantity brought over from the 
Continent is very considerable. In 1865, 283,271 head of 
oxen, bulls, and cows, 91 4,170 sheep and lambs, and 1 32,943 
pigs were brought into the United Kingdom ; making a 
total of 1,330,384 beasts, against 813,338 imported in 1864, 
and 608,823 in 1863 ; so that, if eastern Europe has sent 
us the cattle-plague, it has also sent us cattle enough to re- 
place, over and over again, those that we have lost by disease. 
No one knows how many beasts are slaughtered and dis- 
posed of in country districts. It appears^ however, that in 
1865 there were 346,975 cows and oxen, 1,514,926 sheep 
and lambs, and 82,179 pigs brought to London for sale at 
Smithfield market. 

There is hardly a single kind of food, from hams to caviare, 
and from potatoes to truffles, that we do not get from abroad. 
All the farmyards of Europe help to meet the necessities of 
the population of England, too numerous to be fed exclu- 
sively with native produce. For many articles of diet that 
are now almost necessaries of life, we are altogether de- 
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pendent upon foreign countries. So it is, especially, with 
sugar, tea, and coffee. Of sugar, 509,357 tons were 
received in England in 1865, nearly half coming from the 
British West Indies and British Guiana, about a fourth from 
Cuba and Porto Rico, a little from Brazil, and most of the 
remainder from the Mauritius, India, Java, and the Philip- 
pine Islands. For the same period, the imports of tea 
amounted to 43,448 tons, about one twenty-fourth being 
East Indian and Japanese, the rest Chinese. Of coffee, 
more than thrice as much being entered in British ports and 
reshipped for foreign sale, 13,722 tons were imported for 
home consumption ; two-thirds being the produce of Ceylon, 
a fourth coming from Jamaica and other British possessions, 
and most of the rest from Central America. Real Mocha 
coffee is a thing now rarely sold. In the year 1865, every 
inhabitant of the United Kingdom, including children, con- 
sumed, upon an average, a pound of coffee, three pounds and 
a quarter of tea, and forty-one pounds of sugar. Of rice 
each person used rather more than three pounds and a half, 
and of tobacco, which is a sort of food to many, rather more 
than a pound and a third. 

Thus drawing much of its solid food from other regions, 
England still makes beer both for itself and for a good many 
other parts of the world.* Besides the vast quantities con- 
sumed at home, 516,366 barrels, valued at 2,060,3697., 
were, in 1865, sent to foreign countries and the colonies. 
On the other hand, 23,100 puncheons of brandy, 33,500 
puncheons of rum, and 114,250 pipes of wine were received 
from abroad for English use. All the rum came from the 
West Indies ; most of the brandy from France. Of the wine, 

♦ At Bnrton-npon-Trent, AUaopp'a Brewery alone covers thirty acres of 
groasd, gives employment to nearly a thousand workmen, and produces, on 
an average, nearly 50,000 gallons of ale each day in the year. The 
Emperor of the French, it is said, after a visit to Allsopp's works, engaged 
some experienced men to introduce the method of brewing there adopted 
into France. But he could not take home the Trent, and without Trent 
water it is impossible to produce Burton ala 
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nearly half was Spanish, about a quarter Portuguese, and a 
fifth French, the remainder being chiefly Italian and Rhenish, 
with a very scanty supply from the Cape. It is satisfactory 
to learn that Cape wine is being banished from the market. 
In 1859 more than 8,500 pipes were imported ; in 1865 
there were hardly 450 pipes, and of these not half were sold. 
The much-abused Cobden Treaty is steadily taking effect in 
encouraging a healthy preference for the light wines of 
France, Italy, Greece, and Hungary, not only over the so- 
called port and sherry of the Gape, but over the inferior 
and doctored products of Spanish and Portuguese vintage. 

Nor is there any ^eal ground for dread as to the working 
of the Cobden Treaty in- another way. Alarmists have 
threatened us with a speedy emptying of our coal-mines ; 
and we have been told that, while it is the duty of every 
English householder to be as careful of his fuel as he can, 
our governors have acted very wickedly in sanctioning the 
sale of it to foreigners. It is true that the continental states 
are every year obtaining larger stores of coal from England ; 
and in 1865 the exportation amounted to 9,189,021 tons, 
reported to be worth 4,431,492/.; but we can spare them 
that and more. The best statisticians tell us that, assuming 
our inability to work the mines at a greater depth than 4,000 
feet, the known coal-fields will be able to meet all probable 
demands for the next five hundred years. Before the five 
hundred years are over, we may be certain either that new 
supplies will be discovered, or that new modes of working, 
enabling us to get lower down than now is possible, will be 
found out, or that advancing science will detect some alto- 
gether new ways of producing light and heat. That con- 
tingency is the likeliest of all. Surely, before long, coal 
will be as antiquated as wood for fuel, and for striking a 
light the match will be as old-fashioned as the flint 

At present, however, coal is monarch absolute. We can- 
not cook our food or warm our houses without it. Without 
it those wonderful manufacturing establishments that are 
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the chief causes of our commercial greatness in modern times 
could not possibly be carried on. 

In England and Wales there are seventeen coal-fields. 
By far the largest of them is that of South Wales. Out of 
the Aiel which it contains might be shaped a mountain three 
times as high as Snowdon, and with a base of a thousand 
square milea Its ^eatest thickness is 10,000 feet, exceed- 
ing any other in the world, except the great coal-field of 
Nova Scotia Its present yield is 9,000,000 tons a year, 
and the same annual produce may be drawn from it for two 
millenniums to come. Next to it in size is the Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire coal-field, which yields more than 12,000,000 
tons a year, and can go on doing so for seven centuries 
without being exhausted. In it there are 541 collieries, 
spread over a surface of 760 square miles. The great 
Durham and Northumberland basin, which furnishes New- 
castle coal, covers an area of 460 miles, and contains 268 
collieries, whence are dug about 16,000,000 tons of aial 
each year. The Lancashire district, with half the area, 
yields about half as much coal, though giving work to 390 
collieries. The other English deposits are all much smaller, 
and, taken altogether, do not furnish as much coal as the 
Durham and Northumberland district. Some of them, like 
the famous Coalbrook Dale field, in Shropshire, are already 
nearly exhausted. In Scotland there is one vast deposit 
touching the southern slope of the Grampian Hills, with an 
area of about 1720 square miles, at present yielding less 
than 10,000,000 tons a year. Altogether, Great Britain 
now produces nearly 70,000,000 tons each year, less than half 
that quantity being drawn from all other parts of the world.* 
Even if there be excuse for fearing that we are using up our 
fuel too fast, it is evident that we are using it to wonderful 
advantage. ' We are living,' as Robert Stephenson once 
said, ' in an age when the pent-up rays of that sun which 
shone upon the great carboniferous forests of past ages are 

♦ Hull. The Coal-fields of Great BriUun. 
VOL. II. 2 U 
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being liberated to set in motion our mills and factories, 
to carry us with great rapidity over the earth's surface, and 
to propel our fleets, regardless of wind and tide, with un- 
erring regularity over the ocean.' 

The chief commercial advantage resulting from the increase 
in the coal trade has been its advancement of iron mining 
and iron manufacture. In 1741, before charcoal and coke 
furnaces were introduced, only 17,350 tons of iron were 
produced in the whole of Great Britain. In 1848, the 
quantity was eighty times aa great In 1857 it had risen to 
3,659,447 tons. In 1865 it was certainly not less than 
4,200,000 tons. Of Scotch pig-iron, about 1,164,000 tons 
were produced, chiefly in Lanarkshire and Ayrshire, Quite 
as much came from Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, 
and about 40,000 tons fr^m Flint and Denbighshire. Of 
the English iron-fields, the Northumberland, Durham, and 
Yorkshire district yielded about 750,000 tons, the Derby- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cumberland about a third as much. 
From Staffordshire and Worcestershire were drawn some 
900,000 tons, and from Shropshire and its neighbourhood 
about a quarter as much. The market worth of this pig- 
iron was not less than 12,000,0002., and it was reduced frx)m 
about 12,000,000 tons of uron-ore by means of nearly 700 
blast furnaces. 

In most of these furnaces the same rule is observed. * Tlie 
crude iron is melted in a hollow fire, and partially decar- 
burized by the action of a blast of air forced over its surface 
by a fan or blowing engine. The carbon, having a greater 
affinity for the oxygen than for the iron, combines with it, 
and passes off as carbonic acid.' This constitutes what is 
called the refining process. Partly purifying the iron, it 
adds to it other impurities drawn from the fuel, and these 
and others have to be removed by puddling. Here the iron 
is separated fit)m the fire by a bridge or partition, and 
lodged in a reverberating furnace formed of iron plates 
fastened by iron tie-bars and lined with fire-brick. A current 
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of hot air induces the flame to play upon the iron. * In the 
furnace the iron is kept in a state of fusion, whilst the work- 
man, called the puddler, by means of a rake or rabble, 
agitates the metal so as to expose, as far as he is able, the 
whole of the charge to the action of the oxygen passing over 
it from the fire. By this means the carbon is oxidised, and 
the metal is gradually reduced to a tough, pasty condition, 
and subsequently to a granular form, somewhat resembling 
heaps of boiled rice with the grains greatly enlarged. In 
this condition of the furnace the cinder or earthy impurities 
yield to the intense heat and flow oiF from the mass over the 
bottom in a highly fluid stata At intervals in the process, 
portions of oxides of iron, hammer-scales, scorise, and, in 
some cases, limestone and common salt, are thrown upon 
the molten iron, and form a fluid slag, which assists in 
oxidising the carbon and removing the magnesia, sulphur, 
and other impurities of the iron. The iron at this stage is 
comparatively pure, and quickly becomes capable of agglu- 
tination. The puddler then collects the metallic granules or 
particles with his rabble, and rolls them together, backwards 
and forwards, over the hearth, into balls of convenient di- 
mensions, about the size of thirteen-inch shells, when he 
removes them from the furnace to be subjected to the action 
of the hammer or mechanical pressure necessary to give to 
the iron homogeneity and fibre. It is thus reduced to the 
form of a flat bar, and is then cut into convenient lengths by 
the shears. These pieces are again piled or faggotted to- 
gether into convenient heaps and re-heated in the furnace. 
As soon as a faggot thus prepared has been heated to the 
welding temperature, it is passed through the roughing-roUs 
to reduce it to the form of a bar, and then through the 
finishing-rolls, where the required form and size are given to 
it, either round or square bars, plates, or the like.'* 

Most of the iron used in England is of English extraction, 

* FxiBBAnut, Iroftt its History, Properties^ and Processes of Manufacture 
(Edinburgh, 1865), pp. 104, 105, 107, 131. 
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although in 1865 there were 51,464 tons imported from 
foreign countries, the chief being Sweden. Most of the 
copper is of foreign production, the imports of 1865 being- 
556,588 tons, of which half was Chilian. It is principally 
with iron, copper, and the mixture of copper and. zinc in 
brass that the great tool manufactories of the country are 
carried on, wonderful sources of profit in themselves, and 
yet greater sources of profit as agents in the manufacture of 
cotton, wool, and other staples of our national wealth. 

Of all the monster establishments for the manufaicture of 
iron, now in Great Britain, perhaps the most notable is that 
founded at Manchester by Mr. William Fairbaim in 1817.* 
Mr. Fairbaim set in motion all the wonderful improvements, 
in cotton, woollen, flax, and silk spinning and weaving me- 
chanism which later engineers have brought to perfection. 
Succeeding, and helping thousands of others to succeed 
mightily, in these ways, he afterwards turned his energies 
to other branches of engineering enterprise. The Canal 
Street Works carried on by his successors now comprise a vast 
foundry and forge ; a great boiler-yard, with machinery for 
rivet making, shearing and punching ; a bridge-yard in which 
iron bridges of all sorts and sizes are manufactured in bits 
and sent to all parts of the world ready for putting together ; 
a millwrights' factory containing blacksmiths' forges, with 
turning, planing, and fitting shops of various kinds ; and 
a huge engine yard with every appliance for making and 
fitting up all descriptions of steam-engines. 

Yet larger is the establishment of Messrs. Piatt Brothers 
and Company, at Oldham, known as the Hartford Works. 
In it more than 5,000 men and boys are constantly employed, 
to whom at least 250,000Z. are paid each year in wages alone. 
Its various forges, foundries, workshops, and yards cover 
twenty acres of ground, and consume each week about 500 

• An inkresting sketch of his personal history appears in Mr. Smiles's 
Induitrial Biography. Therefore no more than seemed absolutely necessaiy 
is said about him here. 
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tons of coal and 150 tons of coke, which, by help of fifteen 
steam-engines, with an aggregate power exceeding that of 
2,500 horses, convert some 450 tons of iron every week into 
machinery of various sorts. The iron reaches the works in 
the crude state to which it is reduced by the blast furnaces. 
It is puddled and brought into a malleable condition before 
being conveyed to the smiths' shop, there to be submitted to 
an iron-cutting saw capable of revolving a thousand times in 
a minute, and passing in each revolution through a trough of 
cold water to prevent it from becoming too hot by friction 
with the metal. The iron bars thus cut into the proper 
lengths are next pressed between revolving rollers, which give 
them a perfectly smooth and uniform surface. Then they are 
conveyed to the turning and fitting shops, • which,' we are 
told, ' for extent and completeness stand unrivalled in the 
world. On the floors of the buildings set apart for these 
processes, hundreds of turning lathes and of planing, shaping, 
slotting, boring, and screw-cutting machines are to be seen 
at work. In one room we see a planing machine with a bed 
large enough to hold one half of the framework of a large 
power-loom, the cutting tools of which are so adjusted that all 
the portions of the frame which require planing are acted 
upon at one time ; while in another we find a shaping machine, 
manufactured at great cost, devoted to the production of a 
tiny bracket One turning lathe will be found reducing the 
face of a huge cylinder — the chisel, as the cylinder turns 
slowly round, paring the hard metal with as much apparent 
ease as though it were chalk ; while at another, an active lad 
is turning off small iron screws by the gross.* The different 
})arts of the various machines that are to be produced are 
forged and shaped in different rooms. They are finally 
taken into the fitting-up rooms, there to be put together and 
prepared for distribution to the wholesale dealers and shipping 
agents. All sorts of machinery are made in this vast estab- 
lishment, but its chief business is in the construction of appli- 
ances for cotton and woollen manufacture. It is calculated 
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that in it cx)uld be produced each week the entire fittings and 
furnishings for a mill of 20,000 spindles for preparing and 
spinning either cotton or wool, as well as for a weaving shed 
of 200 looms in which the yam thus manufactured is to be 
made into cloth.* 

Enumeration, in the order of their use, of the chief of these 
machines will enable us to understand the general process of 
cotton manufacture. The first machine produced at the 
Hartford Works is for use, not in England, but in the cotton- 
growing countries. The Messrs. Piatt are famous for their 
double-acting Macarthy gins, by which eight pounds of clean 
cotton may be separated from the pods and seeds in an hour 
by an ordinary workman, and an adaptation of the Macarthy 
principle to steam power, which can do the work four or five 
times as quickly. The cotton thus cleaned being brought 
to England and sent to the cotton mill, is first submitted to a 
machine called the opener, by which the fibre is opened up, 
and any dirt, sand, dry leaves, or other impurities mixed up 
with it are removed. Special need for this machine has arisen 
by the forced substitution, during the last few years, of Indian 
and other cotton for the cleaner produce of America. Surat 
cotton, that till lately was almost worthless, and that is still 
unavailable for old-fashioned machinery, can now be purified 
and smoothed out so as to uncoil without injury to the fleece. 
Then it is passed on to the carding machine. By this the 
fibre is combed and freed from finer impurities. One carding 
engine is sufficient for the coarser yams ; those intended for 
more delicate use are submitted to two, a breaker and a 
finisher. * The cotton which enters the carding engine in a 
fleece leaves it in the shape of a narrow riband called a sliver, 
which is then passed in succession through various machines, 
known as the drawing, slubbing, intermediate, and roving 
frames. The object of these machines is the same through- 
out, the drawing, straightening, and elongating of the cotton 
fibres, until, when it leaves the roving frame, the sliver as- 
* Manchetier City ^ews, April 1 and S. 1865. 
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sumes the shape of a softly-twisted cord, which is now ready 
for the throstle-frame or the spinning-mule, by which it is 
further extenuated and twisted into yarn. The throstle or 
water-frame is chiefly used for spinning twist for warps or 
coarse numbers, while the finer qualities of twist and the bulk 
of the weft are spun upon the mule/ When, a hundred years 
ago, Hargreaves invented his spinning-jenny, every thread of 
cotton was spun separately and by hand. Now, many of 
Piatt's mules contain twelve hundred spindles, each one able 
to do the work of several dozen men, and adapted to produce 
every sort of thread, from the stout twist used in the manu- 
facture of rough cotton sheetings to the slender threads which 
go to the making of the most transparent muslins.* 

When the cotton is made into calico or muslin, it is sub- 
jected to further mechanical operations in bleaching, printing, 
and dyeing, and then it passes into the hands of the wholesale 
dealer or warehouseman. Often all these businesses are con- 
ducted by the same masters, the millowner having at once 
spinning, weaving, and printing works in one or other of the 
great cotton districts, and monster warehouses in such great 
centres of the trade as Manchester or Glasgow. Messrs. 
Rylands and Sons, of Wigan, whose Manchester warehouse 
has been already referred to, do all this, and apply themselves 
to half a dozen other businesses as well. About forty years 
ago, when he was thirteen, Mr. John Bylands spent the 
pocket-money allowed to him by his father, who made a living 
for himself as a draper, in buying a little warp and weft, 
which his old nurse helped him to turn into calico. That he 
sold, and so was able to buy other material, and thence step 
by step to build up an extensive trade for himself. The 
trade has grown wonderfully, all the more through the energy 
which has enabled him to keep all its ramifications in his 
own hands and under his own directions. He now obtains 
coal from collieries of his own, procures flax from fields in 
Ireland of which he is the proprietor, and is himself the im- 
* Manchegter City Nme; April 15, 1865. 
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porter of the cotton wool that he uses, besides taking perscmal 
supervision of the spinning, weaving, bleaching, and printing 
works at Ainsworth, Gorton, and Wigan, in which more than 
4,500 workmen are employed. At their works near Wigau^, 
pleasantly lodged in the valley of the Douglas, a auU, 
almost unrivalled in manufacturing architecture, which was 
set up in 1865, is conveniently adjacent to their extensive 
collieries.* 

* * This magni6cent mill is three storeys high, and the whole of it is 
fireproof. The top room of the north end is fiv reoeiving eoitoo, which will 
be brought by a line from the railway oyer a viaduct of 292 feet in length, 
crossing a reservoir, whose area is 7,S06 square yards, and 6J yards deep, 
the walls of which contain 59,400 cubic feet of stone, and it will hold above 
eight million gallons of water for condensing purposes. The second flow 
will contain the machinery for cleaning, opening, and making laps for the 
card-room. The bottom room is for boilers, mechanics' shop, &c The 
second or middle division contains four horizontal steam engines, of 200- 
horse power, and the chief gearing for driving the mill. In this room tlie 
engine beds alone contain about 42,000 cubic feet of stone and brick. The 
south end has three storeys, each 273 feet by 108 feet ; the bottom and top 
rooms are for throstles and mules, and will contain 60,000 spindles, producing 
about 70,000 lbs. weight of yarn weekly, ranging from No. 14's to 40's. The 
middle room is for carding and preparing for these spindles. All the bottom 
rooms are 17 feet, the middle 14 feet 6 inches, and the top 13 feet 4 inches 
in height. The weaving shed will be 540 feet long, 196 feet wide, and 20 
feet high, and is calculated to hold 2,940 looms, which will be driven by 
two horizontal engines of 100-horse power. The roof wiU be supported by 
408 pillars, and the looms will be turned by 900 pulleys. The warehouse 
is 240 feet by 16S feet, one storey high. It extends over part|of the lodge, 
supported by 74 stone pillars, three feet square and 24 feet high, and it will 
contain 16,000 cubic feet of stone, and 37,000 superficial feet of glass for 
lights. In the construction of the mill and weaving shed, the following 
materials have been or will be required, viz. :— 93,206 cubic feet of stone, 
94,588 cubic feet of timber, 5,136,410 common bricks, 106»115 Staffordshire 
blue bricks, 70,836 Staffordshire white bricks, and 47,528 fire bricks. The 
thickness of the mill walls is 2 feet 10 inches. This miU and weaving shed 
will give employment to at least 1,500 hands, at about 7001. weekly wages, 
and will cost over 100,0002. The miU will be supplied with coal and 
cannel from Messrs. Rylands' own pits, which are about 250 yards from the 
boilers, &c. It is distant about three quarters of a mile from Wigan Town 
Hall and the railway station, and the firm have a private junction railway 
of their own, from the millyard to the canal and North Union Railway. 
Taken as a whole, the Gidlow Works, Wigan, are certainly not surpassed, 
and, we believe, are not equalled by any other mill in the world.' — 
Manchester City News, April 15, 1866. 
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The statistics of the cotton trade afford wonderful illustra- 
tion of the extent and elasticity of English manufacturing 
and commercial energy. In 1860, the last year of prospe- 
rity previous to the famine caused by the American war,* 
* the number of spindles employed/ says Mr. Bazley, ' was 
about 32,000,000, and the number of looms employed would 
be about 340,000. The productions in the machine-making 
trade had doubled within ten years. Bleach works, print 
works, and dye works had been largely extended during 
the same period. The fixed investments, including the 
value of land and the rights to water, amounted to not less 
than G0,000,000Z. sterling, to which must be added a work- 
ing capital of 20,000,OOOZ. Add to these again the value 
of merchants' and tradesmen's stocks at home and abroad, 
the value of raw cotton and subsidiary materials, and of 
bankers* capital, and the grand total of capital employed in 
the trade will not be less than 200,000,000/. sterling.'* In 
1860, 1,079,321,000 pounds of cotton were used in the 
United Kingdom, 85 per cent, of the whole being American, 
8 per cent. Egyptian or Brazilian, and 7 per cent. East 
or West Indian. In 1862 and 1863 less than half that 
quantity was consumed, and in 1864 a little more than half. 
In 1865, when the greatest difficulties of the famine were 
overpast, the consumption had risen to 718,651,000 pounds, 
but of that the American proportion was only 17 per cent, 
whereas the supply from Egypt, Turkey, and Brazil had 
risen to 27 per cent, and that from the East and West 
Indies to 56 per cent. Not only had the machinery to be 
adapted to the working up of the inferior qualities introduced 
in these large proportions, but — a much more notable achieve- 
ment — these inferior qualities had to be sought out in the 
new districts from which they came, and fresh kinds of com- 
modities had to be sent off in exchange for them, in lieu 
of the commodities required in the American market The 
mean of exchange has not yet been reached. In 1860 our 
* Wattb, The Facta of the Cotton Famine (Manchester, 1866), p. 59. 
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imports from India, China, Brazil, and Egypt amounted to 
37,000,000/. ; our exports thither to 30,30O,00OZ. In 1865 
the imports had risen to 94,600,^0/., the exports to only 
38,300,0007. Our export trade with these countries has still 
to be mpre than doubled, and in doing so it will certainly 
confer vast benefit upon several departments of commerce. 
This will be some compensation for the miseries caused 
to the Lancashire and Lanarkshire operatives by the cotton 
&mine. 

The recent derangement of the cotton trade has also 
been helpful to many branches of domestic manufacture, 
especially to the woollen and linen trades. The increased 
price of cotton gave encouragement to the flax growers 
of the north of Ireland to extend their cultivation, and 
the increased price of cotton goods led to a larger sale 
of linen articles. In like manner foreign countries, and 
yet more the Australian colonies, were induced to send 
us additional supplies of wool, which were promptly manu- 
factured and speedily disposed of. In 1865 there were 
in Ireland 251,552 acres of land devoted to flax cultivation, 
the entire yield of the year being between 40,000 and 45,000 
tons ; and in the same year the arrivals from foreign 
countries amounted to 95,656 tons, of which three-fourths 
were Russian. The stock of linen yam thus made available 
for the mills of northern Ireland, Yorkshire, and Scotland, 
and the price at which it could be bought, were each about 
20 per cent, more than in 1860. There has been a nearly 
similar advance in the woollen trade, the raw wool imported 
in 1865 being 93,434 tons, half from Australia, a sixth 
from various parts of Europe, and the remainder from India, 
South Africa, and other places. 

There is no great difference between the manufacture 
of cotton and either linen or woollen goods. Many cotton 
mills, indeed, were utilized, during the famine years, by 
application to the sister trades. The greatest linen factory 
in the world is that established at Dundee, by William 
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Baxter, and his son Edward, in 1822. In that year they 
erected a spinning-mill, of 15-horse power, in the Lower 
Dens, and in 1825 or 1826 added to it another of 30-horse 
power. Afterwards these engines were replaced by a larger 
one of 90-horse power, working 3,028 spindles for dry-spun 
flax and tow. In 1833 the firm, before that changed to 
Baxter Brothers and Company, began the construction of 
their larger works in the Upper Dens. These works con- 
tained a power-loom factory, the first erected in Dundee, 
with a weaving shop 150 feet long and 75 wide, as well 
as two engines of 70- and 35-horse power, commanding 
2,136 spindles for dry tow and 5,872 for wet spinning. By 
1864 the establishment had been further extended, so as 
to contain sixteen steam-engines, with, in all, 615-hor8e 
power, working 20,000 spindles and 1,200 power-looms, 
and giving employment to about four thousand men, women, 
and children. The Messrs. Baxter now consume more 
flax and tow than any other linen manufacturers, using it 
chiefly for the coarser kinds of work. * The goods made by 
them consist of sail-cloth, sheetings, dowlas, ducks, and the 
like, for the excellent qualities of which they have an esta- 
blished reputation. In addition to the yam spun in their 
works, they purchase largely from other spinners ; and the 
whole goods produced by them are calendered and made 
up within the works, and sent out in bales, or as may other- 
wise be required by their customers, the value being about 
1,000,000/. a year. There are several distinct spinning- 
mills in the Dens works, but the largest one is a noble 
structure of about 250 feet in length and four lofty storeys 
in height, besides alleys. The ground upon which the 
works are erected extends to upwards of ten acres, and it 
is nearly all covered with the mills, factories, warehouses, and 
other necessary premises required for carrying on so ex- 
tensive an establishment.'* 

* Warden, The Linen Trade, Ancient and Modem (Dundee, 1864), 
pp. 615, 621-623. 
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Other large factories join to make Dundee the centre 
of the linen trade in Scotland, though there less business is 
done than in the English district round about Leeds. Leeds, 
also, has an important share in the woollen manufacture, 
though Bradford in this has the supremacy. All over York- 
shire are woollen and worsted manufactories, the most 
notable in every way being the leviathan set of mills near 
Bradford, built in 1854 by Mr. Titus Salt, and known as the 
Saltaire Mills. Mr. Salt began life as a small farmer near 
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Leeds, his father being a woolstapler of that town. In 1834 
he started business on his own account as a spinner. Just 
then alpaca wool — though first brought into England in 
1811 — began to attract notice for its superiority over all 
other wools in length, lustre, and softness, those advantages 
being, in the judgment of many, quite counteracted by in- 
creased difficulties in carding and weaving occasioned by the 
length and thinness of the fibre.* Mr. Salt set himself to 



Leeds Times, September 24, 1853. 
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overcome these difficulties, and turn the advantages to the 
best use. In 1836, when he made his first purchases, about 
560,000 pounds of alpaca wool were sold in England at an 
average price of tenpence a pound. In 1865 there was a 
market for 2,793,498 pounds, valued at about half a crown 
a pound. This increase is chiefly due to the energy with 
which Mr. Salt has applied himself to the manufacture of 
alpaca goods. From the first he has been at the head of the 
trade, and twelve years ago his already vast business led him 
to construct the huge establishment and attendant village of 
Saltaire. The village and its neighbourhood afibrd lodtjing 
for nearly five thousand workpeople employed in the building 
itself. This building covers an area of about twelve acres. 
It is six storeys high, 550 feet long, 50 feet wide, and about 
72 feet high. The machinery, worked by two steam-engines 
with an aggregate force of 1,250 horse-power, comprises 1,200 
power-looms able to produce 30,000 yards of alpaca cloth 
ip a day, or more than 5,000 miles in a year.* 

* The Builder, August 19, 1854. * Alpaca wool comes into the hands of 
Mr. Salt packoil in what are called hallots, or small hales — so packed as to 
be easily piled on the backs of the animals used as beasts of burden in 
South America, and by which they areoonyeyed to the shipping ports. In 
this shape they reach the importer. The base consists of fleeces, which are 
aH^rwards sorted into from six to ten different qualities, adapted for the 
manu&cture of a variety of goods, all coming under tlie category of the 
alpaca trade in stuffs. These different kinds of alpaca wool are then 
given to the hand-comber— a very small proportion of the whole being 
combed by machine. The alpaca wool is generally combed by hand, and 
by the improved combs recently adapted by Mr Salt, which improve the 
gloss of the raw material, by having a larger number of rows of brooches in 
the comb to what are ordinarily used by the comber of English wools. 
Previous to this operation it is washed by the aid of rollers made for the 
purpose, and moved by steam-power. One stone of 16 lbs. of sorted alpaca 
will yield from eleven to twelve pounds of top, or material adapted for 
spinning, leaving about three pounds for soil — the waste ordinarily not 
exceeding much more than one pound and a half in the mere combing 
process. The top, as it is called, is then sent to the preparing-room, where 
it is first put through the *' slivering, '' or '* slivery-boz," perfected by an 
improved " gill,*' specially made for this class of material. The ordinary 
oolours then go regularly through the different processes of preparing, 
loving, and spinning. The bcautirul vwiety of shades and colours i$ 
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Id woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures, England stands 
unrivalled. Other kindred manufactures, in which other 
countries largely participate, the chief of all being silk, add 
vastly to our national wealth. Besides all the quantity used 
at home, 1, 409,22 IZ. worth of silken goods were exported in 
1865. In the same year the exports of worsted and woollen 
manufactures amounted to 20,102,259/. ; of linen manu- 
factures to 9,155,358/.; and of cotton manufactures to 
46,903,796/. 

All this prosperity is mainly owing to the energy shown 
by the iron-trade workers in improving the machinery re- 
quired for textile fabrics. The extension of iron manufacture 
has also been of wonderful advantage to all the other 
branches of English trade. The grandest and the most uni- 
versally helpful product of this enterprise appears in the 
development of such engineering appliances, as railways 
and steam-engines, steam-boats, bridges, and other aids to 
transit by sea and land, for which the names of Stephenson 
and Brunei, Napier, Peto, and a host of other men are 
famous all the world over. Another important branch of 
the iron-trade has to do with agricultural implements of all 
sorts, and others are engaged in the manufacture of mis- 
cellaneous tools, from ponderous steam-hammers to small 

obtained by aa admixture of the sliverings, which are run up together 
tbrou<;h the second and eight following processes of preparing, roving, and 
spinning, according to certain approved principles of combination — showing 
a thorough amalgamation of the inherent colours of the raw material, and 
so combining them that the goods when manufactured present a delicacy 
and blending of shades or tints perfectly unapproachable by any other 
worsted fabric. It will almost appear fabulous — ^but such is the fact— that 
in the proce^^ses described above, the sliverings, drawings, and slubbings 
are mixed or doubled no fewer than 20,971,520 times in converting the top 
(or the comber's produce) into the finidlied hank or yam. The yam tiien 
passes to the woavina:-room, where it is woven into fabrics of various de^ret^s 
of fineness and even durability, according to the precise value or capabilities 
of the yam. The average work of an alpaca weaver will be about thrcx* 
pieces per week, each piece consisting of thirty-six yards ; in the inferior 
sorts four, or even more, pieces may be woven by a good hand at the loom.' 
"Leeds Time», September 24, 1854. 
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iron nails. Vast establishments devoted to these purposes 
are in London, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and nearly every other town that is 
conveniently related to the great fields of coal and iron ore. 
In 1865, besides the much greater quantities required for 
use at home, 1,952,658Z. worth of steam-engines were sent 
to foreign parts, as well as other kinds of machinery, valued 
at 3,260,8727., and railroad iron assessed at 3,541,2967. In 
that year, the total exports of iron and iron manufactures, 
including unwrought steel, were valued at 13,451,445?. 
Articles made of steel alone, or of steel mixed with iron, 
including all sorts of cutlery and industrial instruments, were 
sent abroad in the same year to the value of 956,801?., the 
quantities prepared for use at home being many times greater 
than that 

For these and other kinds of hardware, Birmingham and 
Sheffield are the chief places of manufacture. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham 740,000 tons of pig-iron are annu- 
ally produced by fifty-eight separate firms, and about 300,000 
tons more are brought from other parts. Employment is 
thus given to some seventeen thousand labourers, who receive 
1,068,000?. a year in wages for work in connection with 
2,100 puddling furnaces, and the 855,000 tons of finished 
iron resulting therefrom are nearly a third of the produce oi 
the whole kingdom.* A good part of this is finally worked 
up in the district. * For chains, cables, and anchors alone,' 
we are told, * upwards of 60,000 tons of best iron ore are 
annually consumed, and between two and three thousand 
persons are engaged in this manufacture alone. Many 
thousands are also engaged in nail-making for the supply of 
nearly all the markets of the world. Anvils, bolts, and nuts, 
bedsteads, bridle-bits, stirrups, and general saddlers' iron- 
mongery, rolls and heavy machinery, edge tools, fenders and 

* The Resources, ProdueU, and Industrial History of Birmingham and the 
Midland Hardware District, edited by Mr. Samtel Timmins (London, 1866), 
pp. 66-71. 
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fire-irons, files, fire-proof safes, gas and other tubes, gun* 
barrels, hammers, railway appliances, hinges, hollow ware, 
bridges, roofs, tin-plates, keys, locks, latches, rivets, screws, 
boilers and gasometers, wheels and axles, trays, vices, and 
iron wire, form extensive industries in the district, employing 
thousands of people and using up large quantities of iron.* 
One of the latest developments of the iron-trade is in the 
making of bedsteads, almost monopolized by Birmingham. 
From five to six thousand are turned out every week by 
establishments giving employment to about a thousand 
men, a tliousand boys, and four or five hundred women and 
girls.t 

Steel manufacture, having been long ago appropriated by 
Sheffield, is carried on to only a very slight extent in Bir- 
mingham, but the manufactured article is largely used in the 
construction of swords, fire-irons, and all sorts of miscella- 
neous goods ; most notably of all in the pen trade. Forty 
years ago, when Joseph Grillott and James Perry were young 
men, steel pens were sold for a shilling apiece. Gradually 
the price sank to twenty shillings a gross, and then to five 
shillings, and even to three-and-sixpence ; and about twenty 
years ago the trade began to increase enormously. In 1849 
there were twelve factories in Birmingham, giving employ- 
ment to three hundred men and boys, and fifteen hundred 
and fifty women and girls, and making in all 6«5,000 gross a 
week out of six-and-a-half tons of steel. In 1865 the number 
of factories was still only twelve, but in them work was found 
for three hundred and sixty men and boys, and two tliousand 
and fifty women and girls, who every week converted about 
ten tons of steel into 98,000 gross of pens. The trade price 
of ordinary pens now varies from three-halfpence to a shilling 
a gross ; and barrel pens fetch from sevenpence to twelve 
shillings. ' When it is remembered that each gross requires 
144 pieces of steel to go through at least twelve processes, 
the fact that 144 pens can be sold for l\d. is a singular 
♦ Besourccg, de., of Birmingham^ p. 73. f JUd., p. G26. 
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example of the results attainable by the division of labour 
and mechanical skill.'* 

Birmingham is almost as famous for its pins as for its pens. 
A generation ago pin-making was the favourite illustration 
of the advantiiges of division of labour, every pin, in the pro- 
cess of its manufacture, having to pass through the hands of 
at least fourteen persons. Latterly, however, a complete revo- 
lution has been effected. By a machine invented in 1824 by 
an American named Wright, but only brought to perfection 
after many years' experimenting in Birmingham, the whole 
thing is done by the single turn of a wheel. ' The principal 
shaft gives motion, in its rotation, to several sliders, levers, 
and wheels, which work the different parts of the mechanism. 
A slider pushes forward pincers, which draw wire from a reel 
at every rotation of the shaft, and advances such a length of 
wire as will produce one pin. A die cuts off this length of 
wire by the descent of it« upper chap, and this chap then opens 
a carrier which takes on the wire to the pointing apparatus. 
Here it is received by a holder, which turns round, while a 
bevel-edged tile-wheel, rapidly revolving, gives to the wire 
its first rough point. It proceeds immediately by a second 
carrier to a second and finer file-wheel, by which the point- 
ing is finished. A third carrier transfers the pin to the first 
heading-die, and, by the advance of a steel punch, one end 
of the pin-wire is forced into a recess, whereby the head is 
partially produced. A fourth carrier removes the pin to a 
second die, where the heading is completed. When the 
heading-bar retires, a forked lever draws the pin from the 
die, and drops it into a receptacle below. The pins now 
have only to be whitened. For this process they are boiled, 
in a copper vessel, in water along with grains of metallic tin 
and a certain amount of bi-tartarate of* potash. When the 
boiling has continued about an hour, the pins are removed, 
thoroughly washed, dried, and polished in bran.'t 

♦ Besourees, &e., of Birmingham, pp. 683-637. 
t Ibid., pp. 601-601 
VOL. II. 2 E 
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In one Birmingham house alone, that of Messrs. Eddsteo 
and Williams, three tons of hrass are used each week in 
making pins; and the Binningham manufacturers employ 
brass in a thousand other ways. Not only is the metal 
here put to all sorts of uses, but for the last four or five 
generations the town has been the chief place of manufacture 
for the metal itself. Of copper 19,000 tons, valued at 
1,634,000?., and of zinc 11,000 tons, worth 237,600/., were 
thus worked up in 1865. In 1800 there were fifty manu- 
facturers of brass and brass-wares in Birmingham. In 1830 
the number had risen to a hundred and sixty ; in 1865 to 
two hundred and sixteen. And the establishments thus 
increased in numbers have grown yet more in size. ' For- 
merly the works were small, and the workshops low-roofed 
and imperfectly lighted. They were in fact dwelling-houses 
converted into workshops, and were chiefly situated down 
courts, the manufacturer residing in the house in front 
The manufacturer was not unfrequently his own rough ware- 
houseman, and some twenty, thirty, or forty workmen in- 
cluded his whole productive power. They treddled the 
turning-lathe, and he, not unfrequently, begirt with apron, 
examined the work, tied it up, made out the invoice, and 
sent off the finbhed work to its destination. Within the last 
twenty years manufactories have been specially built with 
reference to the requirements of the manufacture. The 
woikshops, frequently large and roomy, often well ventilated, 
form, in many instances, three sides of a square, with offices 
and warehouses in front Shafting, worked by steam power, 
is led into the shops, to drive the lathes. The casting- 
shops are separate buildings, high-roofed, with means to 
allow the escape of the noxious fumes arising from the metal 
when pouring.** In 1831, the first year of which a record 
is preserved, there were 1,785 brass- workers, male and 
female, in Birmingham. In 1841 the number had risen to 

* Be$ourceSt dtc, of Birmingham^ pp. 359, 360. 
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3,408, in 1851 to 6,695, and in 1861 to 8,334. Now the 
workpeople cannot be fewer than 9,500* Birmingham is 
now as famous for its brass as Sheffield for its steel, Man- 
chester for its cottons, and Bradford for its woollens. 

All sorts of other metal wares have a home in Birming- 
ham, from the most artistic gold and silver workmanship to 
the most trumpery imitations, outgrowths of the electro- 
plating process, for which the Elkingtons are especially 
notable, with a multitude of other articles, such as beads and 
buttons, snuff-boxes and matches, papier-mach6 goods and 
glass. 

But a detailed enumeration of the various manufactures 
of Birmingham would fill a volume, and a dozen volumes 
would not suffice for description of all the manufacturing 
contrivances and appliances that give occupation to at least 
a million Englishmen and Englishwomen. Some few of 
them, like the homely trades of bootmaking and tailoring, 
observe the rules adopted centuries ago, though here, even, 
the sewing-machine is now effecting a revolution ; in a great 
many others, like woollen and linen manufactures, the old 
trades are carried on in new ways; and in many others 
again, like electro-plating, both trades and ways are new. 
Of these last, one very noteworthy illustration is in the 
history of the india-rubber trade. In 1770 Priestley called 
attention to the newly-found substance as useful to artists in 
obliterating pencil-marks. In 1771 a London instrument- 
maker named Nairre, living opposite to the Royal Exchange, 
began to sell it in cubical pieces of half an inch size, for 
three shillings each. It was not put to much more import- 
ant use till 1823, when the late Mr. Charles Macintosh, of 
Glasgow, patented his famous waterproof clothing, and 
started a manufactory in Manchester. Shortly afterwards 
his partner, Mr. Hancock, discovered the vulcanizing process, 
and thus led the way to numberless fresh applications of 

* Resourcef, &e., of Birmingham, pp. 361, 362. 
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the substance. Messrs. Macintosh's works are now carried 
on in a building six storeys high, and covering more than 
two acres of ground ; and there are upwards of six hundred 
india-rubber manufactories, large or small, in operation in 
various parts of the world, producing articles valued at 
880,000Z., each year. Of these at least half are in Great 
Britain. 

All the thousands of men who have brought their various 
branches of manufacture to perfection deserve to be ranked 
as merchants. They it is who give chief occupation to the 
merchants proper. These latter are, in fact, principally 
agents for procuring from foreign parts certain manufac- 
tured goods and vastly greater quantifies of raw material to 
be handled by the English manufacturers, and then distri- 
buted for use among English buyers, or sent abroad in their 
altered state by the foreign merchants. 

It is curious to note how many of these merchants really 
are foreign merchants, by virtue of their nationality as well 
as the character of their traflSc. The true Englishman 
seems best adapted for manufacturing energy, for the ma- 
nagement of vast numbers of men who can be under his 
personal supervision, and of machinery which, however im- 
mense, he can inspect with his own eyes. As a merchant, he 
generally fears to embark with the boldness necessary to 
eminence in his calling, or if he does embark, he is apt to 
fail. There are, of course, many notable exceptions, but 
they prove the rule. By far the greater number of our fore- 
most merchants are either Germans or Americans. Sir 
William Brown, the great merchant of Liverpool, and 
Alexander Henry, of Manchester, though Irishmen by birth, 
were Americans by education ; and Mr. Peabody, perhaps 
the foremost merchant in all London, by reason of his vast 
commercial dealings, as well as by reason of the munificent 
way in which he applies some of the proceeds of those 
dealings, is altogether an American. Yet more numerous 
are the Germans, headed, in the last generation, by the 
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Rothschilds, and now famously represented by the house of 
Friihling and Goschen. Germans have the double advantage 
of being better linguists than Englishmen, and of possesfflng 
greater aptitude in estimating the wants and capabilities 
of foreign markets. 

Of prosperous merchants, however, whether natives or 
foreigners, England contains a goodly number, abounding 
most in London, Liverpool, and the other great ports of the 
kingdom. The merchants of the seaports, trading with 
foreign countries, are of course much more important and 
influential than those of the inland towns, whose chief business 
is with other inland towns, or who work merely as collectors 
of the goods that are to be sent abroad with help of the 
foreign merchants. London and Liverpool are, in fact, the 
great emporiums of the world. Through them pass con- 
siderably more than half of the 165,O00,0O0Z.'s worth of 
articles brought into the country, and of the 270,000,000?. 's 
worth of articles exported, London having more than a 
quarter of the whole, and Liverpool, thanks to its proximity to 
the great manufacturing districts of the northern and mid- 
land counties, engrossing more than a third. Some evidence 
of the vastness of this traffic appears in the docks that have 
been built for its accommodation. Liverpool, which in Sir 
Thomas Johnson's day could hardly be allowed to have its 
first little dock, with an area of less than three acres and a 
half, and a length of only 557 yards, now possesses docks 
and basins very nearly seventeen miles in length, with the 
addition of more than five miles of docks on the opposite 
side of the Mersey. Of the Liverpool docks the largest are 
the Prince's and the Queen's Docks, Huskisson, Brunswick, 
Coburg and George's Docks. They are thirty-nine in all, 
and Birkenhead has four of its own, the Western Float of 
Wallasey Pool being the finest dock in the world. 

London has not so many docks as Liverpool, and those it 
has are not all of them so well adapted to commercial 
purposes. They are, however, larger and more imposing 
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than any of the docks of the Mersey, with the exception of 
Wallasey Pool. London had not in former times the same 
necessity for docks as Liverpool; the old-fashioned quays 
and wharves of the Thames, offering facilities for loading 
and unloading which were not possible on the open line of 
the Mersey. But near the middle of the eighteenth century 
these old wharves and quays began to be quite insufficient 
for the growing wants of commerce. At last, in 1793, a 
plan was fairly started by the West India merchants for the 
construction of a dock and adjacent warehouses, adapted Xxy 
the trade in which they were engaged. The projected 
capital of 800,000?. was subscribed in a couple of days, and, 
after five years spent in obtaining the sanction of Par- 
liament, the West India Docks were begun in 1800, and 
opened for business in 1802. In 1801 the London Docks 
were commenced, to be finished in 1805 at a cost of 
2,000,000i They were 100 acres in extent, with room 
for 500 ships at a time, and with warehouses large enough 
to hold 280,000 tons of the wine, brandy, tobacco, rice, and 
miscellaneous articles for which they were specially designed. 
The East India Docks were sanctioned in 1803, *for the 
accommodation of the East India shipping of the port of 
London.' In 1838 they were united with the West India 
Docks, the two having a surface of 87 acres, with room for 
624 vessels, and warehouses able to contain about 200,000 
tons of goods. On one occasion there lodged in them 
20,000,000/.'s worth of colonial produce, comprising 148,563 
casks of sugar, 70,895 barrels and 33,648 bags ^of coffee, 
35,158 pipes of rum and Madeira, 14,000 logs of mahogany 
and 21,000 tons of logwood.* These three establishments 
had, for some twenty years, a monopoly in the dock-business 
of London. In 1823 the Saint Katherine's Docks were in* 
stituted ^ on the principle of free competition in trade, and 
without any exclusive privileges and immunities,' as it was 
declared in the Act of Parliament permitting them. They 

* The Land we lAw tn, vol. ii., p. 40. 
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were constructed by Telford in more imposing shape than 
any of the others^ on as much space as could be obtained 
between the London Docks and the Tower. That space 
measured 23 acres, and was obtained by the demolition of 
1,250 houses, and the turning out of 11,300 residents in 
Uiem, at a cost of about 2,000,000/. ; but it was soon found 
to be wholly inadequate to the wants of the City. Therefore, 
in 1850, the Victoria Docks were set up, with all the later 
'appliances of engineering and mechanical progre^. In 1860 
the Victoria Docks gave shelter to 2,682 ships, with a 
burthen of 850,337 tons ; the East and West India Docks 
to 1,200 ships carrying 498,366 tons ; the London Docks to 
ly032 ships with 424,338 tonnage, and the Saint Kathcrine's 
Docks to 905 ships with 223,397 tonnage. Very extensive, also, 
are the Commercial Docks on the south side of the Thames.* 
If the docks of London are smaller than those of Liver- 
pool, the aggregate trade is of course greater. Dover and 
Folkestone, Southampton and Portsmouth, with other maritime 
towns, are, indeed, really ports of London, while the business 
of Liverpool has to be divided between its own merchants 
and the traders of Manchester, and the adjacent seats of 
manufacture. Liverpool engrosses four-fifths of the trade 
of Great Britain with the United States, and also has 
extensive commerce with other parts of America, North and 
South; with the West and East Indies, and with China. 
Yet more varied and comprehensive is the trade of London. 
Its ships go to every quarter of the world, and it is resorted 
to by the merchants of every land, both for the produce and 
manufactures of England, and for the goods imported from 
abroad for immediate re-shipment. Though robbed of the 
East India monopoly, it retains more than three-quarters of 
the stupendous trade that has grown up with India, receiving 
nearly all its produce, with the exception of cotton, which 
goes direct to Liverpool or Glasgow. It receives nearly seven- 

♦ Capper, The Port and Trade of London (London, 1862), pp. 147-163 ; 
The Land toe Live in, vol. iii., pp. 37-44. 
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eighths of the coffee sent from Ceylon, and from China it 
imports nearly all the tea sent to this country, with about a 
third of its silk. Australia sends to London more than half 
of the wool grown for English use ; and to it come about a 
fifth of the corn, and a sixth of the wool, nearly half of the 
tobacco, and quite half of the sugar despatched to Great 
Britain from the West Indies and the continent of America. 
Moreover, it absorbs more than half of the English trade 
with Europe, receiving about a quarter of the grain, about ' 
half of the provisions, about two-thirds of the wines and 
spirits, and nearly all the live cattle, with a goodly share of 
all the other commodities that are brought thence for sale 
among us. In return for these imports, it exports a sixth of 
the textile fabrics, cotton, woollen, linen, and silk that are 
manufactured in England for foreign or colonial use, a 
quarter of the wrought and unwrought metals, and a third of 
the finished machinery, about half of the leather, and more 
than half of the provisions and miscellaneous articles which 
are sent abroad each year.* 

If in these general articles of commerce London engrosses 
nearly a fourth of the whole business of Great Britain, it has 
almost a monopoly in another branch of trade. Nearly all 
the gold and silver bullion and specie, either importCMi or 
exported, enters, quits, or passes through the town in which 
the Bank of England and the Mint are lodged. In 1865 
London received gold valued at 5,045,0007. from Australia, 
4,298,0007. from the United States, and 5,126,0007, from 
other places, in all, 14,469,0007. ; of which rather more 
than half was sent abroad again, 6,072,0007. to the continent 
of Europe, 575,0007. to India and Egypt, 1,581,0007. to Brazil 
and South America, and 245,0007. to other places. In the 
same year 4,923,0007. came to London in silver from Mexico, 
72,0007. from Brazil, l,654,000i from the Continent, and 
306,0007. from other parts, in all, 6,955,0007; and of this 
nearly all was sent abroad again, 3,801,0007. to India and 
♦ Oappeb, pp. 187, 188, Ac. 
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Egypt, 2,703,000?. to the Continent, and 193,000?. to other 
parts. 

These figures show an excess of imports over exports, in 
gold and silver bullion and specie of 6,254,000t The 
increased wealth of the country, however, is by no means 
indicated by the increase of gold and silver in its possession. 
Wealth is now understood to be neither money by itself, 
according to the shallow systems of economical science that 
preceded the times of Adam Smith, nor, as Adam Smith 
defined it, ' the annual produce of the land and labour of 
society ;' but ' all useful or agreeable things which possess 
exchangeable value.'* This, indeed, is the oldest view of all 
* We call wealth,' said Aristotle, * everything whose value is 
measured by money' — money being the most convenient 
standard of measurement, or the most portable representative 
of the wealth, which is composed alike of land and its material 
products, such as the houses that are built on it, the com 
that is grown from it, the minerals that are dug out of it, 
and the thousand and one manufactured articles that result 
from its cultivation ; of the labour that is expended upon 
those operations, and in all other exercises of muscle and 
brain ; and of incorporeal, transferable property, like shares 
in trading companies, mortgages on material possessions, or 
property in the public funds.t Money, therefore, now really 
consists, not only of the coin issued from the Mint, and of 

♦ Mill, Principles of Political Eeonomy, (ed. 1864), p. 6. 

t *A simple invention it waa.' eaya Mr. Caeltle, *in the old-world 
grazier, sick of lugging his alow ox about the country till he got it bartered 
for corn or oil, to tike a piece of leather, and tliereon scratch or stamp the 
mere figure of an ox, or pecw ; put it in his pocket, and call it jiecunid, 
money. Yet hereby did barter grow sale, the leather money is now 
golden and paper, and all miracles have been out-miracled ; for there are 
Bothsohilds and English National Debts; and whoso has sixpence is 
sovereign — to the length of sixpence — over all men ; commands cooks to 
fised him, pliilosophera to teach him, kings to mount guard over liim— to the 
length of sixpence.' Sartor Resartus (London, 1858), p. 24. The whole 
question of wealth, value, money, and credit, is excellently discussed in 
Mr. Macleod's Theory and Practice of Banking^ of which a second edition 
has been issued this year. 
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the notes issued from the Bank of England on the security 
of the coin or bullion retained in its coffers, and of the debts 
for which Government is answerable, but also of all other 
marketable symbols of property. Bills of exchan^, pro- 
missory notes, and all the various paper equivalents of 
wealth, real or assumed, are now of vastly more extenuve 
currency than that which has the Mint mark, or the Bank of 
England stamp. 

And the trade in these materials is, now-a-days, the most 
gigantic of all. The farmer and the miner bring to light 
the buried treasures of the earth ; the manufacturer makes 
those treasures available for use ; and the merchant either 
brings them together for manufacture, or, when they are 
manufactured, sends them far and near to every district that 
is in need of them ; but it is the banker who provides the 
circulating medium, without which none of those businesses 
could conveniently or efficiently be carried on. The richest 
and most influential men in all the world are now the 
bankers and bill-discounters, the negotiators of foreign wants, 
and other dealers in public credit Hence the vast im- 
portance of the Stock Exchange — & shabby little building in 
Capel Court — in which millions pass each day from hand to 
hand, partly in answer to the healthy requirements of trade, 
and partly, perhaps chiefly, in furtherance of wanton and 
often ruinous speculation. The great financial question of 
the day is how to regulate this institution so as best to meet 
the needs of honest trading, and to leave least room for the 
gambling and fraud which are the chief causes of money 
panics and commercial disasters. But there can be no 
question as to the magnitude of its operations,* and the 
extent of its influence. In 1865, besides all its traffic in 
the English funds, in foreign shares, and in the shares of the 
innumerable public companies already in existence, the Stock 
Exchange was the scene of negotiation for six new foreign 
loans, amounting in all to 46,236,363^., and for two hundred 
and eighty-seven companies, with a professed capital of 
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106,995,000?., all available for speculatiye purposes, and with 
an actual deposit of 12,174,790/.* 

Most of these were of course Limited liability Companies ; 
this being now the favourite form of speculation in succession 
to the older kind of joint>-stock trading that came into 
fashion about forty years before, and to the railway mania 
that assumed importance some twenty years afterwards. 
Joint-stock enterprise is undoubtedly an absolute necessity 
in the present stage of commercial development, and there is 
much to be said in favour of the Limited Liability principle, 
introduced in the hope of correcting some evils consequent 
on the older modes of operation. It is not strange or 
unadviaable that great private undertakings which have 
advanced, under private management, to such vastness that 
they can hardly be carried on without the addition of fresh 
capital and the introduction of fresh managers, should 
be turned into joint-stock companies ; and there are other 
enterprises which, like banks, cannot be conducted safely 
without a larger guarantee than private capitalists can 
generally give ; or which, like railways or docks, can only be 
entered upon with resources that no single speculator — though 
a Rothschild or a Thornton — has command of. But nine- 
tenths of the companies now formed, under the Limited Lia- 
bility Act, have no such excuses. A great many of them are 

* ThuB analyeed in the Economiet :— 

Manufacturing and Trading 116 £28,635.000 £22.207,900 £3,890,290 

Banking 11 15.200.000 10.400.000 1,465.000 

BaUways 14 12.720.000 8,140,000 1,180,900 

Financial and Biscount . . 10 12.200.000 9.025.000 1.095,000 

BuUding and Investment . 32 9,815.000 7.350.000 1.1H6.250 

ABSiuanoe 7 9.250.000 8.050.000 395.000 

Shipping 15 6.170.000 4.235.000 729.100 

Mining 49 4.505.000 4,196.000 1.038,000 

Gas 6 2.025,000 1.750,000 370.000 

Hofcela 12 1300.000 1.250.000 264.500 

MiBoellaneous .... 15 5.175,000 3,975.000 560,750 

287 106,995,000 75,578,900 12,174.790 
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projected in dishonesty, and worked unscrupulously, until the 
inevitable failure ensues, showing a waste of all the capital 
invested, and gain to none but the moneyless projectors. 
Many others are undertaken honestly, but by men unfit for 
business, and in furtherance of plans that are generally un- 
businesslike. They, too, are certain, sooner or later, to fail ; 
and experience proves that many, even of the companies estab- 
lished from good motives and conducted in honest ways, are 
utterly untrustworthy. They all have this element of weak- 
ness — that they are built up with money in which the actual 
managers of die conceras have but litde interest ; and that, 
therefore, the money is spent more recklessly, and responsi- 
bilities are assumed more fearlessly than would be the case if 
the capitalists looked after their own business, or if the mana- 
gers had to bear the whole or any adequate share of the risk. 

From this prevalence of joint-stock undertakings, however, 
there seems likely to ensue an entire change in the system of 
modern trade, a return, with differences necessarily resulting 
from the growth of civilization during the last twelve or 
fourteen centuries, to something like the method of the oldest 
commerce of our island. 

In early days all men were mercliants. Every one who 
had grown anything on his own fields, or made anything 
with his own hands, or brought anything from foreign 
countries by his own labour, himself took it to market, 
either to barter it for something else of which he was in 
need, or to dispose of it for money, and with that money 
to make purchases to his taste. As society advanced, it 
became expedient for certain classes to devote themselves 
to productive labour, and to leave the business of buying and 
selling, on a large scale, in the hands of other classes 
specially prepared or fitted for the work. So it has been 
for many centuries, and in each century trade has become 
more restricted in its character, none being able to enter 
upon it prosperously who do not give to it all their energies. 
The most energetic have been most successful, and during 
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the last hundred years merchant princes have acquired in- 
fluence and wealth unparalleled in the, history of earlier times. 
Now it is no uncommon thing for cotton-spinners and iron- 
masters to have several thousand persons in their employ ; 
and our greatest merchants, like the Barings or the Roth- 
schilds, if their immediate servants are fewer, are really 
masters of far greater numbers, since both manufacturers 
and their workpeople, and shipowners and their sailors, 
contribute to their maintenance, and look to them, in return, 
for the employment that gives them subsistence. As society 
progresses, it is found that commercial enterprises, to be 
thoroughly successful, must be carried on in more and more 
gigantic ways, as thus the new appliances of machinery can 
be used most economically, and all the expenses of production 
can be most reduced. 

But this arrangement, of subjecting thousands to a single 
individual, and of allowing by far the greater share of the 
profits to enrich that single individual, while the thousands 
have to be content with weekly earnings, which, whether 
much or little, are at any rate kept always at the lowest pos- 
sible point by competition in an overstocked labour-market, 
is manifestly unjust The injustice has afforded some excuse 
for the numberless strikes and combinations in which, during 
the last two or three generations, have been squandered both 
money and the physical strength ftat goes to the making of 
money ; and which, if th^y have ruined some rich masters, 
have brought terrible sufferings upon thousands and thousands 
of the labouring classes. Working people themselves, how- 
ever, are learning the folly of all such violent measures, and 
are entering upon a sounder course of action. 

Seeing that richer men are uniting in joint-stock com- 
panies, each with several hundreds or thousands of share- 
holders, they are resolving that they, too, will form co- 
operative societies, and manage .trades or manufactories, in 
which they will be partners as well as labourers. In Rochdale, 
Manchester, and elsewhere, this disposition is very apparent 
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Already there are large establishments in which business 
is successfully carried on by companies of workmen, under 
the guidance of directors chosen from and by themselves. 
In other instances the masters have wisely admitted their 
labourers to partnership with them, taking to themselves a fair 
remuneration for the capital they have embarked, paying the 
men at market rates for the work that they do, and equi- 
tably sharing all the profits with them. This practice, once 
adopted and found successful, must certainly be extended. 
When the grievous difierences that have long existed between 
masters and workpeople are thus removed, the real enfran- 
chisement of the labouring classes will begin. 
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coinage, iL 112-115 ; his last em- 



ployments, ii. 115 : his iUnesB and 
death, ii. 116; his character and 
place in commercial history, ii. 
116-119. 

Bradford, L 283; iL 404. 

Brazil, early tradt^ with, by William 
Hawkins, L 197-199: by John 
Withal and others, i. 199-201. 

Bristol in Anglo-Snxon times, L 5 ; 
in the twclftli century, i. 13, 9^ 
97; under the Tudors, L 135, 
147, 148, 355 ; in the seventeenth 
century, i. 327, 355-357 ; in the 
eighteenth century, ii. 16. 

Brooke, Humphrey, of Liverpool 
(1588,, iL 30. 

Brown, Sir WUliam, of Liverpool 
(1784-1864), his birth and educa- 
tion, iL 300 : his life in America, 
300 ; his settlement in Liverpool, 
ii 301. 307 ; his trading occupa- 
tions, ii. 299-301, 308-311, 313 ; 
bis 8ervi(v>a to Liveq)ool com- 
merce, ii. 307, 308, 318 ; and to 
tiie general improvement of the 
town, 310, 311, 318; his sl.aie in 
the Anti-Com-lAW League, ii. 
311, 312 ; his work and place in 
Parliament, it. 313-315; his me- 
diation between England and 
America, ii. 315-318 ; his founda- 
tion of the Liverpool Free Li- 
brary, ii. 319, 320 ; his later occu- 
pations and death, ii. 320. 

Bruges, English trade with, L 40, 
117. 

Buchanan, Andrew and George, of 
Glasgow, ii. 182, 183. 

Bulleyn, Geoffrey, of London (1453), 
L 106. 

Burton-upon-Trent, ii. 154, 391. 

Bury, L 283; ii. 157, 158, 169. 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, i. 131, 
149-152. 156. 

Calais, English merchants in, i. 39, 
117, 118. 

Campbell, George, banker of Lon- 
don, ii. 126, 137. 

Canada, trade witli, ii. 2-4. 

Canu, Sir Robert, of Bristol, L 326, 
327. 

Canyngp, John, of Bristol, (d. 1405\ 
i. 98. 

Ganynge. Thomas, Lord Mayor ot 
Loudon (1456), L 99. 
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OanTDge, William, of Bristol (d. 
1396;, i. 98. 

Oemynge, William, of Bristol (1400- 
1474), his parentage, i. 98; his 
trade with Iceland and Prassia, 
i 100, 101; his public services 
under Henry the Sixth, i. 102, 
103 ; his entertainment of Edward 
the Fourth, 103, 104 ; his estab- 
lishment of a merchant's guild at 
Bristol, i. 105 ; his wealth, i. 100, 
106; his retirement from trade, 
and death, i. 106. 

CSarpenter, John, Town Clerk of 
li)ndon and executor of Whitting- 
ton, i. 94, 106. 

Garron Iron Works, Glasgow, ii. 95. 

Ohamberlayne, Hugh, his projected 
Land-Bank, i. 372. 

Chancellor, Bichard, his expeditions 
to Bussia, i. 131, 132. 

Charta Meicatoria, the, i. 20, 21. 

Chester, in Boman times, i. 2; in 
Anglo-Saxon times, i. 5; in the 
tweuth century, i. 13; in later 
times, ii. 30, 31. 

Chetham, Humphrey, of Manchester 
( 1580-1 653 >, his birth and parent- 
age, i. 285, 286 ; his trade, i. 286, 
292, 293 : his refusal of knight- 
hood, i. 287 ; his appointment as 
Sheriff of Lancashure, i. 288 ; as 
Collector of Ship-money, i. 289 ; 
as High Collector of Subsidies, i. 
290 ;l as General Treasurer for 
Lancashire, i. 290; his troubles 
under the Commonwealth, i. 291- 
293 : his institution of Chetham 
Hospital, i. 293, 294; his death 
and burial, i. 295. 

Child, Sir Francis, of London (1642- 
1713), i. 352; u. 120. 

Child, Sir John, in Bombay (d. 1691), 
i. 347-349. 

Child, Sir Josiah, of London (1630- 
1699), his birth and parentage, i. 
332; his early trade with New 
England, i. 333, 334 ; his business 
as a brewer, i. 334 ; his residence 
at Wanstead House, i. 335; his 
Oheervatiofis concerning Trade^ L 
335-338; his New Discourae of 
Trade, i. 339-342; his share in 
the management of the East India 
Company, i. 343-350; his place 
at Court, L 345; his mamages 
VOL. II. 



and fi&mily relationships, i 335, 
351 ; his death and character, i. 
350, 351. 

Childs, the earlier and later, i. 331, 
332, 351, 352. 

China, trade with, ii. 6. 

Clayton, William, of LiverpooL ii. 
37, 39, 43, 44. 

Cleveland, William, of Liverpool, iL 
37. 

Clough, Bichard, Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham's agent and partner, i. 187, 
190. 191. 

Coal-trade, the, in the middle ages, i. 
141 ; at present, ii. 392-394. 

Cobden, Bichard (1804^1865), his 
birth and ancestry, ii. 366; his 
schooling and early life, ii. 367 ; 
his emplo3rment as a commercial 
traveller, ii. 368; his establish- 
ment as a merchant and manu- 
facturer, ii 369, 370 ; his share in 
the inoorpoiation of Manchester, 
ii. 370 ; his share in the Anti-Com- 
Law agitation, ii. 870-376; his 
travels on the Continent, ii. 376, 
377 ; his later occupation in Par- 
liament, ii. 377, 378 ; his prociue- 
ment of ihe Commercial Treaty 
with France, ii. 379-381, 392 ; his 
speech on the national defences, 
ii. 382; his last Parliamentary 
speech and death, ii. 383; his 
character and services to com- 
merce, ii. 878, 384. 

Colquhoun, Patrick, of Glasgow, 
(1745-1820), his buih and early 
occupations, ii. 184 ; his services 
to GlaM[ow, iL 184-187 ; his work 
in London and death, ii. 187, 188. 

Colston, Edward, of Bristol (1636- 
1721), his birth and parentage, i. 
353, 354; his trade, i. 854, 358, 
360; his charities, i. 354, 358- 
361 ; his residence at Mortlake, i. 
362 : his Parliamentary election, 
i. 361 ; his death and burial, i. 
362. 

Colston, Humphry, Consul in Spain. 
i. 354. 

Colston, William, Sheriff of Bristol 
(1608-1681) i. 353. 354. 

Commerce, English, in ihe earliest 
times, i. 1, 2; in Anglo-Saxon 
times, i, 3-8; under tne Plan- 
tagenets, i. 9-46; in the fifteenth 
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century, i 47, 48 ; under Henry 
the Seventh, i. 109-116; under 
Henry the Eighth, i. 116-121; 
under Edward the Sixth and Mnry, 
L 125; under Elizabeth, i. 126-136. 
229 ; under James the First and 
Charles the First, i. 136, 144-146, 
296-899 ; under the later Stuarts 
and the early Gkorges. i. 304- 
314 ; its rapid extension since 
1760, ii. 16, 22-28; its condition 
in 1865. ii. 385-422. 

Cort, Henry (1783), U. 13, 14. 

Cotton trade and manufacture, i. 
285; ii. 152, 160. 161, 165. 290, 
291. 398-402. 

Coutts, James, of Edinburgh and 
London (d. 1778), ii. 123, 126, 137. 

Coutts. John, of Edinburgh {d, 1750), 
u. 121. 122. 

Coutts, John, of Edinburgh (d. 
1761). ii. 123-127. 

Coutts, Patrick, of Montrose (d. 
1704). ii. 121. 

Coutts, Patrick, of London, ii. 123, 
126. 

Coutts, Thomas, of London (d. 1822), 
his early employments, ii, 123; 
his establishment as • banker, ii. 
126, 137; his first marriage, ii. 
138, 139 ; his daughters, ii. 139 ; 
his bank management, ii. 139- 
144 ; his character and private 
life, ii. 144 ; his second mar- 
riage, ii. 145, 146 ; his death, ii. 
147. 

Craneges, the, ii. 13. 

Crompton, Samuel, ii. 161, 165, 166. 

Cropper, James, of Liverpool (d. 
1840). ii. 293. 

Cuming, Tl^lliam, of Edinburgh, ii. 
125. 

Cunliffe, Adam. ii. 54. 

Cunliffe, Foster, of Liverpool (1685- 
1758), ii, 55, 57. 64. 

Dale, David, of Glasgow (1739- 
1806), his parentage and early 
history, ii. 188, 189 ; his trade in 
Glasgow, ii. 189-192, 198, 203; 
his charitable works and religious 
zeal, ii. 190-192, 198 ; his cotton- 
mills at New Lanark, ii. 192- 
198 ; his death and character, ii. 
198. 

Dansell, Sir William, i. 177. 



Daranda, Paul(d. 1729). i. 399, 400, 

402. 
Darby, Abraham, of Coalbrook Dale 
(1730), ii. 11, 13. 

Darien, Paterson's colony at, i. 
366-368. 377-387, 389. 391. 

Darwin, Erasmus, ii. 102-104. 

Day, Thomas, author of '* Sandford 
and Merton," ii. 100. 102, 107. 

Defoe, Daniel, bis opinions on com- 
merce, i. 305, 313; his praise of 
William Patersou, i. 403. 

De la Poles, the early, i. 50; t2ie 
later, i. 68-70. 

De la Pole, Jolm. of Hull, i. 52. 

De la Pole, Nicholas, i. 51. 

De la Pole, Richajxi, of Hull (d. 
1345) i. 52; his employments 
under Edward the Second, L 55 ; 
under Edward the Thii^i, L 56- 
58; hLs trade and wealth, L 55, 
57, 58, 62 ; his death, i. 58. 

De la Pole, WilUam, of Totnee, i. 
50. 

De la Pole, William, of Bouen, i 51 . 

De la Pole, William, of BaveDsrod, 
i. 51 52. 

De la'Poie. Sir William, of Hull 
(d. 1366), i. 52 ; his various loaiij) 
to Edward the Third, i. 55-57. 
61-64 ; his tnidt3 and wealth, i. 
57-59, 66 ; his services as pur- 
veyor to the army in France, i. 
60, 62, 64 ; as Chief Baron of the 
£lxcheqner, i. 65, 66; favours 
granted to, by Edward the Third. 
61-65, 67; his imprisonment in 
Devizes Castle, i. 66 ; his pbilan- 
throphies in Hull, i. 59, 67 ; his 
death and burial, i. 68. 

Denison, Joseph, of Leeds, i 216, 
217. 

Denisons of Leeds, other, ii. 216. 

Dobbs, Sir Richard, founder of 
Christ's Hospital, London, i. 279. 

Drake, Sir Francis, L 207-209, 211, 
228, 238. 

Drapers* Guild in London, ii. 137. 

Drummond, Andrew, banker of 
London, ii. 126. 

Dublin in the middle ages, i 15. 

Duckett, Sir Lionel, Lord Mayor of 
London (1573), i. 230. 

Dudley. Dud n621), u. 8, 9. 

Dunwidi in the twelfth century, i. 
14. 
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Earles of Liverpool, the, ii. 64, 78. 
\ East India Company, its foundation, 
L 131, 209, 236 ; its early history, 
I i. 236-246, 291» 315, 316, 341- 
350 ; its later history, ii. 4-6, 240, 
' 297, 301, 326, 332. 
\ Edelsten and Williams, of Birming- 
I ham, ii. 410. 

Edinburgh in the middle ages, i. 15, 
260; in t)ie sixteenth century, i. 
261 ; in the eighteenth century, 
ii. 122. 125, 127. 

Edward the First's Charta Mer- 
catoria, i. 20. 

Edward the Second, services of the 
De la Poles to. i. 56. 

Edward the Third, his incorporation 
of the London Guilds, i. 34 ; his 
relations with Richard and 
William de la Pole, i. 56-67; 
character of his reign, i. 80. 

Edward the Fourth's visit to Bristol, 
i. 103. 104. 

Eliot, Hugh, of Bristol, i. 153. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her relations with 
Sir Thomas Gresham, i. 192; 
with the Hawkinses, L 211-214, 
225-227. 

Elphinstone, William, of Glasgow, 
1. 107 ; ii. 174. 

Etruria, ii. 70-72, 90, 92. 

Ewart, William, of Liverpool (d. 
1823), ii. 294, 295. 

Ewing, Humphrey, of Glasgow 
(1744-1814) ii. 321, 322. 

Ewing. James, of Glasgow (1775- 
1853), his birth and education, ii. 
322, 323 ; his trading occupations, 
ii. 323, 329, 332; his house in 
Queen Street, ii. 328; his share 
in the Glasgow Bank, ii. 329 ; in 
the Glasgow Savings Bank, ii. 
329; his services as Dean of 
Guild, ii. 330; his improvement 
of Glasgow High School, and 
other philanthropic work, ii. 331 ; 
his share in removing the East 
India Company's monopoly, ii. 
832 ; and in rei^ealing the Test 
and Corporation Acts, ii. 333 ; his 
zeal in prison reform, ii. 333, 334 ; 
his care of the honest poor, ii. 
334, 335; his opening of the 
Glasgow Necropolis, ii. 335; of 
ihe Royal Exchange and the 
Jamaica Bridge, ii, 336 ; his elec- 



tion as Lord Provost and Member 
of Parliament, ii. 337 ; his retire- 
ment and death, ii. 337, 338; his 
benefactions, ii. 338, 339. 

Fairbaim, Mr. William, of Man- 
chester, ii. 396. fi 

Fairs, the origin of, i 7. 

Farendon, William and Nicholas, of 
London, i. 72, 73. 

Fentons of Leeds, the, ii. 226, 227. 
229. 

Finlay, Kirkman, of Glasgow, ii. .-■ •' 
326, 327. 332. 

Finzel, Conrad, of Bristol (d. 1859), 
ii. 19-21. \ 

Fishmongers' Guild in Ix)ndou, i. 36. ^ *' 

Fitch, Ralph, his overland journey •• 
to India (1553), i. 236. 

Fitz-Alwyn, Henrv, first Mayor of 
London (d. 1214*), i. 71, 72. 

Flakefield, William, of Glasgow, ii. 
177. 178. 

Flcmisli colonists in England, under 
William Rufus and Henry the 
First, i. 9; under the Tudors, I 
139. 

Forbes, Sir William, banker of Edin- 
burgh (d. 1806) ii. 128. 

Fothergill, John, Matthew Boulton's 
partner, ii. 89. 

Francis, Simon, Mayor of London 
(1343, 1356}, i. 73. 

Free-trade, i. 171, 415 ; ii. 21-28, 
165, 167, 168, 273-276, 311, 312. 
332, 370-375, 379-385. 

Frobisher, Martin, i. 215-219. 

Fry, Joseph, of London, ii. 348. 

Fuggers, or Fulcare, the great Ger- 
man merchants, i 166, 178. 

Garway, Henry, of London, i. 317, 

318 ; ii. 37. 
Garwav, Sir William, of London 

(d. 1625), i. 317. 
George the Third, his friendship 

for Wedgwood and Bentlcy. ii. 

72, 73: fur Boulton, ii. 89, 91,92. 
Gibson, Walter, of Glasgow, ii. 176. 
Gideon, Samson, of London (d. 1762), 

ii. 236, 237. 
Gilbart, James William, ii. 358. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, i. 215. 216, 

219, 220, 355. 
Gillott, Joseph, of Birmingham, ii. 

408. 
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GladstaineB and Gladstones, the, of 
Lanarkshire and Leith, ii. 292. 

Gladstone, Sir John, of Liverpool 
(1764-1851) ; his birth and early 
occupations, ii. 292, 293, 295 ; his 
opposition to the Orders in Coun- 
cil, ^ 295. 296 ; his services to 
Liverpool commerce, ii. 297, 804 ; 
his own trade, ii. 292, 295, 297, 
299, 304 ; his share in the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, ii. 
298, 299 ; his politics and his 
work in Parliament, ii. 302, 303 ; 
his wealth and his charities, ii. 
303-305; his life in retirement 
at Fasque, ii. 305, 306 ; his death 
there, ii. 306. 

Glassford, John, of Glasgow, ii. 183. 

Glasgow in tlie middle oges, i. 15 ; 
ii. 174, 175; in the seventeenth 
century, ii. 175, 176, 178 ; in the 
eighteenth century, ii. 179-182 ; 
in the nineteenth century, ii. 324, 
325. 

Godfrey, Michael, of London, his 
share in founding the Bank of 
England, i. 371, 373-376. 

Goldsmids of London, the, ii. 235- 
239. 

Goldsmiths' Guild in London, i. 36. 

Gott, Benjamin, of Leeds (1762- 
1840), ii. 217, 219-222, 230-233. 

Gournays, tlie elder, ii. 340, 341. 

Grants of Manchester, the, ii. 289. 

Gresham, James, of Holt, i. 164. 

Gresham, John, of Gret^ham, i. 164. 

Gresham, Sir John (d. 1556), his 
trade, i. 165, 167, 180 ; his loans 
to Henry the Eighth, i. 167, 173; 
his charities, i. 172, 174; his 
death and costly burial, i. 173. 

Gresham, Sir John (d. 1560\i. 174. 

Gresham, Sir Richard (d. 1549), his 
trade, and his loans to Henry the 
Eighth, i. 165, 167; his friend- 
ship for Cardinal Wolsey, i. 168, 
169; his re-organization of the 
City hospitals, i. 169, 170 ; his 
project ror a burse in London, 
1. 170; his arguments in favour of 
free trade, i. 171 ; his death, 1. 
172. 

Greshtun. Thomas (d. 1658), mer- 
chant and priest, 165-167. 

Gresham, Six Thomas (1519-1579), 
his schooling and City training. 



i. 174, 175; his marriage, i. 176 • 
his trade, i. 176, 187, 188, 192 ; 
his possessions, i. 192, 193 ; his 
services to Ed^^ard the Sixth* L 
177-181 ; to Queen Mary, i. 182 ; 
to Queen Elizabeth, i. 183-188 ; 
his building of the first Royal 
Exchange, i. 191; his founda- 
tion of Gresham College, i. 192, 
195 ; his troubles as guardian of 
Lady Mary Grey, 1 193, 194; his 
place in commercial history, L 195 ; 
his deatli and burial, i. 195, 196. 

Gresham, William (d. 1548), L 165. 

Grey, Lady Mary, i. 193, 194. 

Grimsby, i. 51, 53. 

Grocers' Guild in London, the, !. 37. 

Guilds, the origin of, i. 30; of 
London, i. 33-38 ; of Bristol, i. 
105; of Norwich, i. 138. 139; of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, i. 142, 143. 

Gurnay, Francis, of London {Jb, 
1581), ii. 341, 343, 344. 

Gumey, Bartlett (d. 1803) iL 347. 

Gurnev, Hudson, of Norwich (1775- 
1864), ii. 137. 347. 

Gumey, John, of Norwich (1655- 
172 J). 11344. 

Gumey, John of Norwich (1688- 
1740), ii. 345, 346. 

Gumey, Jolin, of Norwich (1750- 
1809), ii. 347, 349. 

Gumey, Joseph John (1789-1847). 
ii. 347, 356. 

Gumev, Su: Richard, of London 
(1577-1649). ii. 342. 

Gumey, Richard, of Norwich, iL 
137, 347. 

Gumey, Samuel, of London (1786- 
1856), his birth and education, iL 
347, 348; his business occupa- 
tions, ii. 348-350, 352-^60; his 
charitable and philanthropic dis- 
position, ii. 3G0-363; his death, 
li. 364. 

Guy, Thomas, of London (1644- 
1724), i. 408, 409. 

Hali&z under the Tudors, i. 282, 283. 
Hardman, John, of Liverpool 

(d. 1755), ii 61. 
Harrison, John, of Leeds (1579- 

1656), ii 212-214. 
Hawkins, John, of Tavistock, i. 197. 
Hawkins, Sir John, (1525-1595); 

his parentage and early voyaging, 
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]. 201; his three expeditions to 
the West Indies, i. 203-208; his 
trade iu London and Plymouth, i. 
210. 224, 227; his projects for 
annoying the Spaniards, i. 200, 
226, 227 ; his rebuke of Spanish 
prido while in command of the 
Channel Fleet, i. 212, 213; his 
overreaching of Philip the Se- 
cond, i. 213, 214 : his services as 
Treasurer of the Navy, i. ^Vk, 
223-227 ; his work m Parliament, 
i. 214, 215; his narrow escape 
from being murdered, L 215 ; his 
last voyage to the West Indies, 
and death there, i. 228. 

Hawkins, Sir Richard, son of the 
above, i. 223, 228. 

Hawkins, William, of Plymoutli, 
&ther of Sir John Hawkins, his 
early voyages to Brazil, i. 197- 
199. 

Hawkins, William, of Plymouth and 
London, son of the above, i. 201 ; 
his trade, i. 210, 224, 227 ; his 
services to Plymouth, i. 211. 

• Hawkins, young Mr. William ;' his 
voyage to Brazil, i. 221, 222 ; his 
voyage to the East Indies, i. 239. 

Henry the First's introduction of 
Flemings into England, i. 9. 

Henry the Second's furtlierance of 
trade, i. 12, 13. 

Henry the Third's legislation re- 
garding commerce, i 18^ 23. 

Henry the Fourth's dealings with 
Whittington, i. 89. 

Henry the Fifth's dealings with 
Whittington, L 90-92. 

Henry the Seventh's furtherance of 
trade, i. 46, 109-113. 

Henry the Eighth's care of trade, i. 
116-118, 120; and of shippmg, i. 
121-124. 

Heriot, George, of Edmburgh, i. 262. 

Heriot, George, of Edinbuigh (1540- 
1610), i. 262. 

Heriot, Greorge, of Edinburgh and 
London (1563-1624), his birth 
and early history, i. 263, 264 ; his 
shops and cmitomers in Edin- 
burgh, i. 264, 265 ; his residence 
in Ix>ndon, i. 268, 28 1 ; liis dealings 
with James the Sixth and Queen 
Anne, i. 265-268, 273-276; his 
progress in trade, L 276 ; his two 



marriages, i. 264, 277 ; his dispute 

with his father-in-law. i. 278 ; his 

estdbliahment of Heriot s Hospital. 

i. 279, 280; his death, i. 281. 
Herricks of Leicester, the, i. 268- 

272. 
Herrick, Sir William, of London 

(1557-1653), i. 268, 270-873. 
Herries, Robert, banker of* London, 

ii. 128. 
Hey, William, of Leeds, ii. 230. 
Heywood. Arthur, of Liverpool 

(1715-1795), ii. 61-65, 76, 78, 79. 
Hevwood, Benjamin, of Drogheda 

(1687-1725), ii. 60. 
Heywood, Benjamin, of Liverpool 

(yi722-1795), ii. 61-65, 78, 79. 
Heywood. Sir Bejamin, of Man- 
chester 1 1794-1865), ii. 63, 79. 
Hinde, John, Mayor of London (1393;, 

i. 86, 89. 
Hoares, tlie, mercliants and bankers 

of London, ii 129-131. 
Hobbe, Walter, of Bristol (1295), i. 

96. 
Hopes of Amsterdam and London, 

the, ii. 243, 344. 
Hore, James, goldsmith, of London, 

ii. 129. 
Houghton, Richard, of Liverpool, 

ii. 37, 44. 
Hull, its early history, i. 53, 54, 59, 

67. 
Huntsman, Benjamin, of Siieffleld 

(1740), i. 12, 87. 

India, trade with, 11. 4-6. [See also 
East India Company^] 

India-rubber trade, the, ii. 411, 412. 

Intercursus Magnus, the, i. 113. 

Iron-working and steel-making in 
Romish times, i. 2 ; iu the seven- 
teenth century, ii. 8, 9; in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, ii. 9-15; at the present 
tune, ii. 15, 394-397, 406, 407. 

James the Sixth of Scotland, and 
First of England, his dealings 
with Sir Hugh Myddelton, L 249, 
250 ; with George Heriot, i. 265- 
269, 273-276. 

Jay, John, of Bristol, i. 105, 148. 

Jenkinaon, Anthony, his journey to 
the East, i 133. 

Jews, the, in the middle ages, i. 10. 
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Johnson, Thomas, of Liverpool 
(d. 1700). ii. 34-36. 52. 

Jonnson. Sir Thomas, of Liverpool 
(d. 1729), his birth and early occu- 
pations, ii. 36 ; his trade, ii. 38, 
39, 42-44, 52 ; his municipal ap- 
pointments and semces to the 
town. ii. 36, 40, 41. 43-51 ; his 
ParliamentaTy occupations, ii. 39- 
42, 51 ; his knightliood, ii. 51 ; 
his later history and death, ii. 52. 

Keir, Captain James, of Birming- 
ham, ii. 101. 102, 107. 

Kendrew, John, of Darlington, ii. 
225, 226. 

Lamb, Charles, and the India Office, 
ii. 240. 241. 

Lancaster, Captain James, L 236. 

Law, John, i. 401, 402, 407. 

Leeds, early history of, i. 283; ii. 
211; in the seventeenth century, 
ii. 217; in the eighteenth century, 
ii. 218, 219; in the nineteenth 
century, ii. 222. 223, 229. 

Levant or Turkey Company of 
Merchants, i. 131. 231. 297. 323. 

Leyland or BuUin, Richard, of 
Liverpool (d. 1844), ii. 294. 

Leyland, Thomas, of Liverpool, iL 
294, 295. 

Lincoln in the middle ages, i. 14, 53. 

Linen trade and manufacture, ii. 
177, 223-229, 402. 403. 

Liverpool, its early history, i. 289 ; 
ii. 29-31; in the seventeenth 
century, ii. 31--35; in the eighteenth 
century, il 44-46. 55-59, 75-78, 
290, 291 ; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, u. 290, 413, 415. 

Liverpool docks* ii. 47-51, 76, 413. 

Lock, Micliacl, of London, i. 217. 

Lock, Sir William, i. 217. 

Lombard bankers in London, i, 41. * 

Lombe, Sir Thomns, liis silk-mdls at 
Derby, i. 307-309. ii. 344. 

London, in Roman timesi i. 2 ; in the 
twelfth contury, i. 11, 13, 71, 72; 
in the thirteenth century, i. 19, 
20. 24, 25; in the days of Whit- 
tington, i. 77, 78, 87. 88; in the 
davs of Gre^am, i. 189. 190. 

London Docks, iL 413-415. 

London Guilds, i. 33-38. 

London Lackpenny, Lydgate's,i. 28. 



Lunar Society, the, at Birmingham, 

ii. 103-107. 
Lynn in the middle ages, i. 14, 53. 
Lyon, Archibald, of Glasgow, ii. 174, 

175. 

Manchester, early history of, L 283- 
285; in the eighteenth century, 
ii. 150, 151; in the uineteentU 
century, ii. 268-273. 

MvDbfield, James, of Edinburgh, iL 

T26. 

Marshall, John, of Leeds a765- 
1845), ii. 217, 223, 225-233. 

Markets in Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman times, i. 7 ; in the middle 
ages, i. 24. 

Maryland, early history of, i. 300. 

Mellon. Harriet, Thomas Coutta's 
second wife, ii. 145-147. 

Mercer, John, a nierShant of Perth, 
ciiptured by John Fhilpot, of 
London (1378), i. 83. 

Mercers' Guild in London, i. 37, 89. 

Merchant Adventurers of England, 
L 40, 114-116, 126-130, 298. 

Merchants of tiie Staple, i. 38-40. 

Merchants of the Steel-yard, L 31, 
32, 125, 126, 178. 

Merchants, Anglo-Saxon, L 4, 5, 8 ; 
mediffival, i. 26, 29, 34-38, 78, 
79; sixteenth century, L 124- 
127. 

Methuen Treaty, of 1703, L 311, 
312. 

Middleton, Captain David, L 232, 
239 240 245. 

Middleton.' Sir Henry (d. 1613), his 
early occupations, L 232, 237; 
his tirst voyage to the East Lidies, 
i. 237, 238 ; his voyage in the Bed 
Dragon, i. 238, 239; his services 
at home. i. 240 ; his voyage in the 
Trades Increate, L 241-244 ; his 
death, i. 244. 

Miles. Philip John, of Bristol (1774r- 
1848 , ii. 17, 18. 

Miles, WUliam. of Bristol, father of 
the above. iL 16-19. 

Moncrief, Robert Scott, of Glasgow, 
iL 207. 208. 

Montcith. Henry, of Glasgow 

ih. 1710).iL20L 

Monteith, Henry, of Glasgow (1764- 
1848). ii. 209, 210. 

Monteith, James (b. 1734), his 
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life and work in Glasgow, ii 202- 
.207. 

Monteith, John, banker of Glasgow, 
ii. 207, 208. 

Moore, Edward, (d. 1678), his pos- 
sessions in Liverpool, ii. 33-35. 

Mnn, Thomas,* of London, (1^24), 1. 
297. 298. 

Murmy, Mathew, of Leeds (1765- 
1826). ii. 226, 227. 

Muscovy Company, the, i. 131, 21% 
298. 

Myddelton, Sir Hugh (1555- 
1631 ) ; his birth, i. 233. 234 ; his 
employments as a goldsmith, i. u 
235, 246 ; as a merchant adven- 
turer, i. 235, 246 ; »s a manufac- 
turer, i. 247 ; in Parliament, i. 234, 
246 ; his construction of the New f 
River, i. 247, 251-256 : of Brad- 
ing Harbour, ). 257 ; h£ mines in 
Denbigh, i. 257; his services to 
Denbigh, i. 235, 258 ; his death, i. 
258. 

Myddelton, Robert, of London, i. 
233, 234 : his services to the East 
India Company, i. 236, 241, 245. 

Myddelton, Sir Thomas, of London, 
i. 233, 234; his share in the 
establishment of the East India 
Company, i. 236, 245; his Lord 
Mayor's Show, i. 252-256. 

Myddelton, Cuptain William, (?1545- 
1603) i. 233, 234. 

Xasmyth's steam hammer, ii. 14. 

Navigation Act of 1651, i. 309, 310. ' 

Navy, rise of the Englibh, i. 120, 121 ; 
its condition, under Henry the 
j-ighth. i. 122, 123; under Queen 
Elizabeth, i. 135, 136 ; under the 
Stuarts, i. 136. 

Neilson's hot blast furnace, ii. 14. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, i. 15, 116, 
140-143. 

New England, early history of, L 
300-802, 333. 334, 355, 356. 

New Lanark cotton mills, Ii. 192- 
200. 

New York, early history of, i. 302, 
303. 

Norrises of Liverpool, the, ii. 37, 38. 

North, Sir Dudley, of London (1641- 
1691), his birth and parentage, i. 
318, 319 ; hiij schooling and 'pren- 
tice life, i. 320 ; his occupations at 



Smyrna and Constantinople, i. 
321-323 ; his residence ana trade 
in London, i 323, 324. 326; his 
employments under Charles the 
Scoond and James the Second, i. 
824, 325; his marriage and city 
life,i. 326, 327; his great house 
in London, i 327 ; his private life 
and domestic amusements, i. 228- 
320 ; his death, i. 331. 
Norwich in the middle ages, i. 14, 
137; under the Tudors, L 138, 
139; under the Stuarts, i. 140; 
in the eighteenth century, ii. 346. 

Onions, Peter, of Merthyr Tydvil 
(1783>, ii. 13. 

Osborne, Sir Edward, of London 
(d. 1591 ,1.201, 230-232. 

Overend, John, of London, ii. 349. 

Owen, Robert, his early history, ii. 
195-197 ; his share in the manage- 
ment of the New Lanark Mills, ii 
197-200; his later occupations, 
200, 210. 

Paice, Joseph, friend of Sir Francis 
Baring and Charles Lamb, ii. 240- 
242. 

Patten, Thomas, of Warrington, ii. 
47. 

Paterson, William, of Dumfries 
(1658-1719; ; his birth and pawjnt- 
age, i. 363, 364; his early occu- 
pations at home, i. 365; and in 
the American colonies, i. 365, 
366; his return to England, i. 
366 ; his proposal of a settlement 
on the Isthmus of Darien, i. 366- 
368; his trading occupations in 
London, i. 368; his arguments 
for, and ultimate establishment 
of, the Bank of England, i. 369- 
377 ; his support of the London 
Oiphana' Fund, i. 377; his es- 
tablishment of the Darien Coku- 
pai^, i. 377-si82 ; his troubles in 
•onuoction wfth it, i. 382-388; 
his further advocacy of a Darien 
settlement, i. 390-392; his plan 
of benefiting Scotland by means 

ff a Council of Trade, i. 389, • 
90 ; his last intervitw with 
William the Third, i. 391, 392 ; 
his plans for tiuancial reform, i. 
391, 392, 396-401 ; his share in 
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establishing the Union between 
England and Scotland, i. 392- 
395; his works on trade and 
his plan for a commercial library, 
i. 393, 394 ; his poverty and dis- 
tress, i. 388, 395, 398^00 : his 
petitions for assistance, i. 398- 
400; his ultimate receipt of a 
ParUamentary grant, i. 400; his 
relations with John Law, i. 401 ; 
his last years and death, i. 401- 
403. 

Peeles, the elder, ii. 148, 149. 

Peel. Bobert, of Blaokbum and 
Burton-upon-Trent (1723-1795), 
ii 149, 150, 152-156. 

Peel, Sir Robert (1750-1830) his 
birth, ii. 157; his residence at 
Bury, ii. 157, 158; his factories 
there, and at Tarn worth, ii. 158- 
160 ; his use of Grompton's mule 
and of Watt's steam-engine, ii. 
107, 131 ; his wealth, ii. 160, 162, 
170 ; his charitable disposition, IL 
162, 171, 172 ; his Parliamentary 
occupations, ii. 162-169 ; his dis- 
agreement with his son concern- 
ing the currency, ii. 168, 169 ; his 
residence at I^yton Manor, ii. 
170, 171 ; his retirement and 
death, ii. 172, 173. 

Peel, Sir Robert (1788-1850;, his 
birth and education, ii. 166, 167 ; 
his Bank Act and Bank Charter 
Act, ii. 168, 169, 359. 

Pemberton, John, of LiTerpool 
(166^1743) ii 63. 

Pennsylvania, early history of, i. 
302. 

Pen-making, ii. 408. 

Percival, Richard, of Liverpool, iL 
36. 

Perkin, Reveller, Chaucer's, i. 77. 

Philpot, John, Mayor of London 
(d. 1384}, his speech to Ri^iard 
the Second, i. 81 ; his punish- 
ment of John Mercer, i. 83 ; other 
services to the State, i. 84, 85. « 

Pin-making, ii. 409. 

Piatt Brothers and Co., of Oldham, 
ii. 396-399. 

Plymouth, i. 198. 211. % 

Porthouse, Thomas, of Darlington, 
ii. 225, 226. 

Potter, John, of Tadcaster, ii. 266, 
267. 



Potter, Sir John, of Manchester 
(d. 1857), u. 282. 

Potter, Richard, of Manchester 
(d. 1843), his trading occupations, 
ii. 267, 268; his political em- 
ployments, ii. 275-278. 

Potter, Sir Thomas, of Manchester 
(1764^-1845), his birth and early 
life, ii. 266, 267; his trade, iL 
268, 275. 282-284 ; his share in 
the Corn-Law agitation, ii. 275, 
276 ; in the Reform movement, ii. 
27(>-278; in the Anti-Com-Law 
League, ii. 279 ; in the municipal 
enfranchisement of' Manoliester, 
ii. 279, 280 ; his charitable and 

Shilanthropic work, iL 280; his 
eath, ii. 280. 
^ Potter, William, of Wigan and 
Manch^ter, iL 267. 
Potteries, StafTordshire, in Roman 
times, i. 2 ; in Wedgwood's day, 
ii. 67, 68, 70-74. 
Priestley, Joseph, ii. 65, 66, 102. 

104-107, 411. 
Pulteney, Sir John de, ^layor of 
London (133(V-1336) L 73. 

Rathbone, William, of Liverpool 
(d. 1809), iL 292, 29a 

Ravenarod, in Yorksiiire, i. 51, 52. 

Richard the Second, character of 
his reign, L 80, 81 ; his treat- 
ment of the city of London, 81, 
87,88. 

Richardson, Thomas, of London, ii. 
349. 

Rochdale, i. 283. 

Roebuck, Dr., of Glasgow, ii. 95. 97. 

Rokesley, Gregory de, Mayor of 
London (1275-1285), L 72. 

Roman trade with Britain, L 2. 

Roscoe, William, of Liverpool, ii. 
292-294. 

Rotenheryng, John, of Hull, L 52. 
54. 

Rothschild, Meyer Anselm, of 
Frankfort, ii. 253, 254. 

Rothschild, Nathan Meyer (1776- 
1836) his life in Frankfort, iL 
254 ; his occupations in Man* 
Chester, ii. 254, 255 ; his removal 
to London, ii. 255; his occupa- 
tions and character as a merchant, 
banker, and stockjobber, ii. 256- 
264 ; his death, ii. 264. 
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Bylands and Sons, df Manchester 
and Wigan. ii. 285. 286. 399, 400. 

Sadler, Michael Thomas, of Leeds 
and Belfast (1780-1836). ii. 229- 
233. 

Salt, Mr. Titus, of Saltaire, ii 403- 
405. 

Sanderson. Bichard, of London, ii. 
360. 

Saville. Sir John, first Mayor ff 
Leeds, ii. 212. 

Scotland, its commercial advance- 
ment under Macbeth and David 
tlie First, i. 10, 11 ; its commerce 
in the middle ages, i. 259, 260 ; 
under James the Third and James 
the Fourth, i. 261. 

Ships, Anglo-Saxon, i. 4 ; sixteenth 
century, i. 122, 123, 132-135. 

Shops and selds of mediieval Lon- 
don, i 25. 

Silk-trade and manufacture in Eng- 
land, i. 306-309 ; ii. 406. 

Simpson, Walter, of Glasgow, ii. 
176. 

Slave-trade in Anglo-Saxon times, 
i 5 ; in the sixteenth century, i. 
201, 208 ; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ii 56, 57. 64, 68, 76. 

Small, Dr., of Birmingham (1734- 
1775), ii 95, 101-103. 

Smith and Holt, of London, ii 349. 

Smith, Payne, and Smith's bank, 
London, ii 120. 

Smythe, Sir Thomas, of London, 
(d. 1625), i 242, 315-317. 

Soho. Birmingham, ii. 88-93, 98, 
100, 103, 105, 107. 110-115, 118. 

Southampton, i. 43, 44, 53, 199. 

South Sea Bubble, the, i 402, 406- 
409. 

Spain and Spanish commerce, op- 
position to, in Queen Elizabe^'s 
days, i. 204-20G, 208. 209. 

Spiers, Alexander, of Glasgow, ii. 
183. 

Spilman, Sir John, jeweller to James 
the First, i 268. 273. 

Sprent, John, of Glasgow, ii 178. 

Staper, Richard, of Plymouth and 
London, i 199, 201,232. 

Steel-yard, or Steel-house, the, i, 31, 
32. 125, 126, 178. 

Stockjobbing, i. 404-410, 422; ii. 
235-239, 256-260, 418. 



Sturmy, Robert, of Bristol, i. 104. 
Sugar refineries in Bristol, i. 358 ; ii. 

18-20 ; in Liverpool, ii. 34. 
Sykeses of Leeds and Hull, the, ii. 

214, 215. 

Tavemer, John of Hull, i 107. 

Taylor, John, of Birmingham (1714- 
1775),ii. 84. 85, 118. 

Taylor, .Tohn Edward, of Man- 
chester, ii 274, 276. 

Teniiant. Charles, of Gksgow (1768- 
1838), ii. 327. 

Thompson, Mr. Poulett, on free- 
trade, ii. 25. 26.' 

Thoresby, John, Philip and Ralph, 
of Leeds, ii. 214. 

Thorns, or Thomes, the early, i. 
153. 

Thoi-n, John, Abbot of Reading, i. 

Thorne, Nicholas, of Bristol (1496- 

1546), i 161-163. 
Thorne, Robert, the elder, of Bristol, 

i 153. 155. 
Thome, Robert, the younger (d. 

1492-1532), his dealings in Bristol, 

Seville, and London, i 156, 159 ; 

his project for reaching Cathay, 

i. 157-159 ; his charities, i 160. 
Thornton, Roger, of Newcastle-on- 

Tyne (d. 1429], i 141. 
Tobacco trade, of Liverpool, i 418 ; 

ii. 42-44; of Glasgow, i 418 ; ii. 

179-182. 

Venetian merchants in England, 
and the Venetian trading fleets, i. 
41-47. 

Virginia, early trade with, i 299, 
300,355; ii. 179-18L 

Wnkefield, i 283. 

Wulpole's financial policy, i 417- 

423. 
Walworth, Sir William, Mayor of 

London (1373. 1381). i. 82, 84. 
Warrington, ii. 47, 65, 66. 
Watch-making, in Liverpool, ii. 

75. 
Watt, James (1736-1819;, his early 

•life, 93, 94 ; his steam-engine, ii. 

94-101, 107 ; hisVonnection with 

the Lunar Society, ii. 102-107; 

bis retirement, ii 91. 
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Watts, 8. J., and <3o., of Manchester, 
il 268. 285. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, ii. 66-74, 90, 
92, 102. 107. 

Westminster fairs, i. 22. 

Westminster Hall, market at, i. 25. 

West Indies, early trade with, i. 161, 
201, 203-209. 303, 304; later 
trade with, ii. 2-4, 56, 57. 

Whittington, Sir Richard (d. 1423), 
his parentage, i. 74; his tradi- 
tional history, i. 75, 76; his 
'prentice life in London, i. 77; 
Sheriff of Ijondon, i. 86 ; Mayor 
of London, i. 88, 90 ; Member of 
Parliament, i. 90; his loans to 
Henry the Fourth, i. 89; to 
Henry the Fifth, i. 90 ; his cha- 
ritable and philanthropic deeds, 
i. 91-93; his house in Crutched 
Friars, i. 93; his death and 
burial, i. 94. 95. 

Whittington, Robert, brotlier of the 
above, i. 74. 

AVhittiiigton, Sir William, fiither of 
the above, i. 74. 

Whittington's Cat. i. 75, 76. 

William the Third, his relations 



with William Patersoo, i. 374, 
381,391,392. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugli, i. 131. 

Winchester in the middle ages, i. 
14. 

Wine-trade in the middle ages, L 13, 
52 ; at the present time, ii. 392. 

Witlial, John, a merchant at Santos, 
i. 199. 200. 

Wood, George William, of Man- 

• Chester ( 1781-1843,) ii. 287. 288. 

Wood, James, of Gloucester, ii. 120. 

Woollen trade and manufacture in 
the middle ages, i. 9, 10, 1&-18, 
43, 50. 53. 97 ; under tlie Tudon 
and Stuarts, i, 138-140; during 
the eighteenth century, 1. 306 ; ii. 
218-220, 346 ; in the nineteenth 
century, ii. 220-223, 403-406. 

Yarmouth in the middle ages, i. 14, 

53. 
Yarranton, Andrew, ii. 9. 
Yates, William, of Bury, ii. 149, 

150, 157. 158. 
Yeomans, Robert, of Bristol, i. 356. 
York in Roman times, i. 2 ; in the 

middle ages, i 14, 53, 54, Oi 
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A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, 

One Volume, 8vo. 



EXTRACTS FEtOM REYIEWS. 
This ig a very good book indeed. The Author has much taste, much aense, and consider- 
able historical insight— qualiUes which ar^ absolutely eaaenti&l in a biographer of Sir PhlUp 
Sidney. He has further followed an excellent fisshion of the day in ransacking the State 
Pfcper OfiBce, and his industry has disinterred several documents which throw light on obscure 
points in Sidney's history.— <S'a<urday 'Review. 

In one handsome library volume, this is a Life of Sir Philip Sidney studied afresh, with 
help from the now accessible State Papers, and clearly presented in good and simple English. 
In the book we find the grace of a qniet simplicity. The facts are well grouped, the chapters 
well divided. Distinct references acknowledge every obligation and justify every new state- 
ment; but there is no ostentation of research, careftil as the research has evidently been. 
There is not one florid sentence of waste rhetoric, there are no circuitous phrases, no sentences 
cumbrous with long words. Everything is told in the directest way, and in the simplest 
phrase.— fmmtner. 

Sir Philip Sidney is undoubtedly the most striking character of an age which, more than 
any other, has coloured our national history with a romantic hue. Mr. Fox Bourne's elegant 
and discriminating biography brings into Juxtaposition many details which before threw no 
light upon his character, and enables us to understiAi more fully the feelings of admiration 
which he inspired, and ^e fe^nt language in- which his praises have been sung. The 
author has evidently written wh the deepest interest and sympathy for his subject. The 
whole work bears the marks of diligent and careful research, and of a sincere desire to ascer- 
tain and tell the truth. — London ReiHew. 

We are glad to have so valuable a memoir of this English hero as that drawn up by 
Mr. Bourne.— Westminster Review. 

We thank Mf. Bonme for the pains he has taken, while making use of the larger memoirs 
and collections of Collins and Zouch, to seek after original documents, especially in that 
invaluable repositary, the State Paper Office. His exertions have thrown additional light on 
several important points.— fri<u& Qitarterly Review. 

We have in the volume before us the details of the active and noble life of Sidney, sought 

oat with great diligeace, and told with great ability But much as he has laboured 

to pourtray Sidney as a soldier and a statesman, he has done no less Justice to him in his 
character as a man of letters ; and no render will rise from a perusal of Mr. Bourne's laboura 
without a Just appreciation of Sidney's character, and certainly not without acknowledging 
the merits of Sidney's last and best biographer.— JVot« and Queries. 

A distinct view of this famous reprraeAative man is an addition to the treasures of English 
literature, for which all readers will be grateful Mr. Fox Bourne has given to the public 
the result of lengthened and laborious researches in a volume which testifies to the care 
and the zeal with which the writer has studied his sul|)ect.— Jfomtn^ f^oU. 

Possessing industry, discrimination, love for his subject, and admiration for his hero's 
character, Mr. Bourne has succeeded In producing a volume which for pure in&rest has 
scarcely been equalled, certainly not excelled, for many a day. The present work is the most 
complete of the biographies of Sidney. We thank Mr. Bourne for the work, in which we can 
suggest no amendment, in which we can detect no omission, and which contains much that 
has hitherto only been known to book-worm*— if to them. As an illustration of the inner 
life of the Court of Elizabeth, it posses-sos a high value ; as a suggestive chronicle of the 
political movements of the day, it has even more worth ; as the history of the life of a preua 
chevalier, it is worth most of all.— Morning Herald. 
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